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Menes and the Sothic Cycle 

BY 

II. liHUCE Hannah 

Glancing back through pvcn ious inA'ostigations, and 
seekiii" to l)o somewhat more precise than heretofore, 
let us now assume, as a working hypothesis, that 
in Khem astronomically recorded Civilisation, so far 
as it is traceable, commenced in true B. C. 4459-f- 
(=conventional B. C. taking the 28th degree of 

Constellation Pisces, 1 tS .'I years from Conventional zero 
at 30 JMsces-l Aries, as the opening-point of the Christian 
Era) ; and that, though it was the period of years 
commencing with True B. C. 3S85.,\ — the era of the 
so-called Eighth Hathor — which really marked the 
close of The Reign of Ptah, ns re. oynised calendrically 
in, Khem, and the beginning of The Pirst Reign of 
Ba, yet it was in True B. C. 3956ff that the Ptah 
regime was actually, by way of anticipation, abandoned, 
and the regime of Pirst Ra was adopted, by the ancient 
Romiu, or original inhabitants of Khem before the 
names “Egypt” and “the Egyptians ” arose. 

At that epoch (True B. C. 3956 the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox, in course of Precession, entered the 
23rd degree of Constellation Taurus (Mes-Ra, Vrishabha, 
or Khar-Sidi=“ The Young Bull”). Hence the 
Celestial Autumnal Equinox was just entering 23 
Constellation Scorpio (Vrischika, or Apin-am-a) ; the 
Celestial Winter Solstice was entering 23 Constellation 
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Aquarius (Kumbha, or As-a-an) ; and the Celestial 
Summer Solstiee was entering 23 Constellation Leo 
(Sekhet, Ab-ab-gar, or Simha = “The Place of the 
Production of Fire,” or “Fire that makes Fire,” or 
“The Lion ”). 

That same Summer Solstice remained in Leo for 2155 
1=^ years, counting from True B. C. 41599 (when the 
Vernal Equinox was in 30 Taurus), till True B. C. 
2304| (when the Vernal Equinox was in 30 Aries), 
when it entered 30 Constellation Cancer (Karka, or 
Sa-kUl-na) ; and it did not arrive at 30 Constellation 
Gemini (Mithuna, or Kas = “The Twins ”) till the opening 
of the Christian Era at zero aforesaid on the Conven- 
tional Zodiacal Diagram as usually drawn. Even to-day 
30 Gemini-1 Cancer is conventionally regarded as the 
approximate point of the Celestial Summer Solstice, 
though actually that Solstice lies now in or about 30 
Constellation Taurus ! 

In True B. C. 395 O 9 -II, moreover, a very important 
Calendrical reform was effected in Khem. Up till 
then — i.e., throughout the Ptah rSgime, dating from True 
B. C. 44599 aforesaid — the Calendrical Year had been 
officially and sacerdotally regarded as opening at the 
Celestial Summer Solstice ; New Year’s Day, or lot us 
say 1 Thoth, having probably been celebrated at that 
Solstice’s oldest recorded position on the outer Spheroid, 
i.e., say 30 Constellation Leo, then approximately corres- 
ponding, terresti’ially, i.e., on the small inner revolving 
Epicycle, to what we now call 22 June, or thereabouts, 
but to-day corresponding to circa conventional 22 
August, = circa actual present-day 22 September. 

Possibly, however, in True B. C. 88869 ^ (the epoch 
of the so-called Eighth Hathor), and throughout the 
first half of the period of 71 9 J years which began there. 
New Year’s Day \vas celebrated at 22 Leo = 8 days 
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earlier in the same terrestrial months as those just 
mentioned. But from then onwards the opening of the 
Calendrical Year was officially changed from the Celestial 
Summer Solstice to the Celestial Auiunmal Equinox — 
New Year’s Day, or 1 Thoth, being celebrated at say 
30 Constellation Scorpio, then approximately correspond- 
ing to what we now call 22 September. It may, 
however, have been celebrated later, i,e,^ at 22 Scorpio. 

Perhaps, therefore, it is in allusion to this ancient 
regime of the First Reign of Ra that we are told by 
George St. Clair that — 

Mr. li. S. Poole finds a symbol of the autumnal equinox as 
one of the divinities of the lirst month, and of the vernal equinox 
as the seventh ^\Creati()n. Records, p. 156). 

But it might equally well have been in allusion to 
the seeming fact that at Memphis the Calendrical Year 
was always regarded as opening at the Autumnal Equinox 
{Ihid, pp. 803, 876, 880). 

Of course, wherever the Year opened calendrically — 
whether at Spring, at Summer, at Autumn, or at 
Winter — Cyclically and Super-Cyclically considered, 
it remained unatfected. Only internally, as it were, 
there was a difference of I, or at most f ths, of the 
Spheroid, regarded as an annual period. 

If, now, we deduct 35f|;; (half of 71?»o) years from 
True B. C. 895Gf^^, we arrive at True B. C. 8920;>^ 
as the close ot* The First Reign of Ra and the beginning 
of The Osirian regime, when the Calendrical Opening of 
the Year was officially transferred from the Celestial 
Autumnal Equinox to the Celestial Vernal Equinox. 

From this, again, we have to subtract Plutarch’s 23 
years ; whereby we are brouglit down td True B.C. 
8892 } as the end of The Osirian n^gime and the 
beginning of The Second Reign of Ra — at some time 
during which latter regime Ra is said to have been 
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“ lifted up.” By this, it seems, we are to understand 
that the Calendrical Opening of the Year was officially 
transferred back again to the Celestial Summer Solstice^ 
at least in Thebes, though apparently not in Memphis, 
where, as already noticed, the priesthood and court are 
said to have preferred the Celestial AiUumtial Equinox, 

From True B. C. 3892} J 15 we have now to deduct a 
further period of 365 years, being one full quadrature, 
or G. P. Y., of the Spheroidal Cycle of 1460 years, founded 
on the Year of 365 days. This brings us down to True 
B. 0. 3527} fto as the close of The Second lleign of Ra. 
During the period of 71 H years commencing with this 
epoch, the Celestial Vernal Equinox lay for a short while 
in 18 Constellation Taurus (Mes-Ba, or Vrishabha=“The 
Bull ”) ; but then it passed into, and for the greater part 
of the period remained in, 17 Taurus. Hence we may 
take it that, when Ra was lifted up,” New Year’s Day, 
or 1 Thoth, began to be celebrated at say 17 Constellation 
Leo — then approximately corresponding to wlial, terres- 
trially, we now conventionally call late June. Thus was 
ushered in the so-called Reign of Horns. 

With the advent of this regime tlie age-long problem 
regarding the liar monizcit ion of the artificial Calendrical 
Year with the Natural Year was (hffinitely and tinally 
solved. Nevertheless, there is reason to hold that at no 
time throughout the various preceding regbnes or eras 
had the ancient Romic priesthood been iirnorant of the 
true length of the Natural Year, as consisting of about 
365| days — even in the eras when they based, or appeared 
to base, their Calendrical arrangements on a conventional 
and (even to them) remotely traditional Spheroid of only 
360 degrees. " 

At the same time, this very fact that a solution of 
their seeming difficulties had been reached, puts us now 
in a somewhat disconcerting quandary : for it deprives us 
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of the means we otherwise mi^ht have had of computing 
the period for which this so-called Reign of Horus 
endured. During each of the preceding regimos the 
Calendrical Year had been imperfect ; and this in such 
a manner that, after the lapse of a certain period, in each 
case dependent on the length of the Cycle attaching to 
the partieiilar Year-form, the priests were enabled, some 
considerable time ahead, to foresee the exact stage when 
the Calendar would rc^veal a complete reversal as compared 
with the Natural Seasons or Sammfsam : and thus, 
far in advance of necessity, tliey found themselves in 
a position to decide upon the advisability of abolishing 
the current Calendar and constructing a new one. Noav, 
however, under the Horus regime, with a Calendrical 
Year that exactly coincided with the length of the 
Natural Year, there seemed to be no reason why that 
particular Time-System should ever come to an end or 
require re-modelling ! 

Hence, fdong this line of enqninj, Ave are witliout any 
data, such as have helped us hitherto, from Avhieh to infer 
tlie approximate close of the Horus regime. In other words, 
from this point of view, there is nothing clironologically 
indicative of the epoch at Avhieli jMenes ascended the 
throne. Accordingly, in this connection Ave are tlirown 
back on another line of research — one wliich I adopted 
as long ago as 1916, when T puldished my first tentative 
booklet on tliis recondite and elusive sul)ject {The Secret 
of 1ujifi)iian Chrouologt/). 

1,d)e ancient Romiu Avere accustomed to celebrate 
various Festivals, or Uebs, which, in later “Egyptian’’ 
days {i.e., after the Mykenaean and Hellenic influence 
had been established) Avere styled Panegf/rics. If, iioaa^, 
we take the Splieroid of *305] degrees as evolving a Cycle 
of 1 tOl years, avc find that each of flie Cycle’s quadra- 
tures represents a stretch of 3(55] ordinary years=360 
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Spheroidal years of 145 ^ ordinary years each. This 
stretch the Hclleniscd Egyptians used to call a “ Great 
Panegyrical Year,” which we may abbreviate into 
“G. P, Y.” Purther subdividing the Cyclic Spheroid, 
we get — 

1. ‘ Great Panegyrical 

Month (G. P. M.) 

Sed Eeb. 

2. Quadruple G. P. M., 

or Eunti Eeb. 

3. A part of the 

G. P. M. 

4. The last multiplied 

by 4, being the 
period for which 
an annual llising 
of Sirius (Alpha 
Cmiis Majoris) 
occurred on a 
particular date as 
shown in the Pro- 
gressive Year Calen- 
dar, and before 
passing on to the 
next date. 

Here it becomes necessary to determine the nature 
of the Cycle with w'hich we are now dealing — to decide, 

B.-- Since writing? wiy last contribution to Ibo Artb Joiiriial 1 have consulted 
Mr. N. K. Majumiiar, M.A , an «*xpert in Astronomy connected with Calcutta 
University, and have learnt lluit Sirius is ussociablu nith about the inicdle of 
Nakuhatra PunarvaDti, ami tlicrcforo ‘•manifests” near the end of Gonstellatioii Gemini 
(Mtt/iSno)— not near tlio end of Constollatiou Taurus (Vrit>hahha)t I have hitherto 
been wrongly assuming. 


30^ ordinary years. 


i21f 
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if possible, (1) whether it was what is commonly called 
the Suthic Cycle, i.e., a recurrent period of 1,460 
(1,461) years stretching between two Extraordinary 
Heliacal Risings of Sirius, or (2) Avhother the fact that 
it was a Cycle of 1,461 years was simply based on the 
further known fact that the Natural Year consisted of 
about 365^ days, and therefore that the Splieroid had to 
be regarded as consisting of 365^ degrees— the Cycle 
itself, however, having had no connection whatever with 
the idea of the “ Sothic Period,” as eventually in vogue, 
but commencing from an independent zero of its own. 

I submit that the latter is the correct view, and 
that the idea of the so-called “ Ssthic Cycle ” — though 
intellectually the priests must have anticipated it long 
before the opening of the Christian Era, when, and when 
only, Sirius began to herald the initial rising of the Nile 
waters at the time of the Celestial Summer Solstice, then 
associated with the Spheroidal point 30 Gemini, or there- 
abouts — was not kosmically realised by any coincidental 
phenomenal occurrences till about the epoch which 
marked the opening of that Era, l.e., when the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox lay in zero on the Zodiacal Diagram as 
conventionally placed at 30 Pisces-1 Aries. 

Next, the question arises, when did the first of these 
pre-Sothic and non-Sothic Spheroidal Cycles, of 1,461 years 
each, begin ? Por, starting from the zero-point just 
mentioned — or, for that matter, from any other point 
that we care to select arbitrarily — we can go right round 
the Spheroid, at the rate of 2,155| (really 2,155{-j j) years 
for each of the 12 Zodiacal Signs or Constellations, and 
so arrive at the conception of a Super-Cycle of 25,868^\ 
(generally called 26,868) years ! 

Of course, all our old-fashioned Victorian ideas 
regarding a Creation-Epoch assignable to conven- 
tional B.C. 4004, have gone completely by the board, 
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We now know that Man has been on tlio Eartli for 
millions of years, and we oven acknowledge the 
probability, nay, as some aver, the certainty, that many 
successive, and doubtless also contemporaneous, civilisa- 
tions, more or less mighty, brilliant, and long-enduring, 
rose and flourished and passed away in various latitudes 
on the many different continental areas tliat have suc- 
ceeded each other from time to time, ages upon ages 
before our now ridiculously insignificant little H.C. lOOf. 
NevertheleSvS, actual records of Antiquity fail us beyond 
a vaguely dtdlnable stage ; memories and traditions con- 
cerning earlier stages hav(‘ tlieir limitations ; and as for 
still remoter times, all we have to rely upon are our 
powers of inference and imagination, and the .assertions 
of those who claim to be able to extract credible informa- 
tion from the archives of our Akashic (mvironment. 

In Khem alone (so far as we have investigated 
hitherto) do wo seem to find anything chronologically 
solid whereon to build up a conception more or less 
definite regarding the remote past : though even there, 
apparently, we cannot get farther back than the nearer 
stretches of the so-called Tauric Era. 

The foregoing considerations seem to be in practical 
accord with certain of the views of the late Mr. 11. S. 
Poole, who tells us that — 

“ Neither the Egyptian monuments, nor ancient writers of authority, 
afford us any single argument in favour of the supposition that there 
were Sothie Cycles, or even that there was one Sothic Cycle, before 
that which commenced in the year B.C. 1322 {llorae Aegyiiacae^ p. 37). 

What the Romiu (whom Poole calls the “ancient 
Egyptians did possess was, he says — 

‘‘a series of chronological periods commencing in the year 
B.C. 2717,’’ 

and he proceeds thus — 

these periods were independent or any Sothie Cycles, although 
one of them was a cycle, similar in character and length to tlie 
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Sothic. A comparison of my system of Egyptian Chronology with 
the statements of ancient writers will be seen to show that the 
Egyptians had no historical chronology before the year B.C. 2717 ; 
that this date, which is less than the length of a Sothic Cycle before 
the Era of Menophres ” (1460 years-t-B.C, 1322 would take ns back 
to B.C. 2782), is the date of the commencement of their existence 
as a nation.” 

And again — 

No ancient writer of the least authority, none but the imposteors 
who composed such works as the ‘Book of Sothis,^ and the ‘ Old 
Chronicle/ and their followers, speak of Sothic Cycles before the 
year B.C. 1322 ; and the very name of the Era of Menophres seems 
to point to a new institution, and not to the renewal of a cycle ” 
pp. 36, 37). 

On this my only comment is that if, as seems likely, the 
Sothic Cycle only really came into existence and vogue 
when an Extraordinary Heliacal Rising of Sirius heralded 
the initial swelling of the Nile waters at the time of the 
Celestial Summer Solstice (which was only possible when, 
in course of Precession, the Celestial Vernal Equinox 
was passing out of Constellation Aries and into Constella- 
tion Pisces, i,e., at conventional 0 on the Zodiacal Diagram, 
at the opening of the Christian Era), then even Poole's 
B.C, 1322 did not mark the beginning of the first, or any 
Sothic cycle, properly so called. In fact, regarded in 
this light, there could have been no Sothic cycle at all 
till the opening of the Christian lira, though doubtless 
the old Romic priests foresaw it intellectually long before 
it actually eventuated as a kosmic phenomenon. 

Thus we are forced back to the conclusion that, at 
least in the remote times of the pre- Egyptian Romiu, 
chronology in Khem worked with a Cycle which had 
nothing whatever to do with the idea of Sothis and its 
Manifestations,*' but which nevertheless, just like the 
eventual Sothic Cycle, was a period of 1461 years, 
because it was based on the fact that the artificial 
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Spheroid consisted of 366J de^ees, so corresponding, with 
the equally well known fact that the Natural Year really 
consisted of about 365| days. 

These remarks are natui'ally in modification and 
supersession of my arguments in previous publications 
regarding the true nature of the Sothic Cycle, as 
recognised (as I then thought it was) by the anciei^t 
pre-Egyptian Romiu. 

The question, therefore, for which we still have to 
find an answer is. At what point on the Spheroidal 
Super-Cycle of 25,868 years did the first of the Chrono- 
logical Periods, or pre-Sothic Cycles, of 1,4.61 years each, 
recognised by the old Romiu, commence ? 

In this quest we must once more resort for assistance 
to Ror<B Aegyptiacai. There, we learn that — 

“ In the commencement of the First Year of the First G. P. M., 
and the First Division of the G.P.M., that is, in the commencement 
of a Great Panegyrical Year,” 

offerings were made by an individual living in the time 
of a king whom we may take to have been Khufu of 
the 4th Dynasty, i.e., according to my reckoning in 
Ancient Romic Chionology, Conventional B. C. 2541 
H!-2519|i| (p. 61). 

Further, in the year B.C. 2005 (=A.M. 1999), in what 
Poole calls the reign of Amenemha II (Amenemhat III 
of the 12th Dynasty ruling from Thebes, but which in 
fact was 261j|^ years after the demise of Amenemhat II 
in B.C. 2266^ and about 137 years after the close of the 
dynasty itself in B. C. 2142^ and therefore some time 
early in the age of the Hyksos Dominance, Poole finds 
an event (the beginning of the so-called “Tropical Cycle ”) 
occurring “ in the course of the Twelfth Division of the 
Twelfth Great Panegyrical Month ” (p. 62). Then, by 
a process of reasoning which need not be detailed here, 
he concluded that the commencement of the G. P. Y. 
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whose 12th G. P. M was current at the epoch referred to 
(B. C. 2005), fell in the year 2362 B. C. This would 
mean A. M. 1652, if (as is quite legitimate for purposes 
of exposition), we take A. M. 0 as equating with 
Conventional B.C. 4004-. 

Next, Poole speaks of the G. P. Y. oonimenciiig in 
B. C. 2717 (le., 365 years, or 3 ITuu^i Reh periods of 
121^ years each, before B. C. 2352) = the G. P. Y. 
commencing in A. M. 1287, tis the I'irst G. P. Y., and 
identifies its commencement as the Commenconient of tlie 
Bra of Monies (p. 63). Hence, for him, tlie G, P. Y. 
beginning in B. C. 2362 was the Second G. P. Y. ; and 
the commencement of this he identifies as the Convnience~ 
meat of the Era of KhTifti. 

According therefore to Poole, the G. P. Y. current 
in A.M, 1999, or B. C. 2005 aforesaid (which he wrongly 
thought was the age of Ainenemhat II), was also this 
same Second G. P. Y.. Thus, in Poole’s mind, Araenemhat 
II’s reign is assignable to a time within 366 years (the 
length of aG.P. Y.) from Ihe Era of Khufu ; to be 
exact, 347 years from it. As a matter of fact, however, the 
interval between the two regnal periods was from 250-j ^ 
to 262||| years — since Amenerohat II aetually reigned 
during **A.M. 1712 ^-1747,''«\=Conventional B.C. 

22911^-22564!^', i.c., more than 2^ centuries before B.C. 
2005," and only from 60^^ to 95ifJ years after B.C. 2362. 

And what about Poole’s Cycles ? He puts both the 
Era of Menes and the Era of Khufu in one and the same 
Cycle — and that, as we shall see. Cycle II ! The former 
Era he assigns to the first G. P. Y. of Cycle II, and 
the latter Era he assigns to Ihe second G. P. Y. of the 
same Cycle ! 

Obviously this is wrong. Even from Poole’s own point 
of view w^e are here concerned with two Cyclic periods 
of 1,461 years each — presumably the first of their kind ; 
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at any rate the first known to chronological history. 
Moreover, they must have been Cycles of the sort which 
we are now calling pre-Sothic and non-Sothic. Arbitrarily 
equating A. M. 0 with Conventional B. C. in order 
to speak in terms of our own modem reckoning, we may 
set these 2 Cyclic Periods down thus — 

365L=B.C. 3638| 
3661 

7301= „ 32751 
3651 

1095-J= „ 2908} 

4th „ „ 3661 

A. M. 1461 = „ 2543 

CvCIiE II. 

1st G. P. Y.=365;i years=A.M. 1461— 1826}= B.C. 2177| 
2nd „ „ 365} 

21911= „ 18121 

3rd „ „ 366} 

2556f= „ 1447} 

4th „ „ 366} 

A.M. 2922= „ 1082 

Clearly Poole’s B. C. 2005 must have fallen in the 2nd 
G. P. Y. of Cycle II ; and his B. C. 2362 must have 
fallen in the 1st G. P. Y. of the same Cycle. 

As clearly also, however, 365} years (the length of 
a G. P. Y.) before Poole’s B. C. 2362, takes us back to 
the 4th or last G. P. Y. of Cycle I. 

But that 4th G. P. Y. began front B. C. 2908} ; and 
the 1st G. P. Y. of Cycle II began from B. C. 2543. 
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Thus, not the Commencement of the lat G. P. Y. oj 
the 2nd Cycle, as stated by Poole, but the Commencement 
of the 4th G. P. Y. of the 1st Cycle, must have beeu 
the true Commencement of the Era of Mencs : and 
consequently, not the Commencement of the 2nd G. P. Y. 
of the 2nd Cycle, as stated by Poole, but the Commence^ 
ment of the 1st G. P. Y. of that Cycle, must have been 
the true Commencement of the Era of Khufu. 

The first year, therefore, of the Era of Mcncs, 
starting from A. M. 1095|, was E, C. 2908 -2907 ; 
and consequently the first year of the Era of Khufu, 
starting from A. M. 1461, was E. C. 2543-2641||^. 

It follows that the period of the » egime known as the 
Reign of Horus was True E. C. ‘3527 {H (= Conventional 
B. C. 3379 //o)— Conventional E. C. 2908-^“ : Le., it 
lasted for 470^®„ years. 

Our final results, then — which even now, however, 
are only provisional, and in no way put forward as 
beyond question — may be tabulated thus — 


Ptah began... 

Conventional B.C. 

4311^ 

Ra I 

J5 ... 


3808fJ 

Osiris 

3> ... 

35 

3772^^ 

Ra II 

99 ... 

53 

CO 

Horus 

J> ... 

55 

3379,^/, 

Menes 

55 ... 

{. 

2908{f: 

-2907i^* 


We have thus approached the problem of the epoch of 
Menes from two opposite directions. Both methods, 
based partly on facts and partly on reasonable inferences, 
have brought about practically the same result. This, 
I submit, is as satisfactory as can l»e expected in the 
circumstances. 



Further Notes on Ancient Romic Chronolop:y 

BY 

H. Bruce Hannah 

Since writing Ancient Romic Chronology I liave re- 
constructed my Zodiacal Diagram, or Spheroidal Clock — 
the Clock then used having proved in several respects 
inaccurate — and this necessitates certain modriications 
in some of the statements contained in the pamphlet just 
mentioned. 

The principal alteration in the Clock is that, now, I 
have set the Celestial Equinoxes (and therefore the 
Celestial Solstices) in their proper places, not only on 
the large outer S[)heroid, but also in relation to the 
Terrestrial Seasons— i.e., the Celestial Autumnal Equinox 
now appears on the left hand side, and the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox now appears on the right hand side, of the 
Diagram. 

On the small inner revolving Epicycle, which re- 
presents the Terrestrial Seasons, or Smnvatsara, the 
months for our own modern system of reckoning, starting 
with 2l8t March, begin on the left, at the Equinoctial 
point, and continue dowmwards, and so round the circle 
in the direction followed by the planets in their revolu- 
tion round the Sun, thus succeeding each other in a 
direction exactly contrary to that of the Precession move- 
ment. 

For the Ptah regime, the Ra II regime, and the Horns 
regime, the months also start with Thoth, but at the point 
on the Epicycle which lies exactly opposite the Celestial 
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Summer Solstice, on the other side of the Diagram. For 
the Osirian regime they also stiirt with Thoth, but at the 
|)oint on the Epicycle which lies opposite the Celestial 
Venial Equinox, on the other side of the Diagram. But 
for the Ra I regime, and the system in vogue at Memphis, 
starting with Thoth, they begin on the right, at the 
Equinoctial point on the Epicycle, and continue upwards, 
and so right round. On the old Clock all this was 
wrongly and inadequately represented. 

Of course, as regards these old rSgimes, it would be 
still more correct to say that they opened calendrioally at 
the various Celestial Equinoxes and Solstices actually in 
opet'ation, as such, for the time being — not the present con- 
ventionally recognised ones. 

Another important alteration in the Clock has reference 
to Sirius and to the spheroidal point at which it 
“manifests” annually. Hitherto I have wrongly been 
assuming that this Rising took place at 30 Taurus, or 
thereabouts. I now put it at 30 Gemini, or thereabouts. 
When, at the opening of the Christian Era, the Celes- 
tial Summer Solstice reached 30 Constellation Gemini, 
the months, I* suggest, were made to begin at that Solstice 
with Epiphi, instead of with Thoth. Of course the old 
Romic Priests may have anticipated, and doubtless did 
anticipate, intellectually, the above mentioned coincidence 
of the Summer Solstice with the “ Manifestation ” of Sirius 
T— even then thinking out the whole conception of 
the eventual Sothic Cycle, and inventing ' the mystic 
legends connected with the name of the goddess Isis, 
who, it will be remembered, declares upon her monii- 
pients : “ I am in the Constellation of the Dog.” If so, 

it is not impossible that the Calendar-change from Thoth 
to Epiphi was effected considerably before the epoch of the 
actual coincidence. For instance, it may have obcurrad 
fairly early in the period when ■ Greek or evehf 
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Mykenaean influences began to be active in Khem. 
This suggested change affords an opening for specula- 
tion. On the Epicycle, Bpiphi, in that association, 
lies in Sign Cancer ; hence, from 30 Paoni to 1 Thoth, 
on that month-line, there is a stretch of 2 months : 
and so, from 1 Epiphi to 30 Mesore, there is a 
stretch of exactly 1 month 28 days, which perhaps 
explains why the “ Egyptianised ” Priests seem to have 
adopted that period in connection with the flxing of their 
Eeasts held in celebration of the Heliacal Risings of 
Sothis, as reported on the monuments, etc. 

The Celestial Season, then, is always to be looked for 
on the outer Spheroid, at the point directly opposite the 
point of its corresponding Terrestrial Season on the 
Epicycle, and is therefore seen across the Diagram, from 
Terrestrial to Celestial, looking as it were through the 
Sun, which is supposed to be at the centre of the 
Spheroid. 

Unfortunately, up to the present, it has not been 
found possible to print the Diagram or Clock above referred 
to. Hence the necessity for all these descriptive details. 
Perhaps this is ju ^t as well : as our investigations are 
still tentative, and our results provisional. 

Eor expositive purposes, moreover, I adopt the 
system which is said to have always obtained at Memphis, 
where the Calendrical Year was regarded as opening on 
the left hand side at the Celestial Autvmnal Equinox. 
Hence, for each pre-Sothic and non-Sothic Cycle 
of 1,461 years, as used by the old Romiu, Zero is to 
be found at that point ; and from thence the years 
proceed, downwards, and right round the outer circle, 
l^k to the same point. 

This, however, need not affect the system whereby, 
for the Super-Cycle of 25,868 t^ years. Zero is conven- 
tionally placed on the right hand side of the outer 
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Spheroid at the point known as 30 Pisces-1 Aries (the 
place of the Celestial Vernal Equinox), whence the years 
proceed upwards, and so right round the circle, back to 
the same starting-point. 

Nor does it affect the fact lhat, during the Ptah 
regime^ and also during the regime of Ril II and the 
Horus regime^ the Calendrical Year opened at the 
Celestial Summer Solstice for the time being ; or the 
further fact that, during th(5 Osirian regime^ the Year 
opened calendrically at the Celestial Vernal Equinox. 
During the regime of Ha I, it opened, as at Memphis, 
at the Celestial Autumnal Equinox. 

Of course, as regards all these ancient regimes^ we 
must remember, as alr(»ady pointed out, at what points 
on the outer Spheroid the Celestial Jiquinoxes and 
Solstices actually stood at particular periods of each era. 
For instance, take say the rSglme of lla 1. That was 
in the 3rd 1461-Years’ Cycle before the opening of the 
Christian Era. Where was the Celestial Autumnal 
Equinox at the commencement of that regime iu Conv, 
B.C. 3808|i ? It was entering 23 Constellation Scorpio 
— not at our present conventional point for the Celestial 
Autumnal Equinox. 

Take, again, the epoch of the Accession of Menes — 
Conv. B.C. 290S]|^2907ii|. At that time the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox lay in 11 Constellation Taurus. Hence 
the Celestial Autumnal Equinox must have been lying 
in 11 Constellation Scorpio. It was there that the Year 
must have opened calendrically at Memphis in Menes^s 
day. Therefore, as we now know that every Annual 
Sothic Rising happened at the point now conventionnlly 
styled 30 Constellation Gemini, or thereabouts, it follows 
that, in the time of Menes, those Risings must have 
occurred 7 months and 19 days after the opening of 
the Calendrical Year, at the then Celestial Autumnal 
3 
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Equinox = 11 Constellation Scorpio = the then Zero for the 
Year. Counting, however, from Zero at the present 
conventional point for the Celestial Autumnal Equinox, 
the Annual Risings of Sirius occur 9 full months after 
the Calendrical Opening of the year. 

These remarks are made with reference to, and in 
moditication of, the statement at the foot of p. 3 of the 
pamphlet, to the effect that the Risings in question occur 
10 months after the Calendrical Opening — which, of 
course, is now seen to he inaccurate. 

A word or two more respecting my statements on the 
same page regarding the procedure adopted by the Priests 
when reporting the celebration of the Peasts connected 
with these Sothic Risings. There, I said that the Priests 
looked upon Progressive 1 Thoth as starting, not from the 
Autumnal Equinox, or Zero (which I was then wrongly 
placing on the right hand side of the Spheroid), hut at tlie 
point which I called 1 Epiphi, 2 months earlier on the old 
inaccurate Clock, thus making Official Time exactly 2 
months ahead of Cyclical or True Time. And I added 
that nevertheless the Priests — for the purposes of their 
own exclusive reckoning — went on the basis of 1 month 
28 days ahead ; apparently, I surmised, because what 
they were reporting was, not the Risings themselves, hut 
the Eeasts held in celebration of them. I have already 
made a passing comment on this obscure point. Another 
point of view now occurs to me. At what I have assumed 
to be the commencement of recorded Civilisation in 
Khem, i.e., at the opening of the Ptali righne in Conv. 
B.C. 4i311^, when the Priests possibly inaugurated their 
system of officially reporting the Peasts held in celebration 
of the annual heliacal Risings of Sirius, there was a 
difference of exactly 2 months — or perchance it may have 
been 1 month 28 days — between the date of the Rising 
at 30 Constellation Gemini, or thereabouts, and the date 
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of the Celestial Summer Solstice, which then {i.e., in 
Conv. B.C. 4311J-) lay in 30, or perhaps 28, Constellation 
Leo (in those days associated with the ^io»-headed goddess 
Sekhet) : and ever since, following religiously in the 
footsteps of their predecessors, the priestly scribes may 
possibly have accepted that fact as a permanent datum 
which it would have been impious to alter. I cannot 
say that I am satisfted with this as an explanation ; 
but I mention it for what it may be worth. Certainly 
Priesthoods have ever been proverbially slow to effect 
any changes in those systems, whether of belief or of 
practice, which they have inherited from a remote past. 
We see yet another — perhaps the most noticeable — evi- 
dence of this mentality, in the almost fanatic devotion 
wherewith, for many succeeding centuries, the same 
Priesthood refused to abandon altogether the old 
traditional conception of the Year, as consisting of 360 
days — dating, of course, from the times when Blond 
Humanity (from a division of whom the ancient Romiu 
were presumably descended, culturally at least, if not 
physically, but perhaps both physically and culturally) 
were dwelling at, or in the near vicinity of, the 
North Pole. 

The following is a List of all actual and possible SED 
and HU NTT REBS, up to modern times, on the basis of 
periods of 30 tV years and 121f years respectively, i.e., 
of a Year of 366| days. First I give them as they fell 
prior to the epoch when Menes ascended the throne = 
A.M. 1095f, or Conv. B.C. 2908H^2907J■i^ 


A.M. 

0 

30 7/lC 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

273 15/16 

517 7/16 

760 15/16 

1004 7/16 

60 14/16 

.304 6/16 

547 14/16 

791 6/16 

1034 14/16 

91 5/16 

3.34 13/16 

678 5/16 

821 13/16 

1085 5/16 

1?1 12/16 

.365 4/16 

608 12/16 

8ii2 4/16 

1095 12/16 
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A.M. 

152 8/16 
182 10/16 
218 1/16 
243 8/16 


A.M. 

395 11/16 
426 2/16 
456 9/16 
487 


A.M. 

639 3/16 
669 10/16 
700 1/16 
730 8/16 


A.M. 

882 11/15 
913 2/16 
943 9/16 
974 


N.B . — The years underlined are Hvnti Ilebs. A 
double line henceforth marks the close of each Cycle of 
1 ,461 years. 

After the Era of Menes began in Conv. B.C. 2908'Ht- 
2907tw, this List continued thus, the first Heb in the 
new era being Sed Ileb for A.M. 1126/7 — 


A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

1126 3/16 

1491 7/15 

I8.j6 11/16 

2221 15/16 

2587 3/16 

11.56 10/16 

1521 14/16 

1886 2/16 

2252 

6/16 

2617 10/16 

1187 1/16 

1552 5/16 

1916 0/16 

2282 13/16 

2648 1/16 

1217 8/16 

1582 12/16 

1947 

2313 

4/16 

2678 8/16 

1247 15/16 

1613 3/16 

1977 7/16 

2343 11/16 

2708 15/16 

1278 6/16 

1643 10/16 

2007 14/16 

2374 

2/16 

2739 6/16 

1308 13/16 

1674 1/16 

2038 5/16 

2404 

9/16 

2769 13/16 

1339 4/16 

1704 8/16 

2069 12/16 

2435 


2800 4/16 

1369 11/16 

1784 15/16 

2100 3/16 

2465 

7/16 

2830 4/17 

1400 2/16 

1765 6/16 

2130 10/16 

2495 14/16 

2861 2/16 

1430 9/16 

1795 13/16 

2161 1/16 

2526 

5/16 

2891 9/16 

1461 

1826 4/16 

2191 8/16 

2556 12/16 

2922 

A.M. 

A.M. 


A.M. 

2952 

7/16 

4048 3/16 


5143 15/16 

2982 14/16 

4078 10/16 


5174 

6/16 

3013 

5/16 

4109 1/16 


5204 13/16 

3043 12/16 

4139 8/16 


5235 

4/16 

3074 

3/16 

4169 15/16 


5265 11/16 

3104 10/16 

4200 6/16 


5296 

2/16 

3135 

1/16 

4230 13/16 


5326 

9/16 

3165 

8/16 

4261 4/10 


5357 


■ 


' 


—..li— 


3195 15/16 

4291 11/16 


5387 

' 7/16 

3226 

6/16 

4322 2/16 


5417 14/16 

3256 13/16 

4352 9/16 


5448 

1 5/16 

3287 

4/16 

4383 


5478 12/16 
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A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

».317 11/16 

33 18 2/16 

33/8 0/16 

3409 

4413 7/16 

4443 14/16 

4474 5/16 

4504 12/16 

5609 3/16 
5539 10/16 
5570 1/16 
5600 8/16 

3439 7/16 

3469 14/16 

3600 6/16 
.3530 12/16 

4535 8/16 

4565 10/16 

4596 1/16 

4626 8/16 

5630 15/16 
5661 6/16 
5691 13/16 
5722 4/16 

3361 .3/16 

3591 1(/16 

3622 1/16 

3652 8/16 

4656 15/16 

4687 6/16 

4717 13/16 

4748 4/16 

5752- 11/16 
5783 2/16 
5813 9/16 
5844 

3682 15/16 

3713 6/16 

374.4 13/16 

3774 4/16 

4778 11/16 

4809 2/16 

4839 9/16 

4870 

58U 7/16 
5904 14/16 
5935 6/16 
5965 12/16 

3804 11/16 

3835 2/16 

3865 9/10 

3896 

4900 7/16 

4930 14/16 

4961 5/16 

4991 12/16 

5996 3/16 
60?6 10/16 
6057 1/16 
6087 8/16 

3926 7/16 

39.56 14/16 ' 

3987 .5/16 

4017 12/16 

5022 3/16 

5052 10/16 

5083 1/16 

5113 8/16 



N.B. — B.C. years are obtainable by subtracting the 
above figures, when less than 4001, from Conventional B.C. 
4004. 

The last traceable JSeb, actually celebrated in Khem, 
is that which fell in A.M. 3317Tff=Conv. B.C. 686 t^, in 
the reign of Taharqa of the 25th Dynasty : but Seb 
observance practically ceased in Khem 18247 years 
before then, with the celebration by Oasarkon II of the 
22nd Dynasty of the Sed which fell in A.M. 31354^= 
Conv. B.C. 86S|I. This is alDimportant, as revealing 
approximately when old Khem proper finally broke up. 

1 now give a List of all S(TTHIC RISINGS throughout 
the 1461-Tears’ Cycle, commencing from Zero. It is 
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really made up in quartettes, or sets of 4 years. The 
first, appearing as 4Tiir, is analysable thus — 


0-1 

7/480 1 

A.M. 0-1 

7/480 


1 

7/480 

2 

14/480 


1 

7/480 

.8 

21/180 


1 

7/480 

4 

28/480 : 

= 4 7/120 

4 

28/480, 

1 



So, the 

second- 

-which in the first 

instance 

is really 


another 4^, and to be added to its predecessor — is 
analysable thus — 

A.M 5 85/480 

6 42/480 

7 49/480 

8 56/480= 8 14/120 
The figures appearing for each date in the Calendar 
indicate the last year in the quartette of years for that date. 

Of course, the List may be started either from F. 1 
Thoth, at the Celestial Autumnal Equinox (where I am 
starting it now), or from P. 1 Epiphi (our 20th July, on 
the Conventional Diagram) — F. 1 Epiphi, as marking 
the Celestial Summer Solstice for the Egyptian priests 
after the opening of the Christian Era, being where these 
priests started their own priestly Year. 


0- 

1 Thoth = 0 — 

4 

7/120 

18 Thoth 

... 73 

6/120 

2 


8 

14/120 

19 

... 77 

13/120 

8 


VI 

21/120 

20 

... 81 

20/120 

4 


16 

28/120 

21 

... 85 

27/120 

5 


20 

.35/120 

22 

... 89 

.34/120 

6 


U 

42/120 

23 

93 

41/120 

7 


28 

49/120 

24 

... 97 

48/120 

8 


32 

56/120 

25 

... 101 

.55/120 

9 


36 

63/120 

26 

... 105 

62/120 

10 


40 

70/120 

27 

... 109 

69/120 

11 


44 

77/120 

28 

... 113 

76/120 

12 


48 

84/120 

29 

117 

83/120 

18 


52 

91/120 

30 

... 121 

90/120 

14 


56 

98/120 




15 


60 

10.5/120 

1 Paophi 

... 125 

97/120 

16 


64 

112/120 

2 

M* 1-29 

104/120 

17 

... ' 

68 

119/120 

3 

... 133 

111/180 
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4 Paophi 


137 

118/120 

5 


142 

5/120 

6 


146 

12/120 

7 


150 

19/120 

8 


154 

26/120 

9 


156 

33/120 

10 


162 

40/120 

11 


166 

47/120 

12 


170 

54/120 

18 


174 

61/120 

14 


178 

68/120 

16 


182 

75/120 

16 


186 

82/1 ’0 

17 


190 

89/120 

18 


191 

96/120 

19 


198 

103/120 

20 


202 

110/120 

21 


206 

117/120 

22 


211 

4/120 

28 


215 

11/120 

24 


219 

18/120 

•25 


223 

25/120 

26 


227 

32/120 

27 


231 

39/120 

28 


235 

46/120 

29 


239 

53/120 

80 


243 

60/120 

1 Athyr 


247 

67/120 

2 


251 

74/120 

3 


255 

81/120 

4 


259 

88/120 

5 


263 

95/120 

8 


267 

102/110 

7 


271 

109/120 

8 


275 

116/120 

9 


280 

3/120 

10 


284 

10/120 

11 


288 

17/120 

12 


292 

24/120 

13 


296 

31/120 

14 


300 

38/120 

15 


304 

45/120 

16 


308 

52/120 

17 


312 

59/120 

18 


316 

66/120 

19 


320 

73/120 

20 


324 

80/120 

21 


328 

87/120 

22 


332 

94/120 


23 Athyr 

... 336 

101/120 

24 

... 340 

108/120 

25 

... 344 

115/120 

26 

... 349 

2/120 

27 

... 353 

9/120 

28 

... 357 

16/120 

29 

... 361 

2.3/120 

30 

... 365 

30/120 

1 Khoiak 

... 369 

87/120 

2 

... 373 

44/120 

3 

... 377 

51/120 

4 

... 381 

58/120 

5 

... 385 

65/120 

6 

... 389 

72/120 

7 

... 393 

79/120 

8 

... 397 

86/120 

9 

... 401 

93/120 

10 

... 405 

100/120 

11 

... 409 

107/120 

12 

... 413 

114/120 

13 

... 418 

1/120 

14 

... 422 

8/120 

15 

... 426 

15/120 

16 

... 430 

12/120 

17 

... 434 

29/120 

18 

... 438 

36/120 

19 

... 412 

43/120 

20 

. . . 446 

50/120 

21 

. . . 450 

57/120 

22 

454 

64/120 

23 

... 458 

71/120 

24 

... 462 

78/120 

25 

... 466 

85/120 

26 

... 470 

92/120 

27 

... 474 

99/120 

28 

... 478 

106/120 

29 

... 482 

113/120 

30 

... 487 


1 Tybi 

... 491 

7/120 

2 

... 495 

14/120 

3 

... 499 

21/120 

1 

... 503 

28/120 

5 

... 507 

35/120 

0 

. . 511 

42/120 

7 

.. 515 

49/120 

S 

. . 519 

56/120 

9 

523 

63/120 

10 

... 527 

70/120 
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11 Tybi 

.. 531 

77/120 

12 

.. 535 

84/120 

13 

.. 539 

91/120 

14 

.. 543 

98/120 

15 

.. 547 

105/120 

16 

. 551 

112/120 

17 

. 555 

119/120 

IS 

560 

6/120 

19 

.. 564 

13/120 

20 

.. 568 

20/120 

21 

.. 572 

27/120 

it 

.. 576 

34/120 

.23 

.. 680 

41/120 

24 

.. 584 

48/120 

25 

.. 588 

55/120 

26 

.. 592 

6}/l>0 

27 

.. 596 

69/120 

28 

.. 600 ' 

76/120 

29 

. 604 

83/120 

30 

.. 608 

90/120 

' 1 Mekhir 

.. 612 

97/120 

2 

.. 616 

104/120 

3 

620 

111/120 

4 

.. 624 

118/120 

5 

.. 629 

6/120 

6 

.. 633 

12/120 

7 

.. 637 

19/120 

8 

.. 641 

26/120 

9 

.. 645 

33/120 

10 

.. 649 

40/120 

11 

.. 653 

47/120 

•12 

.. 657 

54/120 

13 

. . 661 

61/120 

14 

.. 665 

68/120 

15 

.. 669 

75/120 

16 

.. 673 

82/120 

17 

.. 677 

89/120 

18 

.. 681 

96/120 

19 

. . 685 

103/120 

20 

.. 689 

110/120 

'21 

. . 693 

117/120 

22 

. 698 

4/120 

23 

702 

11/120 

-24 

.. 706 

18/120 

25 

.. 710 

25/120 

26 

.. 714 

32/120 

27 

718 

39/120 

(28 

.. 722 

46/120 

:29 

.. 726 

53/120 

30' 

730 

60/120 
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1 Phamenoth 

734 

67/120 

2 

738 

74/120 

3 

742 

81/130 

4 

746 

88/130 

5 

750 

95/120 

6 

754 

102/120 

7 

758 

109/120 

8 

762 

116/ieO 

9 

767 

3/1*0 

10 

771 

10/120 

11 

775 

17/120 

12 

779 

24/120 

13 

783 

31/120 

14 

787 

38/120 

15 

'91 

45/120 

16 

795 

52/120 

17 

799 

59/120 

18 

803 

66/120 

19 

807 

73/120 

20 

811 

80/120 

21 

815 

87/120 

22 

819 

94/(20 

23 

823 

101/120 

24 

827 

108/120 

25 

831 

115/120 

26 

836 

2/120 

27 

840 

9/120 

28 

844 

16/120 

29 

848 

23/120 

30 

852 

30/120 

1 Pharmuthi 

S56 

37/120 

2 

860 

44/120 

3 

864 

51/120 

4 

868 

58/130 

5 

872 

65/120 

6 

876 

72/120 

7 

880 

79/120 

8 

884 

86/120 

9 

888 

93/120 

10 

892 

100/120 

11 

896 

107/120 

12 

900 

114/120 

13 

905 

1/120 

14 

909 

8/120 

15 

913 

15/120 

16 

917 

22/120 

17 

921 

29/120 

18 

925 

36/120 

19 

929 

43/120 

20 

933 

50/120 
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SI Pbarmilthi... 

987 


941 

28 

945 

M 

949 

,25 

958 

26 

957 

27 

961 

28 

965 

2U 

969 

80 

974 

1 Pakhons ... 

978 

2 

982 

8 

986 

4 

990 

5 

994 

6 

998 

7 

1002 

8 

1006 

9 

1010 

10 

1014 

11 

1018 

12 

1022 

18 

1026 

14 

1030 

15 

1081 

16 

1038 

17 

10i2 

18 

1017 

19 

1051 

20 

1055 

21 

1059 

22 

1068 

28 

1007 

24 

1071 

25 

1075 

26 

1079 

27 

1088 

28 

1087 

29 

1091 

80 

1095 

1 Paoni 

io;i9 

2 

1108 

8 

1107 

4 

nil 

5 

1116 

6 

1120 

7 

1124 

8 

1128 


67/120 9 Paoni 

64/120 10 

71/120 11 

78/120 12 

85/120 13 

92/120 14 

99/120 15 

106/120 16 
113/120 17 

18 
19 

7/120 20 
14/120 21 

21/120 22 
28/120 23 

35/120 24 

42/120 25 

49/120 20 

50/ 1 20 27 

63/120 28 

70/120 29 

77/120 60 

84/120 
91/120 

98/120 1 Epiphi 

105/120 2 

112/120 3 
119/120 i. 

6/120 5 
13/120 e 
20 /. 20 7 
27/120 8 

34/120 9 

41/120 10 

48/120 11 

55/120 12 

62/120 13 
69/120 14 

76/120 15' 

83/120 16 

90/. 20 17 

18 

97/120 19 

104/120 20 

111/120 21 
118/120 22 
5/120 23 

12/120 24 

19/120 26 

26/180 26 


... 1132 3.5/120 

... 1136 40/120 

... 1140 47/120 

... 1144 54/120 

.. 1148 61/120 

... 1162 68/120 

... 1166 ; 5/120 
... 1160 82/120 

... 1164 89/120 

... 1108 96/120 

... 1172 103/120 

... 1176 110/120 

...•1180 117/120 

... 1186 4/180 

... 1189 11/120 

.. 1193 18/UO 

... 1197 25/120 

. . 1201 32/120 

... 1206 .39/120 

.. 1209 46/120 

... 1213 53/120 

... 1217 00/120 


.. 12 >1 67/120 

.. 1225 74/120 

... 12-29 81/120 

.. 12.33 88/120 

... 1237 9.5/120 

... 1241 102/120 

... 1245 109/120 

.. 1249 116/120 

.. 1254 3/120 

... 1258 10/120 

... 1262 17/120 

... 1260 24/120 

... 1270 31/120 

... 1274 38/120 

.. 1278 4.5/120 

... 1282 52/120 

... 1280 59/120 

... 1290 66/120 

... 1294 73/1^0 

. . 1298 80/120 

... 1302 87/120 

... 1308 94/1 So 

... 1310 101/12b 

.. 18 4 m/m 

... 1318 11^/120 
... 1323 2/120 


4 , 
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27 Epiphi 

... 1327 

9/120 

28 

... 1881 

13/1'0 

29 

.. 1335 

23/120 

80 

... 1839 

30/120 

1 Mesorc ... 1848 

37/120 

2 

. . 1347 

41/120 

3 

... 1351 

51/120 

4 

... 1355 

58/120 

5 

... 1859 

65/120 

6 

. ... 1363 

72/120 

7 

... 1867 

79/120 

8 

... -1371 

86/120 

9 

... 1875 

93/120 

10 

... 1379 

100/120 

11 

... 1383 

107/120 

12 

... 1887 

114/120 

13 

... 1892 

1/120 

14 

... 1896 

8/120 


15 Mesore 

... 1400 

15/120 

16 

... 1404 

22/120 

17 

... 1408 

29/120 

18 

... 1412 

36/120 

19 

... 1416 

43/120 

20 

... 1420 

50/120 

21 

... 1424 

57/120 

22 

. 1428 

64/120 

23 

... 1432 

71/120 

24 

... 1436 

78/120 

25 

... 1440 

85/120 

26 

... 1144 

92/120 

1 

... 1448 

99/120 

1 28 

... 1452 

106/120 

29 

... 1456 

113/120 

30 

... 1461. 


860 


These figures are themselves the actual figures for Risings 
in the first Cycle, or whatever Cycle we choose to regard 
as the first. Thus they would apply to any Rising in 
the Era of Menes — in connection with which period, 
howei er, the only Rising we know about is the Extra- 
ordinai’y Heliacal Rising which ushered in that king’s 
accession in Conv. B.C. 2908||tr-2907-14i^ Thus, that 
particular Rising took place in A. M. 1095,%= 1095^^ 
s=1096f, and therefore, we see, it occurred on the 30th 
day of Pakhons. 

Eor Risings in the 2nd Cycle, or whatever Cycle we 
choose to regard as such, we first take the figures in the 
foregoing List which answer to the reported date of the 
Rising. Thus, dealing with the Rising which is reported 
to have occurred in the 7tb regnal year of Senwosri III 
of the 12th Dynasty, and the 120th year of the Dynasty, 
let us still assume that it happened on I7th Athyr. By 
the foregoing List that means A.M. 312,%. To this we 
must add 1461 years, as we are now in our 2nd Cycle. 
That gives us A.M. 1 773V% as the last year of a quartette 
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of Risings which took place on I7th Athyr. Hence 
we get — 

A.M. 


r 1770 315/480 
\ 1771 322/480 

1 15 73 230/480 

(. 1778 28(5/480 


Elsewliere I show that, out of these 4 years, the particular 
year that we happened to want, is A.M. 17711-11. These 
figures, however, need revision. I shall recur to the 
matter shortly. 

For the 3rrl Cycle, if we choose to regard it as such, 
we again begin with the figures in the above List. But 
this time we add 2,922 years, Le., twice l,4ul years. Thus, 
dealing with the Rising which is reported to liave occur- 
red in the 11th regnal year of Thakalath TI of the 22n(l 
Dynasty, i.e., in A.M. 3l74.t^l!=Couv. B.C. 829Htl, let 
us assume that its True Time date was 3 Athyr. On the 
above List that gives us A.M. 255 rVo. Add 2,922 to this, 
and we get A.M. 317711^, as the last of the quartette, 
which must have been — 


A.M. 


Conv. D.C. 


81 74 :50:l/480 

.817.5 310/480 
.3176 317/480 
3177 334/480 


839 177/480 

838 170/480 

837 16.3/480 

836 156/480. 


With these Lists students may now make their own 


c-ilculations from the data supplied by the monuments,' etc. 


This brings us to a consideration of those very special 
phenomenal occurrences which we may call the EXTRA- 
ORDINARY HELIACAL RISINGS of SIRIUS. The 


stretch of J ,461 years lying between any two of these events 
— one of which occurred but onc'* in each 1461 Years’ 
Cycle — is what Egyptologists commonly cal). Jtlie Sothic 
Cycle. I submit that it could only have come into exis- 
tence physically with the opening of the Christian Era-: 
and I suggest that thereupon the month with which the 
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Year opened there calendrically was no more called 
Thoth, but Epiphi, because of the “Manifestation.” 

Owing to the fact that the Annual Heliacal Hisings 
took place, not at 30 Taurus, as I formerly wrongly 
thought, but at the middle of Nakahatra Punarvaau, and 
therefore at 30 Constellation Gemini, or thereabouts — a 
piece of information for which I am indebted to Mr. N. K. 
Majumdar, M.A., Lecturer in Astronomy at Calcutta 
University — the following amended List of such Extra- 
ordinary Hisings will now have to be substituted for the 
List set forth on pp. 5 and 6 of Ancient Momio Chrono'ogy. 


A.M.. 

109a ■ 3:lit/4.80 

1093 316/480 

1094 333/480 

1095 360/480 

2553 339/480 

2554 346/480 

2555 353/480 
255(i 360/480 


Conventional B.C. 

2911 141/480 

2910 134/480 

2909 127/480 

2908 120/480 

1450 141/480 

1449 134/480 
1448 127/480 , 
1447 120/480 


Spheroidal sub-divisions — the difference between 
1 Thoth at the Autumnal Equinox and the later priestly date 1 
Epiphi at the Summer Solstice — taken as years, and subtracted from 
the last quartette, would give us the following quartette, which may 
be compared with the conventional figures represented by Poole’s 
B.C. 1822— 


A.M. 2645 9/480 

2646 16/480 

2647 25/480 

2648 34/480 


B.C. 1358 471/480 
1357 444/480 

1356 457/480 

1355 456/480) 


A.M. 


A.D. 


4014 339/480 = 

4015 346/480 

4016 353/480 

4017 360/480 


15 346/480 (fr. 23 Sept.)- 10 363/480 (to 22 

16 353/480 17 360/480 Sept.) 

17 360/480 18 367/480 - - 

18 367/480 19 874/480 


6476 889/480 = 1476 346/480 

5476 346/480 1477 358/480 

6477 363/480 1478 360/480 

5 178 360/480 1479 367/480 


- 1477 863/480 

1478 360/480 

1479 ,367/480 

1480 374/480 
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60!J6 3a9/480 = 2937 346/480 

6937 346/480 2988 353/480 

6938 353/480 2939 360/480 

6939 360/480 2940 367/430 


- 2938 853/480 

2939 360/180 

2940 367/480 

2941 374/480 


(And so on, at intervals of 1,401 years). 

The old List, which I am now discarding, had the 
appearance of being more correct, because it happened 
to harmonise very nearly with the familiar figures of our 
modern conventional reckoning. For example, see Conv, 
B.C. 1322f^| (p. 6 of my pamphlet) and Poole’s B.C. 
1322. This new List seemingly does not so harmonise. 
Nevertheless, we must now stand by it, on principle. 

A few words in elucidation of the Extraordinary 
Heliacal Risings may here be acceptable. During say 
the Ra II r^gi*> e, when the year of 365 days was in 
vogue, as that artificial Calendar-year was shorter by \ 
of a day than Natural Time, as recorded permanently 
on the outer Spheroid, or Fixed Clock, nominally of 360 
but really of 365{- degrees, or Spheroidal sub-divisions. 
Progressive 1 Thoth (the Indicator of the small inner 
revolving Epicycle, or Calendrical Clock), as it travelled 
round the Fixed Clock in its journey through the 1460 
(1461)-Years’ Cycle, got back j- of a day too soon to its 
annual starting-point (w^herever we elect to place this 
latter), Le,, it lost ^ of a day every year, or a whole 
natural year of 365| days, every Cycle of 1,461 years. 

Indeed, it was owing to this fact that the so-called 
annual “ Manifestation ” or Rising of Sothis (Sirius) 
occurred 4 times successively for each Calendar-date 
(representing 4-iV> luore precisely 4^, ordinary days) 
on the Fixed Clock. Thus, not till Progressive 1 Thoth 
had inade the complete tour of the Spheroid 4 tina^s, did 
it come round again to its' original starting-point, in 
unison with Nature, as revealed in the movements and 
positions of the Celestial kosmos. That is to sAy, once. 
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and only once, during every Cycle of 1,461 years (366J 
X 4), did Progressive 1 Thoth, the Indicator, reach and 
equate with the Spheroidal point 30 Constellation Gemini 
=1096f = P. 30 Pakhons, at the moment of the actual 
Heliacal Rising there. This place of ‘ ‘ manifestation ” it 
may be remembered, I used to think was at 30 Taurus, 
and therefore I used to call it F. 1 Epiphi on the old 
discarded Clock. For the purposes of exposition the 
“Manifestation” may be said to have always occurred 
on tlie same date (30 Pakhons) by the Fixed Clock, or 
Clock of Natural Time : though, as a matter of fact, it 
ceaselessly side-stepped by virtue of the Precession 
movement. Rut the Romiu did not go by that Clock. 
Their Calendar was the small inner revolving Epicyclical 
Clock. This gradually diverged from the Fixed Clock, 
with which it once more found itself in unison 
only at the end of a 1461-Years’ Cycle, though it 
had lost a Year in the process. For example : in A.M. 
0-1 the Year started with F. 1 Thoth and P. 1 Thoth 
falling together. That year the Rising occurred 9 
months afterwards, at 30 Constellation Gemini =1095-^ 
on the Spheroid =30 Pakhons on the Fixed Clock. 
But, after the lapse of another year, the 365-days 
Revolving Calendrical Year had come to an end of a 
day earlier than the Fixed Calendar. Hence, for 4 years 
in succession during a space of 4^^*;; Spheroidal 

sub-divisions), the Rising occurred on the same date 
(30 Pakhons), judged by both Clocks. But in the 5th 
year, when the actual Rising took place, the Revolving 
Clock, having by then lost a whole day, shoAved no lojiger 
30 Pakhons, but 1 Paflni = 1 Constellation Cancer = 
Spheilaidal point 1096|^; though, of course, by the 
Fixed Clock, the real date was still 30 Pakhons = 3') 
Consternation Gemini =1 095 This also happened 4 
times ; and the 9th year, when the Rising occurred, the 
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Bevolving Clock, having lost yet another day, /.<?., in all 
2 days, showed the date as 2 Paoni=2 Constellation 
Cancer=Spheroidal point 1097ffs. i-his manner it 
advanced gradually all round the Spheroid, i.e.. Pro- 
gressive I I'hoth (the ever-shifting Indicator) pointed for 
1< years running to 1 Thoth on the Pixed Clock ; and so 
on, right round the circle. 

When, in course of this career, P. 1 Thoth arrived at 
30 Gemini = 1095’“7"=30 Pakhons on the Fixed Clock, 
there took place, within the quartette of Risings then 
due, what I am calling an Extraordinary Heliacal Rising 
or “ Manifestation ” of Sirius (Sothis), i.e., an event that 
only occurred once iii every Cycle of 1,461 years. It was 
the stretch of time that lay between any two of these 
which, after the opening of the Christian Bra, really 
constituted the so-called “ Sothic Cycle.” 

Hence, one of these rare events, if carried back, may 
be said to have distinguished A.M. 1095j=Conv. B. C. 
2908{^«=the cero-point of the epochal year when 
Mencs ascended the throne at Memphis. We have 
seen that this year was also remarkable in that a llunti 
Tleh, in celebration of a completed Spheroidal period 
of 12 1 1 years, fell in it. Thus the first Extraordinary 
Heliacal Rising in the M6nes Em itself must really 
have been the one that occuri’ed in A.M. 2556||~ = 
Conv. B.C. 1447 JIt], or at least in some one of the years 
of the quartette of Risings that ended with that year ; 
and the first Sed Iieh of the Menes Era must have 
fallen in A.M. 1126^ = Conv. B.C. 2883||^. 

Now let us see how those modifications work in their 
application to actual Romic history, i.e., speaking more 
specifically, to the data we get from the monuments, etc., 
in the shape say of priestly reports of Feasts held in 
celebration of Sothic Risings, whether ordinary, i.e., 
annual, or extraordinai’y, i.e., cyclical. 
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One test will suffice : so let us«sei& wl»&tk«r tlie 
peperted as having occurted in thts 'TWnssgnal year of 
^nwosri IH of the 12th Dynasty w'brl{«< out all right, 
%.e,, whether the year A.M. 177111® falls-ii^ its pfopOf 
place -in - ^stTcihtion with 17th Afhyr'^-th© djrte'“ x^'^hich 
We have hitherto been assuming to be True *4r'^heroidal 
Time for this Rising. 

After Extraordinary Heliacal Rising on liQ Rakhens 
in A.M. l&96m, Conv-. B.C. 2008^11, Ordinary An- 
nual Risings ought to have occurred regularlyv, <.WeH 
they do, thus — 


1 — 30 Paoni at 1. 28/480 per day 


1 — 30 Epiphi 
1 — 30 Mysore 
1-^80' Thoth . 

T 

1^30 Paoplii 
M7 Athyr 


A.M. 


1095 

121 

30 0 
JT^T) 
S 0 0 
‘ItTo' 

1217' 

121 

2 4 0 
Tg^o 
MO 

1339 

121 

1 2 0 
TTTo 

0 0 0 

4 8T/ 

1461 


121 

3 0 0 
4g~o' 


m-i m 

121 III 
170#, HI 

08 m 

1773 M|. 


This A. M. 1773 HJI is therefore tJie last year of a 
quartette of years, which must have been— 


1 1772 III. 
( 1773 mi 


And tho year wo were in search of, namely^ A.M; 1771^ 
or Oonv. B.O. 2282 m, is of course the second year- in 
the quartette. 

It is gratifying to find that, in spite of .the re-con- 
struction of the Clock now being made, our-roimlts, as set 
forth in some detail in Itomic remain, 

for the most part unaffected. 
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Nevertheless, I 6nd on reconsideration that the 
equivalent in spheroidal or True Time for the 16th 
day of the 8th month ” (the date mentioned by the priest 
when announcing the celebration of the Feaet for the 
Heliacal Hislng of Sirius in the 7th regnal year of 
Senwosri HI of the 12th Dynasty), i.e., 16th PharmSthi, 
is not 17 ATOYR, but 16 ATHYR. Hence—' 

16 ATHYR = Spheroidal Division 3G8|ff 

Add for 2Hd Cycle 1461 

A.M. 1769M#= 7th regnal 
year of Senwosri III = the last year of the quartette of 
years — 

B.C. 2237 293/480 A.M. 1766 187/480 
2236 286/480 _ 1767 194/480 

2235 279/480 “ 1768 201/480 

2234 272/480 1769 208/480 


I therefore re- construct the 12th Dynasty thus — 

Amenemhat 1 18 years ... A.M. 1648ffi^ — 166541^. 

Senwosri T 45 „ ... „ 1666414 — 1710|f4. 

(His 3rd year would have been A.M. 1667444 ; and the 
beginning of the Sed H«b period marking the completion 
of the Temple-foundations he had laid would have been 
the one immediately following the Sed Heb for A.M. 
1674J .) 

Amenemhat II 36 years ... A.M. 1710144 — 1746:^. 

Senwosri II 19 „ 1746^1^ — I764f44. 

Senwosri HI 38 „ ... „ 1763444— 1800144. 

(His 7th .regnal year, in which the Heliacal Rising of 
Sirius occurred, was A.M. l769t44=B.O. 2234444- , It 
would also have been the 120th of the Dynasty, thus — 
1648 444 + 119 years of Itbtt each= 

120 ‘jgp, 

A.M. 176^ IlSr = the 120th year). 


6 
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Amenemhat III 48 years ... A.M. 180011^— 1848H4* 

Amenemhat IV 9 „ ... „ 1848||| — 1856H^. 

Sebekuefrare 4 „ ... „ — 1859|H* 


Period i A.M. 1648||^1859H4=B.C.2356i^— 2144 

?<jj 

TBTT- 

We may therefore 'comfortably assume that these 
results — approximate only and provisional though they 
are for the present — constitute a fairly solid and reliable 
foundation on which to erect the structure of further 
calculations, and that in ancient Bomic history, as thus 
culled from the monuments and put upon our Cycle, we 
possess a main-line from which, by the aid of whatever 
synchronisms exist between that history and the dis- 
covered vestiges of outside ancient Civilisations — such as 
Rome, Greece, Krete, Mykenae, and the even older 
Mediterranean World, and also llhodo-Tjeuko-Turania, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Media, Israel, Central Asia, India 
and 'old Kathay — branch-lines of enquiry may now, b(' 
projected, and further investigational efforts of a very 
far-reaching and promising nature be hopefully and 
confidently attempted. 

Our Meld of Research, however, is a. vast and com- 
plex one — for nothing less than all Antiquity lies iu- 
vitin|»ly before us. 



Kant’s Central Concept 

BX 

Kamdas Khan, M.A., Pii.D. 

Every thoughtful reader of the “ Critique of Pure 
Reason ” knows that one of the most perplexing points 
in the mastery of the Kantian philosophy is Kant’s doc- 
trine of the “ thing-iu-itself.” This difficulty is doubt- 
less partly due to the fact that the book primarily deals 
with the problem of knowledge, and not with the problem 
of being, and whatever Kant says of tbe latter is some- 
what indirect in nature, and evidently is to him secondary 
in importance. Rut the Science of Knowledge is so 
vitally connected with the science of being that a tho- 
rough treatment of one to a certain extent necessitates 
that of the other. Por this reason his doctrine of the 
“ thing-in-itself ” occupies an important- place in ttie 
“Critique of Pure Reason,” though the problem' which 
the “ ritique ” proposes to solve is that of the possibility 
of knowledge, i.e., “ How are synthetic judgments a priori 
possible ? ” 

Another difficulty in understanding this doctrine of 
Kant is that in the- different parts of the book he uses 
different designatiqns for this “ thing-in-itself,’’ without 
defining their relations to one another. In the -Aesthetic 
he usually has the phrase, “ thing-in-itself,” or “ tl^gs- 
in-ihemselves,” but elsewhere he employs in addition 
“•Noumenon,” “Transcendental object,” “Objects by 
themselves,” etc. 
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Such being the case, the question presents itself to 
the reader : what is exactly Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing- 
in>itself ” in the “ Critique of Pure Beason ”? This 
comprehensive question at once suggests to us such 
inquiries as these : What is the “ thing-in-itself ” — is it 
a sense-object or simply a thought-object ? Can we know 
anything of it ? Is it correct to say that Kant asserts 
that what a “ thing-in-itself ” is cannot lie known by us, 
but only that it exists can l)e known by us ? Is the 
phrase “thing-in-itself ’’ synonymous with the phrase 
“ transcendental object ’’ ? Is Kant’s Noumenon identi- 
cal with his “ thing--in-itself.” What is the relation of the 
concept “ thing-in-itself ’’ to the Ideas of the Reason ? 
What is Kant’s doctrine of Substance ? What is the 
difference between Substance and the “ thing-in-itself ”? 
What does Kant mean by the phrase “ Substratum of 
phenomena ”? Is this identical with the “ thing-in- 
itself ”? Kant most emphatically disclaims the charge 
brought against him that his system is idealism ; he 
denies that he is an idealist in the ordinary sense of that 
term. What, then, is the difference between Berkeley’s 
idealism, which he calls “ Dogmatic,” and Kant’s own 
idealism, which he calls ‘^Transcendental ” or “ Critical 
These are some of the questions which suggest them- 
selves to every attentive reader of the “ Critique of Pure 
Reason,’’ and yet they are questions by no means easy 
to answer. Therefore it must be said at the outset that 
what we propose to do is neither to defend nor to advo- 
cate Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-ih-itself ’’ as consis- 
tent throughout his system, but to interpret it from a 
purely historic point of view in the light of the philoso- 
phic thought of his day. For this end, in the first place, 
we shall endeavour, to determine what is his doctrine of 
the “ thing-in-itself,’’ as it is presented in the “ Critique 
of Pure Beason.” And in the second place we propose to 
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seek an historical explanation of this doctrine hy tracing 
its development in his own mind. 

PARTI 

I. In undertiiking this historical study, the ftrst 
point of our inquiry is : What is Kant’s dpctrine of the 
“ thing-in-itself ” in the Transcendental Aesthetic ? 

(1) The only possible answer to this inquiry seems 
to be as follows : Whatever we may say in regard to 
the other parts of the book, a careful study of this divi- 
sion of the “ Critique ” clearly reveals the fact that Kant 
proceeds upon the assumption that the “ thing-in-itself ” 
exists, and that it produces in us sensations by affecting 
our senses. This is clearly implied in his definition of 
sensation as “ the effect produced by an object upon the 
faculty of representation so far as we are affected by it ” 
(17)* and in his definition of the Sensibility as “ this 
faculty of receiving representations, according to the 
manner in which we are affected by objects ” (17). For 
a non-existent can neither affect the Sensibility nor 
produce any effect upon the faculty. Kant argues, 
however, that we cannot know the nature of’ that extra- 
mental reality ; this is his Absolute Soepticism. Things 
are known to us merely as phenomena ; this is bis 
Vheuonienism. And this Phenomenism of Kant i*ests 
upon his Subjectivism, that all forms of intuition are 
merely subjective and have no cxtramental validity. 
Kant is compelled to uphold this Subjectivism, for this 
is the only way, he thinks, by which the problem of 
knowledge — “ How are synthetic judgments a prwri 
possible ”? — can be solved. (Proleg. 14.) 

The following are some of his statements in regard to 
the unknowableness of the “thing-in-itself.” “Even 

* The Critique of Pure EeasoUj traus. by Muller. 
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if we could see to the very bottom of a phenomenon, it 
would remain for ever altogether different from the 
knowledge of the thing by itself ” (39). “ Even if we 

could impart the highest degree of clearness to our 
intuition, we should not come one step nearer to the 
nature of objects by themselves” (38). “What the 
objects are by themselves w'ould never become known to 
us, even through the clearest knowledge of that which 
alone is given to us, the phenomenon ” (38). “ It 

remains completely unknown to us what objects may be 
by themselves and apart from the receptivity of our 
senses ” (37). “ Such qualities which belong to things 

by themselves can never be given to us through the 
senses ” (31) (Comp. Proleg. 14). 

But phenomena imply a something wliich is not 
phenomenal ; for there can be no appearance without 
something that appears. And Kant seems to regard the 
“ thing-in-itself ” as tlie correlative of phenomenon 
when he says : “ The transcendental conception of all 
phenomena in space, is a critical warning that nothing 
which is seen in space is a thing by itself, nor space a 
form of things supposed to belong to them by them- 
selves, but that objects by themselves are not known to 
us at all, and that what we call external objects are 
nothing but representations of our senses, the form of 
which is space, and the tr ue correlative of lohich, that is 
l/ie. thittff by itself is not knawn,' nor can be known by 
these representations, nor do we care to know anything 
about it in our daily experience ” (26). 

Kant goes further and conceives the “ thing-in-itself ” 
as the ground of phenomeiui when he says : “ Hencej so far 
as their form' is Concerned, much may be predicated of 
them« ■ffi'iori,h\xi nothing whatever of the things by them- 
selves oh which these pheiiomena may be grounded^ (diB). 


^ Tho Italics are mine. 
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T6 sura up, Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself ” 
in tbe Transcendental Aesthetic is this : — Our knowledge 
is merely phenomenal, as the forms of intuition— space 
and time— have merely subjective and no extra-mental 
significance ; but the phenomenal implies that which is 
not phenomenal, the “ thing-in-itselF,” — which is its 
true correlative and on which phenomena may be 
grounded ; in other words, sensation presupposes a some- 
what which affects our senses and produces sensations in 
us, though we cannot know anything whatever of that 
non-phenomenal, the “ thing-in-itself.” 

(3) The doubt sometimes entertained in regard to the 
central doctrine of the Aesthetic does not, in the least, 
modify Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself.” It is 
said that the cardinal point which Kant aims to estab- 
lish in the Aesthetic, is not absolutely clear, (a) It may 
be ' regarded as the doctrine that space and time are 
a prion intuitions j or (A) it may l)e taken as the doc- 
trine that space and time are merely stibjective forma 
of knowing and not laws of things ; or (<?) it may be 
regarded as the doctrine that all our knowledge is pheno- 
menal and not nouraenal. But whichever of these throe 
we may accept as the central doctrine of tbe Aesthetic, 
Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself ” does not require 
any change (B. Erdmann, Kant’S? Kriticismus, p. 20). 

(3) This is the substance of Kant’s conception of the 
“ thing-in-its^lf ” in the Aesthetic. In regard to the dis- 
puted question of a discrepancy in the two editions of the 
“ Critique of Pure Reason,” we may say that — so far as 
this part is concerned — whichever view one may take, 
Kant’s position in respect to the “ thing-in-itsolf ” remains 
unchanged. 

Perhaps this is the mo.st fitting place to say a few 
words in regard to the two editions of the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason.” Schopenhauer brought the charge that 
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Kant in the second edition abandoned his perfectly con- 
sistent idealistic position, and made his immortal 
“Critique” a “ self- contradictory book, the sense of 
which could not, therefore, be thoroughly clear and com- 
pfeheusible to anyone.” (The World as Will and Idea, 
Vol. ll, p. 29.) K. Fischer concurs with Schopenhauer 
in this charge against Kant.' On the contrary, Ueber- 
weg, who made a thorough examination of the subject, 
believes that Kant, as he himself states in the Preface 
to the second edition (Vol. I, p. 386), retained essentially 
the same opinions, although he changed his language. 
The question for us is whether the charge of Schopen- 
hauer is just ? 

There can be no doubt that Kant was greatly sur- 
prised when his Critical Idealism was misunderstood and 
identified with the dogmatic Idealism of Berkeley, and 
that in the second edition he made a great effort to correct 
this misapprehension of his critics by suppressing some 
of the statements that led his readers to that misinter- 
pretation, and by changing the form in which the 
deduction of the categories had been expounded. But 
even in the third, and all the later editions, there are 
passages that are just as strongly idealistic as those which 
were removed from the first edition. For example, the 
well-known passage on page 260 runs as follows ; — “ It 
must always remain unknown, whether it (the transcen- 
de^ital object) is to be found within us only, but (oder) 
also without us ; and whether, if sensibility were removed, 
it. would vanish or remain ” (260). Without entering 
into a thorough discussion of this interesting inquiry, a 
careful compaiative study of the two editions compels me 
to l)elieve that the charge of Schopenhauer is unwarrant- 
ed-; all th^t we can say of Kant’s alterations in the second 

‘ A Critique of Kant, Eng. tritnu., London 1888, pp. 95 f., Ch. IV. 
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edition is that he has brought into prominence the 
realistic aspects of his thought in order to correct any 
misapprehension of the first edition. 

II. Passing on to the Transcendental Analytic, our 
attention is at once called to the fact that Kant applies 
another name to wliat was designated in the Aesthetic as 
the thing-in-itself.’' Kant uses the word “ Noumenon ” 
in this part of the “ Critique ” more often than any other 
term, to represent that unknowable somewhat which he 
regards as the true correlative of what is known. 

(1) The question now arises, whether the word 
“Noumenon’’ is exactly synonymous with the phrase 
“ thing-in-itself,’’ and if not, what is the difference 
between the two ? 

Let us listen to what Kant himself says in reference 
to this point : — “ Appearances, so far as they are thought 
as ol)jects under the unity of the categories, are called 
phenomena. But if I admit things which are objects of 
the understanding only, and nevertheless can be given 
as objects of an intuition, though not of sensuous intuition 
(as coram intuitu intellectuali), such things would be 
called Noumena (intelligibilia)” (217;. 

(a) It is evident from this passage that Kant uses 
the word “ Noumenon ” in contrast with the word “ pheno- 
menon,” denoting by it the thought -object which is to be 
intuitively known by the understanding. 

(/>) It is important for our inquiry to note that Kant 
uses the term “ Noumenon ” in two different senses. In 
the first edition of the “ Critique of Pare lieason ” it is 
sometimes used in a positive sense (220) and sometimes 
in a negative sense (311). In the second edition, Kant 
explicitly recognises the distinction between the Noume- 
non in a positive sense, and the Noumenon in a negative 
sense : If by noumenon we mean a thing so far as it 
is not an object of our sensuous inluition^ and make 
6 
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abstraction of our mode of intuition, it may be called a 
noumenon in a negative sense. If, however, we mean by 
it an object of a non-sensuous intuition, we admit thereby 
a peculiar mode of intuition, namely, the intellectual, 
which, however, is not our own, nor one of which we can 
understand even the possibility. I'his would be the 
noumenon in a positive sense” (Vol. I, 488 : Comp. 
Vol. II, 249). In whichever sense the term “ Noumenon” 
may be used, there is tliis common characteristic, — that 
it can never be the object of our knowledge. The 
noumenon in a positive sense certainly can never be the 
object of our intuition, for our intuition is merely sen- 
suous, and not intellectual. Nor can the noumenon in 
a negative sense be the object of our knowledge, for our 
categories do not apply to it. In a word, the term 
** noumenon,” when used without any limitation, is more 
comprehensive than the phrase “ thing-in-itself ” ; for it 
can be used for the noumenon in a positive sense, as well 
as for the noumenon in a Tiegative sense, l^he noumenon 
in a negative sense corresponds to the “ thing-in-itself ” 
of the Aesthetic, and is the true (jorrelative of phenomena 
like the thing-in-itself ” in the same. 

This noumenon in a negative sense also corresponds 
to the phrase transcendental object.” Tor both the 
noumenon in a negative sense and the transcendental 
object are used to denote the ground or foundation of 
phenomena (311, 313). And when the term “ noumenon ” 
is used without any modification in the ‘‘ Critique of Pure 
Reason,” it is generally to bo understood in its negative 
sense. It is to be noted here that Kant conceives the 
term “ noumenon ” in a positive sense in the “ Critique 
of Practical Reason,” and never in a negative sense as in 
the “ Critique of Pure Reason.” 

(2) The next question is : what is the difference in 
signification between the phrase “ thing-in-itself ” and 
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the phrase “ transcendental object,” which also is very 
frequently found in this part of the book ? The answer 
is : Kant uses the phrase “transcendental object ” in the 
same signilication as the phrase “ thing-in-itself,” and as 
the noumenon in a negative sense. The following pass- 
ages prove this statement. “ The understanding therefore 
limits the sensibility without enlarging thereby its own 
field, and by warning the latter that it can never apply to 
things by themselves, but to phenomena only, it forms the 
thought of an object by itself, but as transcendental only, 
which is the cause of phenomena, and therefore never itself 

a phenomenon” (250). “These phenomena 

are not things in themselves, but representations only which 
have their object, but an object that can no longer be seen 
by us, and may, therefore, be called the not-empirical, 
that is, the transcendental object, = X " (96). 

This interpretation of the phrase “transcendental 
object ” is confirmed by the fact that Kant speaks of both 
the “ transcendental object ” and the “ thing-in-itself,” as 
the ground and cause of phenomena throughout the 
“ Critique of Pure Reason ” (pp. ‘IS, 241, 323, 329, 340, 
429, 466, 527). Again, Kant speaks of the “ transcen- 
dental object ” ju.st as he does of the “thing-in-itself,” 
as something of which we have no knowledge, although 
it may be the ground of phenomena. “ The transcen- 
dental object is unknown equally in regard to internal 
and external intuition ” (318, 323, 329, 429, 527). 

There is one passage in the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” 
where Kant seems to distinguish the “ transcendental 
object ” from the “ thing-in-itself.” It is as follows : — 
“The object to which 1 refer any phenomenon is a 
transcendental object, that is, the entirely indefinite 
thought of something in general. This cannot be called 
the noumenon^ (220). 


* The Italics are mine. 
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E.. Lehmanu, in his essay on “ Kant’s Lehre von Ding 
an Sich” (pp. 4<1 j- 4!9) maintains that Kant does not always 
carefully observe this distinction between the “ thing-in- 
itself ” and the “ ti’anscendental object,” but that it is an 
important distinction in order to make his doctrine of 
the “ thing-in-itself ” consistent. Lelxniann brings the 
charge against E. Y. Hartmann and other critics of Kant, 
of overlooking this distinction in Kant. 

It is not necessary in this connection to present a 
formal refutation of Lehmann’s interpretation, as what 
we have stated above to ])rove that Kant identifies the 
“ thing-in- itself ” with the “transcendental object,” is 
sufficient to show that the int<'rpretation of Lehmann 
is unwarranted, and that the interpretation presented 
by us is correct: and it has the almost univeisal support 
pf the critics and expounders of Kant. 

To sum up : Kant uses the designations “ thing-in- 
itself,” “ Noumenon ” in a negative sense, and “ transcen- 
dental object ” interchangeably, and denotes by tliem the 
true correlate of phenomena. It is also to be noted here 
that Kant often uses tlie plirase “ things-in-general ” — 
“ Dingeuborhaupt ” — in the same sense as the phrase 
“ things-in-themselves ” (30, 31) (B. Erdmann, Kant’s 

Kriticismus, pp. 

(3) In the chapter entitled “ On the Ground of Dis- 
tinction of all Subjects (Gegenstande uberhaupt) into 
Phenomena and Noumena,” Kant raises the following 
important as well as interesting inquiry in regard to 
the “thing-in-itself”: “What then is the cause why 
people, not satisfied with the substratum of sensi- 
bility, have added to the phenomena the noumena, 
which the understanding only is supposed to be able to 
realize”? (219) 

Kant’s answer to this inquiry is clear and explicit : 
“ Sensibility and its sphere, that is, the sphere of 
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phenomena, is so limited by the understanding itself that 
it should not refer to things by themselves, but only to 
the mode in which things appear to us, in accordance 
with our own subjective qualification. This was the 
result of the whole Transcendental Aesthetic, and it 
really follows quite naturally from the concept of a 
phenomenon in general, that something must correspond 
to it, which in itself is not a phenomenon, because a 
phenomenon cannot be anything by itself, apart from our 
mode of representation. Unless, therefore, we are to 
move in a constant circle, we must admit that the very 
word phenomenon indicates a relation to something, the 
immediate representation of which is no doubt sensuous, 
but which nevertheless, even without this qualification 
of our sensibility (on which the form of our intuition is 
founded) must be something by itself, that is, an object 
independent of our sensibility. 

“Hence arises the concept of a noumenon, which, 
however, is not positive, nor a definite knowledge of 
anything, but which implies only the thinking oi something^ 
without taking any account of the form of sensuous 
intuition” (219). 

Prom this account of the genesis of the concept 
“Noumenon” wo are justified in inferring that Kant's 
“Noumenon ” is notan object of the sensuous intuition, 
or a definite knoAvlodgo of anything; but an entirely 
indefinite thought of something in general. In short, 
it is a mere thought-object, 

(4) In view of this, the question is at once suggested : 
What are we to understand when we are told that the 
concept “ Noumenon ” thus originated is a thought- 
object ? 

{a) The concept Noumenon^^ is a problematic concept, 
“ I call a concept problematic^ if it is not self-contradictory, 
and if, as limiting other concepts, it is connected with 
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other kinds of knowledge, while its objective reality 
cannot be known in any way. Now the concept of a 
noumenon, that is, of a thing which can never be thought 
as an object of the senses, but only as a thing by itself 
(by the pure understaiidiug), is not self-contradictory, 
because we cannot maintain that sensibility is the only 
form of intuition.” (221) In another place Kant 

expresses the same thought: “ the concept 

of a noumenon is problematical, that is, the representation 
of a thing of which we can neither say that it is possible 
or that it is impossible, beciuisc wo have no conception 
of any kind of intuition but that of our senses, or of any 
kind of concepts but that of our categories, neither of 
them being applicable to any extra-sensuous object. We 
cannot, therefore, extend the field of the objects of our 
thought beyond the eonditions of our sensibility, or admit, 
besides phenomena, objects of pure thought, that is, 
noumena, simply because they do not possess any 
positive meaning that could be pointed out ” (249) 
(Corap., pp. 250, 302). 

It is evident from these passages, that when Kant 
calls the concept “ Noumenon ” a problematic concept, 
he understands by it a concept whose corresponding 
extra-mental existence we can neither affirm nor deny, 
for we have no non-sensuous intuition. All that a 
problematic concept signifies is, that it is not self- 
contradictory ; but the mere fact that it is not self- 
contradictory does not in the least prove to us that it has 
an extra-mental existence. 

(it) The concept Noumenon is a necessary and not a 
fortuitous concept. For the word phenomenon necessarily 
implies that which is not phenomenal but noumenal. 
“ This transcendental object cannot be separated from 
the sensuous data, because in that case nothing would 
remain by which it could be thought.” (218) “With 
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all this the concept of a uoumenon, if taken as pro- 
blematical only, remains not only admissible, but, as a 
concept to limit the sphere of sensibility, indispensable ” 
(223) (Comp. Proleg. 24). 

(c) The concept Noumenon is a limUatwe concept. 
It has a necessary use in preventing sensuous intuition 
from extending its field bi^yond the sphere of the 
sensibility. This negative service of the concept Noumenon, 
Kant calls the limitntive use of the concept. “The 

concept of a noumenon is merely Iknilative^ and 

intended to keep the claims of sensibility within proper 
bounds, therefore of negative use only.” (222) 

To sum up : When the concept Noumenon is said to 
be a thonght-objecl, it signifies that the concept is not 
only not self -contradictory, Imtitis a necessity of thought, 
something necessarily thought as the ti'ue correlative of 
phenomena, and has an indispensable use in limiting the 
sphere of the sensibility. In a Avord, the concept 
Noumenon is a pro leniaitc^ Imitative concept 

of the Vuderstandinff, 

(5) Now this conception of the “ thing-in-itself ” is 
strongly idealistic and opposed to the realistic postulate 
of the Aesthetic. The question is : — Ilow does Kant 
reconcile these seemingly antagonistic points of view? 
Without raising any question here in regard to the success 
of Kant in this reconciliation, his attempt may be stated 
somewhat as follows : — In the Aesthetic Kant proceeds 
upon the assumption that the “thing-in-itself” exists 
extra-mentally and produces sensation in us by affecting 
our senses, though wc cannot know wbat its real essence 
is, as our knowledge is merely phenomenal. This is 
a necessary postulate of thought. For the phenomenal 
is unthinkable Avithout a non-phenomenal cause of 
sensations in us. This conception of the “ thing-in-itself,” 
however, does not determine anything in regard to the 
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nature of this postulate of the thiiig-in-itself.” It may 
be a sense-object or it may be a tlioiight-object. In the 
Analytic Kant proceeds to determine more precisely the 
nature of this postulate ot* the transcendental ol)ject. 

According to the Analytic, the thing-in-itselt ” is only 
a thought-obji^ci, Avhich is problematical ; i,e , it is 
a concept whose corresponding extra- mental existence 
cannot be known^ but is simply thought, 'Phis concept, 
hoM^ever, is a necessary concept ; for, as soon as we affirm 
the phenomenal nature of our knowledge, we imply 
that which is not phenomenal in that very affirmation. 
For we cannot know an appearance without thinking 
something which appears. But the extra-mental exist- 
ence cannot be known in Ihe Kantian stmso from this 
necessity of thought, for the necessity of thought does 
not determine a necessity of extra-mental reality. It is 
simply an x to us. 

In short, the concept Noumenon is the necessary cor- 
relate of the concept Phenomenon, but it is not knowable 
in the Kantian sense of that word. It is simply the 
object of thought, a necessary presupposition of our 
Understanding. 

III. The next point of our inquiry is : What is the 
relation of this problematic concept of the ‘‘ thing-in- 
itself ” to the Ideas of the Ileason ? This inquiry brings 
us at once to the Transcendental Dialectic. 

In order to answer the question proposed, we must 
inform ourselves on the following points : — 

(1) What is Kant’s conception of the lieason as dis- 
tinguished from the Understanding? 

{2) What are its Ideas ? 

(3) What is their relation to the Categories of the 
Understanding r 

To the first question we find no definite answer. 
However strange the procedure may seem for the author 
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of the Critique of Pure Reason/* Kant noAvhere gives 
a formal definition of the Reason^ although he makes 
various attempts. For example : “ Reason is the faculty 
which supplies the principles of knowledge a priori. 
Pure Reason, therefore, is that faculty which supplies the 
principles ot* knowing anything entirely a priori ” (9). 
On pp. 262-68, he makes the function of the Reason to 
be that of drawing a conclusion by the use of a mediat- 
ing conception. From the proposition, “ All men are 
mortal,” the inference, “ Some mortals are men,” is 
drawn by the mere Understanding ; but the conclusion, 
“ All the learned are mortal,” is not contained in this 
fundamental judgment, but is drawn by means of an 
intervening judgment, and this, according to Kant, is 
the work of the Reason. That is, “ Reason, if considered 
as a faculty of a certain logical form of knowledge, is 
the faculty of concluding, that is, of judging mediately, 
by bringing the condition of a possible under the condi- 
tion of a given judgment” (286). Again, the Reason 
is defined as “ the constant condition of all free actions 
by which man takes his place in the phenomenal world ** 
(477). Again, it is said to be ‘‘ the very essence of reason 
that we are able to give an account of all our concepts, 
opinions and assertions, either on objective or, if they 
are a mere illusion, on subjective grounds” (527). On 
p. 562 Kant conceives the Reason as the faculty that 
brings unity into the concepts of the Understanding 

by means of Ideas : as the understanding 

brings unity into the manifold of the objects by means 
of concepts, reason brings unity into the manifold of 

concepts by means of Ideas ” 

Though Kant’s Conception of the Reason is thus in- 
definite and vacillating, it is certain that he means by 
it the faculty that unifies the concepts of the Under- 
standing : “ if the understanding is a faculty for 

7 
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producing unity among phenomena, according to rules, 
reason is the faculty for producing unity among the 
rules of the Understanding, according to principles. 
Reason, therefore, never looks directly to experience, 
or to any object, but to the Understanding, in order to 
impart a 'priori through concepts to its manifold kinds 
of knowledge a unity that may be called the unity of 
reason, and is very different from the unity which can 
be produced by the understanding. This is a general 
definition of the faculty of reason ” (261-62). 

(2) What, then, are the Ideas of the Reason ? The 

answer to this question is given by Kant as follows ; — 
“ By Idea I understand the necessary concept of reason, 
to which the senses can supply no corresponding object. 
The concepts of reason, therefore, are tran- 

scendental ideas. They are concepts of pure reason, so 
far as it regards all empirical knowledge as determined 
by an absolute totality of conditions. They are not mere 
fancies, but supplied to us by the very nature of reason, 
and referring by necessity to the whole use of the under- 
standing. They are, lastly, transcendent, as overstepping 
the limits of all experience which can never supply an 
object adequate to the transcendental idea ” (284). “ Ideas 

are still further removed from objective reality 

than the categories because they can meet with no pheno- 
menon in which they could be represented in concrete. 
They contain a certain completeness unattainable by any 
possible empirical knowledge, and reason aims in them 
at a systematical unity only, to which the empirically 
possible unity is approximate, without ever fully reaching 
it ” (489). 

(3) Since such is Kant’s conception of the Ideas of 
Reason, the answer to the third question — what is their 
relation to the Categories of the Understanding ? — 
is obvious. The Ideas of the Reason do not relate 
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themselves immediately to the manifold of sense as the 
Categories do. They relate themselves directly to the 
Categories and seek to bring unity among them, and this 
unity is nothing less than unconditional unity. “All 
our knowledge begins with the senses, proceeds thence 
to the understanding, and ends with reason. There is 
nothing higher than reason, for working up the material 
of intuition and comprehending it under the highest 
unity of thought” (268). 

“ The transcendental concept of reason is, therefore, 
nothing but the concept of the totality of the conditions 
of anything given as conditioned ” (280). “ Hence the 

transcendental ideas are in reality nothing but categories, 
enlarged till they reach the unconditioned"' (354). By 
demanding for the conditioned the absolutely uncondi- 
tioned, the Reason changes the Category into a transcen- 
dental Idea. Therefore, “ pure and transcendental con- 
cepts arise from the understanding only, and the reason 
does not in reality produce any concept, but only frees, it 
may be, the concept of the understanding of the inevitable 
limitation of a possible experience, and thus tries to 
enlarge it, beyond the limits of experience, yet in con- 
nection with it ” (354). 

There are, according to Kant, three Ideas of the 
Reason corresponding to the three kinds of Syllogism — 
the Categorical, the Hypothetical, and the Disjunctive. 
These Ideas are the Soul, the Universe, and God. The 
three metaphysical sciences which deal with them are 
Rational Psychology, Cosmology, and Theology. 

Kant teaches “ that we can have no knowledge of an 
object corresponding to an idea, but a problematic con- 
cept only ” (294). In this regard the Ideas of the Reason 
resemble the problematic concept of the “ thing-in-itself,” 
of Which we have no knowledge. Like the problematic 


' The Italics are mine. 
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concept of the “ thing-in-itself,” Ideas are not mere 
fancies of imagination but necessary postulates. They 

originate in the very constitution of the Eeason,“ 

they are not, therefore, to be considered as superfluous 
and useless” (285). In the phraseology of Kant the 
Ideas of the Reason are not constitutive but regulative 
principles of our knowledge. They do not enable ‘ us 
to extend the concept of the world of sense beyond all 
possible experience, but they are merely principles of 
the greatest possible continuation and extension of our 
experience, allowing empirical limit to he taken as an 
absolute limit’ (441, 552, 556). 

(4) Having answered the three preliminary questions 
which we proposed concerning the Ideas of the Reason, 
we now proceed to ascertain what is the relation of 
these Ideas to the concept of the “ thing-in-itself.” 

(A) The Reason, as a unifying power of the mind, 
demands for internal phenomena the unifying subject of 
consciousness, and for external phenomena the unifying 
ground of the world. (•>:) This unifying subject of 
consciousness is the Synthetic Unity of Apperception. 
(b) This unifying ground of the world is Substratum, 
or Substance. 

(a) This subjective formal unity is clearly stated by 

Kant as follows: — “ in the original synthetic unity 

of apperception, I am conscious of myself, neither as I 
appear to myself, nor as I am by myself, but only that I 
am” (Vol. I , p. 453). This consciousness that 1 am, or the 
proposition / think, to which all mental states are referred 
is only a formal condition of experience (344). It is 
simply “the single and in itself perfectly empty, represent- 
ation of the I of which we cannot even say that it is a 
concept, but merely a consciousness that accompanies all 
concepts. By this /, or he, or it, that is the thing which 
thinks, nothing is represented beyond a transcendental 
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subject of thoughts = x, which is known only through the 
thoughts that are its predicates, and of which, apart from 

them, we can never have, the slightest concept ” 

(801). 

Now this consciousness that / am, is “ the only text of 
Rational Psychology.” It is the condition of all unity 
and is itself unconditioned. But the impossibility of such 
a science of the soul is evident from the fact that the 
proposition 7 thhik is merely a formal condition and has no 
contents of its own (344). Wherever the attempt is 
made to construct such a science, the Reason falls into a 
logical illusion. And this logical illusion is called by Kant 
the Paralogism of Pure Reason, — “ the formal faultiness of 
a conclusion, without any refei*ence to its contents ” (297). 

Since such is the nature of the Idea which the Reason 
demands for the logical unity of consciousness, what Kant 
designates as the Psychological Idea evidently is not the 
same as th(! transcendental subject which the internal 
phenomena imply, — the concept “thing-in-itself.” The 
former is simply the logical subject to which all mental 
states are referred, — the mere consciousness that I am; 
but the latter is the transcendental reality, which is thought 
as the ground of all mental phenomena. They are different 
in their origin. The Idea originates in the Reason, the 
concept in the understanding. The first is simply the 
pernjanent formal subject in which all internal phenomena 
find their unity, while the second is postulated as the free 
cause of all internal phenomena. They are two different 
concepts. 

(fi) Next: What is the relation of the Cosmological 
Idea to the “thing-in-itself”? In order to answer this 
question we must first know what the Cosmological 
Idea is. 

By the Cosmological Idea Kant understands the abso- 
lute of the aeries of conditions of phenomena (290); 
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that is, the absolute totality in the objective synthesis of 
phenomena. Hence the “Cosmological Idea is nothing 
else than the changeless substratum of all phenomena, — 
the sum total of all external phenomena. But substance 
is a category, and merely formal. Therefore, the Cos- 
mological Idea is simply the category of substance en- 
larged till it reaches the Unconditioned. Hence it must 
be carefully distinguished from the concept of the 
“thing-in-itself.” 

It is not to be denied that there are some passages in 
the “Critique” to which we cannot strictly apply this 
threefold division, — phenomena, substance, and the “ihing- 
in-itself” {e.g., 218; 241) ; but there is little doubt of the 
fact that this is one of the important distinctions which 
Eant aims to establish. This is evident from his question, 

“ why people, not satisfied with the substratum 

of sensibility, have added to the phenomena the nou- 

mena ”? (219) Overlooking this important 

distinction between the “thing-in-itself ” and substance 
is, to many critics of Eant, a source of serious confu- 
sion of thought. This oversight is doubtless due to the 
fact that Eant does not always state it very clearly 
as he ought. Eant’s carelessness on this point, however, 
is not worse than on some other important points of his 
system. 

To sum up ; Eant posits two kinds of transcendental 
reality — the transcendental subject and the transcendental 
object. They cannot be known, however, in the Eantian 
sense of the word “ knowledge.” And this transcendental 
subject or Ego implied in every internal phenoinenon 
must be carefully distinguished from the formal subject 
of consciousness ; for they are entirely different concep- 
tions, and no relation exists between them. The transcen- 
dental object assumed in the Aesthetic as the ground of 
phenomena, and proved in the Analytic to be a problematic 
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concept — a thought-object — and shown in the Dialectic 
to be the free cause of phenomena, this transcendental 
object also must not be identified with substance — the 
formal unity of the world. For this unity — the Cosmo- 
logical Idea — the substratum of all change — the sum total 
of external phenomena — is totally different from the 
concept “ thing-in-itself ” in its origin, and there is no 
relation between them. 

In view of this, the question now arises : What then 
is the relation of this transcendental Ego to the transcen- 
dental object? 

Kant’s general answer to this question is : — “ The 
transcendental object, which forms the foundation of 
external phenomena, and the other, which forms the 
foundation of our internal intuition, is, therefore, neither 
matter, nor a thinking being by itself, but simply an 
unknown cause of phenomena that supplies to us the 
empirical concept of both ” (305, 323, 329, 427). In 
other words, they are absolutely incomprehensible 
to us, though we must think them as the cause of 
phenomena. 

In addition to this general answer, we find the follow- 
ing interesting passage which has a bearing on our point 
of inquiry. “ although extension, impermeabi- 

lity, cohesion, and motion, in fact everything tliat f;[ie 
external senses can give us, ciinnot be thoughts, feeling, 
inclination and determination, or contain anything like 
them, being never objects of external intuition, it might 
be possible, nevertheless, that something which forms 
the foundation of external phenomena, and which so 
effects our sense as to produce in it the representations of 
space, matter, form, etc., if considered as a noumenon {oji 
better as a transcendental object) might be, at the sa^ 
time, the subject of thinking, although by the manmn in 
which it affects our external sense it produces hr as 
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intuitions of thoughts, will, etc., but only of space and 
its determination ” (311). Kant states the same thought 

more simply in the second edition : “ what is at 

the bottom of phenomenal matter, as a thing by itself, 

may not be so heterogeneous after all as we imagine ” 

(Vol. I, p. 507). 

This is doubtless one of the passages in which Eichtc 
found the suggestion of his Subjective Idealism. No- 
where, however, does Kant develop this line of thought 
further than it is found here, liven this passage Khnt 
introduces as a conjecture. It is not just, therefore, to 
identify this statement with the system of Fichte. 

(c) We have seen what Kant understands by the 
Psychological Idea, and the Cosmological Idea ; and we 
have also examined whether they are in any way related 
to the concept “ thing-in-itself.” The next question in 
order is : What is the relation of the Theological Idea — 
the Ideal of the Reason — the concept God — to this 
“thing-in-itself”? 

The answer to this question gives rise to the following 
questions (1) What is the Theological Idea ? (2) What 

is its relation to the other Ideas of the Reason ? 

We have seen that the Ideas of the Reason do not 
refer immediately to objective reality ; but that the reason 
ai^fis in them at a synthetical unity of the categories only. 
Therefore, they are further removed from objective reality 
than are the Categories. Still further removed from 
objective reality than the Ideas, is what Kant calls the 
Ideal, by w'hich he means “ the Idea, not only in concreto 
but also in individno, that is, an individual thing deter- 
minable or even determined by the Idea alone ” (490). 
“What to us is an ideal, was in Plato’s language an idea 
of a divine mind, an individual object present to its pure 
intuition, the most perfect of every kind of possible beings, 
and the archetype of all phenomenal copies” (490). 
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Hence “ while the idea gives rules, the ideal serves as the 
archetype for the permanent determination of the copy ” 
(491). Therefore “in its ideal, reason aims at a perfect 
determination, according to rules a priori, and it conceives 
an object throughout determinable according to prin- 
ciples, though without the sufficient conditions of experi- 
ence, so that the concept itself is transcendent ” (492). 

The argument which Kant uses here for deriving and 
establishing the Ideal of the Reason or God is obscure, 
but what he means by the Ideal is not difficult to ascer- 
tain. “ The Ideal of the Pure Reason is the absolute 
unity of the eondition of nil objects of thoughts in general" 
(290). To illustrate : “ virtue and human wisdom in its 
perfect purity are ideas, while the wise man (of the Stoics) 
is an ideal, that is, a man existing in thought only, but 
in complete agreement with the idea of wisdom ” (490). 
“ Reason, therefore, sees in the ideal the prototypon of all 
things which as imperfect copies (ectypa), derive the 
material of their possibility from it, approaching more or 
less nearly to it, yet remaining always far from reaching 
it” (497). It is called the original Being (ens origina- 
rium), as it contains in it, not only the possibility of itself, 
but also of all reality. It is called the highest Being 
(ens summum), as it has nothing above it. It is called 
the Being of all beings, since everything as conditioned 
is subject to it. It is “ the basis of the possibility of all 
things as a cause, and not as a sum total ” (499). “ If we 

follow up this idea of ours and hypostasize it, we shall be 
able to determine the original being by means of the 
concept of the highest reality as one, simple, all-sufficient, 
eternal, etc., in one word, determine it in its unconditioned 
completeness through all predicaments. The concept of 
such a being is the Concept of God in its transcendental 
sense, and thus the ideal of pure reason is the object of a 
transcendental theology ” (499). 

8 
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Having thus ascertained what the Ideal of the Reason 
is and its relation to the other Ideas of the Reason, we 
now come to the question : What is its relation to the 
concept of the “ thing-in-itsclf ”? 

The Ideal of Pure Reason or the Idea of God, like 
other Ideas of the Reason, has only a regulative use. It 
is a regulative principle and serves to give a systematic 
unity to the pure concepts of the understanding ; hut it is 
not a constitutive principle through which any transcen- 
dental objects are known. Rational Theology is an 
impossible attempt to construct a scientific theory of God 
taking the Ideal of the fleason as its only text. As the 
Ideal is a merely formal concept and represents no ob- 
jective reality corresponding to it, it is obvious that it is 
impossible to develop such a science from this merely 
formal concept of the Reason. “ It may be allowable to 
admit the existence of a Being entirely sufficient to serve 
as the cause of all possible effects, simply in order to assist 
reason in her search for unity of causes. But to go so 
far as to say that stioh a Tieing exists necessarily is no 
longer the modest language of an admissible hypothesis, 
but the bold assurance of apodictic certainty ; for the 
knowledge of that which is absolutely necessary must 
itself possess absolute necessity ” (526). 

Such being the nature of the Ideal of the Reason, 
Kant’s answer to our inquiry is found in the fol- 
lowing statement The transcendental object, which 
forms the foundation of all phenomena, and with 
it the ground of our sensibility, having this rather 
than any other supreme conditions, is and always will 
be inscrutable. The thing no doubt is given, but 
it is incomprehensible. An Ideal of Pure Reason, 
however, cannot be called inscrutable^ because it cannot 
produce any credentials of its reality beyond the require- 
ment of reason to perfect all synthetical unity by means 
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of it. As, therefore, it is not even given as an object that 
can he thought, it cannot be said to be, as such, inscrut- 
able ; but, being mere idea, it must find in the nature of 
reason its place and its solution, and in that sense be cap- 
able of scrutiny ” (527). “ A regulative principle has 

been changed into a constitutive principle, which substi- 
tution becomes evident at once because, as soon as I con- 
sider that highest Being, which with regard to the world 
was absolutely (unconditionally) necessary, as a thing by 
itself, that necessity cannot be conceived, and can, there- 
fore, have existed in my reason as a formal condition of 
thought only, and not as a material and substantial con- 
dition of existence ” (532). In a word, the Ideal of 
Reason and the concept Noumenon are not at all related 
to each other ; for they are totally different in their na- 
ture, origin, and aim. The Ideal is merely a logical unity 
of Ideas, while the concept Noumenon is a problematic, 
limitative concept of the understanding. 

This interpretation of the Kantian conception of the 
‘‘ thing-in-itself ” is disputed and rejected by some stu- 
dents of Kant, among whom Hegel/ Maimon,‘^ Caird, 
Cohen,’** and Bax‘ may be mentioned. These interpreters 
attempt to identify this concept with the Ideas of Reason. 

Caird says : “ the conception of a noumenon can 

rise only in an intelligence that possesses an ideal of 
knowledge, to which its actual knowledge does not cor- 
respond, And this ideal cannot be presented to it either 

by sense or by the understanding, And 

such an idea, according to the Kantian division of its 
faculties, can be only from the reason ” (Caird, The Phi- 
losophy of Kant, London and New York, 1877, p. 563). 


^ Logic (trans. by Wallace, pp 77, 79). 

‘ Maitnon (Versuch nber die Transcendental Philosophie), Berlin, 1790, p. 32. 

* Cohen : Kant’s Theorie der Erfahrung, Berlin, 1885, pp. 601-526 

* Bax : Introduction to Kant’s Prolegomena, pp. 82, 83 
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Now it is not necessary for us, in this connection, to 
refute this interpretation of Kant’s conception of the 
“ thing-in-itself,” stating the reason why it cannot he 
accepted ; for our investigation has already shown clearly 
that neither the Idea nor the Ideal of the Reason is 
synonymous with the concept of the “thing-in-itself.” 
This concept, therefore, must not be confounded with the 
Idea or with the Ideal of the Reason. Accordingly, 
J. E. Erdmann’s opinion that Kant confounded the con- 
cept of the “ thing-in-itself ” with the Idea of the Reason, 
and that Reinhold introduced the distinction between 
the two, is utterly groundless. ' Even if it was conceded 
that Reinhold made the distinction, he does not chai’ge 
Kant with the confusion." 

IV. Thus far we have been occupied with the effort 
to ascertain the signification of the concept of the 
“thing-in-itself” as it is used by Kant in the “Critique 
of Pure Reason.” We come now to the most difficult 
question in interpreting the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” : 
Is this conception of the “ thing-in-itself ” consistent 
with the other doctrines of the Kantian philosophy ? Or, 
to state the question more explicitly : (1) If causality 
is a category, and it has merely subjective validity, how 
is it possible to maintain that a “ thing-in-itself ” is the 
cause of phenomena ? Is not this an application of the 
category of causation to a non-phenomenal existence ? 
(2) If the category of existence, like all other categories, 
has subjective validity only, how can Kant consistently 
say that we know that the “ thing-in-itself ” exists ? 

Let us examine whether these objections are correct 
and valid. 


' J. E. Erdmann : Grundriss der Geahichto der Philoaophie, Berlin, 1S66, 
p. 407. 

* Reinhold; Verauch einer Theorie des V'orstelUmg'ena* Vermdgena- Prag. 
Jena, 1789, p. 84. 
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(1) The first of these objections, that according to 
Kant the “ tbing-in-itself ” cannot be the ground and 
cause of plienomena, since the category of causation is 
merely subjective and has no extra-mental application, 
is the oldest and perhaps the severest criticism on the 
Kantian philosophy. It was first brouglit against the 
“Critique of Pure Eeason” by G. E. Schulze and is 
regarded by many critics of Kant as unanswerable. 
(Schulze: Aenesidemus, pp, 291.-310. Volkelt: Kant’s 
Erkenhtniss-theorie, Leipzig, 1879, p. 95, f. Hartman: 
Grundlegung des transccndentalen Realism us, Berlin, 1876, 
p. 72, f.). 

Of many passages where Kant explicitly states that 
the Noumenon is the causes of the Phenomenon, the most 
important one for our present purpose is found on p. 260. 
It reads as follows: — *‘The understanding limits the 
sensibility without enlarging therel)y its own field, and 
by warning the latter that it can never apply to things 
by themselves, but to phenomena only, it forms the 
thought of an object by itself, but as transcendental only, 
which is the name of phnnomemi, and therefore never 
itself a phenomenon : which cannot ])e thought as q jan- 
tity, nor as reality, nor as substance (because these 
concepts require sensuous forms in which to determine 
an object), and of which, therefore, it must always remain 
unknown, wlietlier it is within us only, but also without 
us; ” (250). (See the original.) 

Now this sentence is regarded by many critics of 
Kant as presenting the most glaring contradiction of the 
Kantian philosophy. Por example : Dr. Stirling in his 
suggestive Text-Book to Kant, says of this passage : 
“ The transcendental object cannot be characterised by 
any category ; and yet at that very moment it is actually 
characterised by the category cause ! ” (Text-Book to 
Kant, p. 449). 
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It is not, however, unreasonable, when such a grave 
inconsistency as this is found in one brief sentence, that 
we pause and ask ourselves : can a thinker like Kant have 
overlooked such a serious and obvious contradiction as 
this ? It seems highly improbable that Kant should have 
made such a significant mistake. It is for this reason 
that many interpreters of Kant have attempted to explain 
this differently in the “ Critique of Pure Reason.” 

(a) The first of those interpreters of Kant whom we 
mention as attempting this difficult task is B. Erdmann, 
editor of the “ Kritik der Reincn Vernunft,” the “Prolego- 
mena,” and the “ Kritik der Urtheilskraft,” perhaps 
the most candid and painstaking student of Kant. 
B. Erdmann maintains the view that where Kant affirms 
that the transcendental object is the cause of phenomena, 
he uses the term cause in the sense of causality through 
freedom, and that, therefore, Kant is not involved in 
contradiction when he says that the “ thing-in-itself ” is 
the cause of Phenomena. Robert Steffen concurs with 
B. Erdmann in this interpretation. (B. Erdmann: Kant’s 
Kriticismus, pp. 44 ff., 67 ft'., 73. Kant’s Lehre von 
Binge an sich von Robert Steffen, pp. 42-43.) 

K. Fischer also thinks that when Kant says the “ thing- 
in-itself ” is the cause of phenomena, he means it in the 
sense of causality through freedom. (A Kritique of Kant, 
Eng. Trans., p. 37.) 

Let us, then, first ascertain what Kant’s doctrine of 
causality through freedom is, and examine whether it 
will make consistent Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in- 
itself ” as the cause of phenomena. 

In the thesis of the third conflict of the transcendental 
ideas, Kant speaks of causality through freedom, and as 
its proof he states the well-known reason that causality 
according to laws of nature cannot account for a primary 
beginning. For “the causality of a cause. 
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through which aoraething takes place, is itself an event, 
which again according to the law of nature, presupposes 
an anterior state, and its causality, and this again, an 
anterior state, and so on ” (386). What, then, is Kant’s 
conception of a “causality through freedom”? Kant 
defines it as that “ causality through which something 
takes place, without its cause being further determined 
according to necessary laws by a preceding cause, that is, 
an absolute spontaneity of causes, by which a series of 
phenomena, proceeding according to natural laws, begins 
by itself ” (388). 

Kant asserts in many places that this causality through 
freedom can co-exist with the causality of nature: but 
the question is : How can it co-exist ? 

The answer to this question Kant finds in his cele- 
brated distinction between Phenomena and Noumena. 
“If phenomena are things by tliemselve.s, freedom cannot 
be saved. Nature in that case is the complete and sufficient 
cause determining every event, and its condition is always 
contained in that series of phenomena only which, 
together with their effect, are necessary under the law 
of nature. If, on tlie contrary, phenomena are taken for 
nothing except what they are in reality, namely, not 
things by themselves, but representations only, which are 
connected with each other according to empirical laws, 
they must themselves have causes, which are not pheno- 
menal. Such an intelligible cause, however, is not 
determined with reference to its causality by phenomena, 
although its effects become phenomenal, and can be 
determined by other phenomena. That intelligible cause, 
therefore, with its causality, is outside the series, though 
its effects arc to be found in the series of empirical con- 
ditions. The effect, therefore, can with reference to its 
intelligible cause, be considered as free, and yet at the 
same time, with reference to phenomena, as resulting 
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from them according to the necessity of nature (463). 
(Comp., pp. 464-466.) This thought is explained by 
taking man as its illustration. “ Man is one among the 
phenomena of the world of sense, and in so far one of 
the natural causes the causality of whicli must he subject 
to empirical laws. As such he must, tlierefore, have an 
empirical character, like all other objects of nature ” 
(471). “ Man, however, who knows all the rest of nature 

through his senses only, knows himself through mere 
apperception also, and this in actions and internal deter- 
minations, which he cannot ascribe to the impressions 
of the senses. Man is thus to hinjself partly a pheno- 
menon, partly, however, namely with reference to certain 
faculties, a purely intelligible object, because his actions 
cannot be ascribed to the receptivity of the senses. 
We call these faculties understanding and reason ” 
(471-72). 

Thus man is a phenomenon, considered from one point 
of view : and, considered from another point of view, is 
a noumenon. Therefore in him, two kinds of causality — 
that through freedom, and that of necessity — exist together 
without any direct contradiction. This is the thought 
which Kant re-affirms many times in the “ Critique of 
Practical Reason,” and in the “Metaphysics of Morals.” 
(See the following pages in Kant’s Theory of Ethics, 
translated by T. K. Abbott, third edition, pp. 71, 76, 91, 
139, 145, 188, 189, 191, 192, 200.) 

There is, however, this noteworthy difference between 
the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” and the “ Critique of 
Practical Reason,” with respect to the inquiry before us, 
namely : that the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” simply 
states that these two kinds of causality are not involved 
in any direct contradiction, while the “ Critique of 
Practical Reason” aims to demonstrate the objective 
reality of causality through freedom, though practically 
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only. “Spcculativro reason does not hereby gain any- 
thing as regards its insight, but only as regards the 
certainly of its problematical notion of freedom, which 
here obtains objective reality, which though only practical, 
is nevertheless undoubted (Abbott, p, 139). “There- 
fore, that unconditioned causality, with the faculty of 
it, namely, freedom, is no longer merely indefinitely 
and problematically thought (this the speculative reason 
could prove to be feasible), but is even as regards the 
law of its causality, and assertorically known, 

and with it the fact that a being (I myself) belonging 
to the world of sense, belongs also to the supersensible 
world, tills is also positively known, and thus the reality 
of the supersensible world is established, and in practical 
respects definitely given, and this definiteness, which 
for theoretical purposes would be transcendent, is 
for practical purposes immanent ’’ (Abbott, 200). 

It is important to note that Kant insists that this 
extension of our practical knowledge does not in the least 
enlarge the sphere of our theoretical knowledge. (Abbott, 
pp. 144, l l/J, 147, 232.) 

Now it seems probable from these statements, that 
when Kant speaks of Noumena as the causes of pheno- 
mena, he intends to use the word “cause” in the sense 
of causality througli freedom, and not of the causality of 
nature. There is, however, this serious objection brought 
against this interpretation of Kant by B. Erdmann and 
others, that Kant seems to apjily causality through free- 
dom to the voluntary action of man only, and not to the 
phenomena of nature. To say the least, this interpreta- 
tion of B. Erdmann is something forced and unnatural, 
and seems improbable. Moreover, there is no explicit 
passage in the “ Critique ” which supports this interpre- 
tation ( J. Volkelt, Kant’s Erkenntniss-theorie, p. 97 flP ; 
Drobisch, Kant’s Ding an Sich, pp. 23-25). 

9 
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(i) The second interpreter of Kant whom we mention 
as undertaking this task of making compatible Kant’s 
doctrine of causality and that of the thing-in-itself 
is Frederick Albert Lange, author of the “History of 
Materialism.” He says : — “ This objection has, from the 
first replies to the ‘ Critique ’ down to the present, al- 
ways been supposed a fatal blow to Kant, and even we 
ourselves, in the first edition of this work, assumed that 
the ‘armour’ of the system is thereby crushed in. A 
more careful inquiry, however, shows that this blow does 
not find Kant unprepared. What was announced as 
a correction of the system is, in fact, exactly Kant’s own 
view; the “thing-in-itself ” is a mere idea of limit. ‘The 
fish in the pond,’ we remarked, ‘can swim only in the 
water, not in the earth ; but yet it may strike its head 
against the ground and sides.’ So, too, we might, with 
the notion of cause, survey the whole realm of experience, 
and find that beyond it lies a sphere which to our know- 
ledge is absolutely inaccessible” (Geschichtc des 
Materialismus, Leipzig, 187<t, Vol. II, pp. 49-50; Eng. 
Trans. (Vol II, p. 216). 

It requires no profound reflection to perceive that 
this comparison of Lange is not exact, and that his at- 
tempt to eliminate the difficulty by making the “ thing- 
in-itself” a pure concept of limit is not successful. For, 
if the fish in the pond finds out that there are the ground 
and sides which limit the pond by striking its head 
against them, it knows thereby that the ground and sides 
exist. And the question is, what is the means by which 
the existence of the ground and sides is found out? The 
answer is obvious enough ; it is by inference. But by 
what inference? And there is no answer to this ques- 
tion according to Lange’s interpretation but to say, by 
means of the principle of causation. But if this is the 
case, Lange’s interpretation does not remove the difficulty 
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at all. Lange substantially agrees with H. Cohen on 
this point (Kant’s Theorie der Erfahrung, Berlin, p. 252). 

(c) l^he third interpreter who undertakes this difficult 
task is P. Staudinger.^ He attempts to take away the 
difficulty from the Critique” by maintaining that Kant 
never applies the category of causation to the “ thing-in- 
itself.” He considers this charge against Kant valid and 
unanswerable, if Kant maintains that some determinate 
object or objects produce sensations. But he insists that 
Kant nowhere states that any concrete things produce 
sensations in us, and that, therefore, the charge brought 
against Kant is unwarranted and groundless. 

It is not difficult to see that this interpretation does 
not remove the difficulty. Por whether the cause of sen- 
sation is some definite or indefinite object, it is posited as 
the cause of sensation and this is nothing else than the 
application of the category of causation to the “ thing-in- 
itself.” 

(d) The fourth interpreter of Kant who undertakes to 
obviate this difficulty is Professor A. Riehl, author of 
“ Der Philosopliische Kriticismus.” He maintains that 
Kant definitely distinguished the principle of causality 
from the concept of cauvsality, and limited the former to 
phenomena only. The principle of causality is the appli- 
cation of the concept of causality to succession in time, 
and, therefore, has only phenomenal significance. The 
concept, however, remains valid without reference to 
time, although, in that case, it is undetermined. The 
concept, then, appropriates itself to thinking only, which 
indeed is the valid thinking of things, but does not con- 
cern itself with the intuition of them. Accordingly, 
knowledge by this concept alone is incomplete but not 
incorrect.- 


' Noiimenft, Darmstadt, 1884, p. 26. 

* Der Philosophiache Kriticismns, Vol. T, p. 432, 
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It is to be said of this interpretation of Riehl that the 
distinction between the principle of causation and the 
concept of causation is nowhere explicitly stated by Kant 
in the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” and this seems to be an 
objection to Riehl’s interpretation. There are, however, 
passages in which Kant implicitly makes this distinction, 
and Riehl’s distinction is a perfectly justifiable inference. 
In the Preface to the second edition Kant says : — “we 
had established in the Analytical part of our “Critique” 
the following points ; —First, that space and time are 
only forms of sensuous intuition, therefore conditions of 
the existence of things, as phenomena only ; secondly, 
that we have no concepts of the understanding, and there- 
fore nothing whereby we can arrive at the knowledge of 
things, except in so far as an intuition corresponding to 
the concept can be given, and consequently that we can- 
not have knowledge of any object, as a thing by itself, 
but only in so far as it is an object of sensuous intuition, 
that is, a phenomenon. This proves no doubt that all 
speculative knowledge of reason is limited to objects of 
experience-, but it should be carefully borne in mind 
that this leaves it perfectly open to us, to thmh 
the same objects as things by themselves, though we 
cannot hnoto them. For otherwise we should arrive 
at the absurd conclusion, that there is phenomenal 
appearance without something that appears” (Vol. I, 
Supp. II, p. 377). 

Kant still further explains this distinction between 
thinking and knowledge in the foot-note added to the 
above quoted passage. “ In order to knova an object, I 
must be able to prove its possibility, either from its reality, 
as attested by experience, or a priori, by means of 
reason. But I can think, whatever I please, provided 
only I do not contradict myself, that is, provided my con- 
ception is a possible thought, though I may be unable to 
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answer for the existence of a corresponding object in 
the sum total of all possibilities” (377). 

What Kant says in the first edition about the “ thing- 

in-itself” also confirms the above interpretation. “ 

it really follows quite naturally from the concept 

of a phenomenon in general, that something must corres- 
pond to it, which in itself is not a phenomenon, because 
a phenomenon cannot be anything by itself, apart from 
our mode of representation.” 

“Hence arises the concept of a noumenon, which, 
however, is not positive, nor a definite knowledge of any- 
thing, but which implies only the thinking of something, 
without taking any account of the form of sensuous in- 
tuition” (219). 

On the whole, then, this interpretation by Eiehl of 
Kant’s conception of the “thing-in-itself ” is the most 
satisfactory one, and appears to be udiat Kant intends to 
maintain in the “ Critique of Pure Reason.” 

The same interpretation of Kant’s doctrine of the 
“ thing-in-itself ” is presented by Hrobisch in his book 
entitled “Kant’s Dinge-an-Sich und Sein Erfahrungs 
begriff” (Leipzig 1885, pp. 14-16). 

This is also Lasswitz’s interpretation of Kant’s doctrine 
of the “ thing-in-itself ” as the cause of phenomena 
(Lasswitz : Hie Lehre Kants von der Idealitat des 
Raumes und der Zeit, etc., Berlin, 188.3, § 28). 

To sum up : When Kant says that the “ thing-in- 
itself ” is the ground and cause of phenomena, all that 
he intends to say is that we must think it as their ground 
and cause, though we cannot know that they are such, 
as the category of causation has no application beyond 
the field of phenomena. 

When Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself ” is 
thus interpreted, the charge that it is self-contradictory 
is removed ; and it becomes evident that the charge is 
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due to misapprehension on the part of his critics ; and 
the difficulty regarded by some critics as the funda* 
mental defect of the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” is not 
real but only seemingly so. 

(2) Another criticism generally made upon the 
Kantian philosophy is in reference to the existence of the 
“ ihmg-m-itselff If the category of existence is merely 
subjective and applicable to phenomena only, how can 
we know that the “ thing-in-itself ” exists ? 

This objection is regarded by some students of Kant 
as involving a conflict between the Aesthetic, which 
posits the “ thing-in-itself ” as the ground and cause of 
phenomena, and the Analytic, which explains the “ thing- 
in-itself ” as a problematic, limitative and necessary 
concept. The question for us then is ; Is this conflict 
real and the objection urged valid, or is it only apparent ? 

There are many critics of Kant, who regard this 
objection to the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” as revealing 
one of the most serious and fundamental defects of the 
book. This criticism also was made first by Schulze in 
his Aenesidemua (pp. 263 ff ; 294 fl‘). Pichte made the 
same objection to Kant’s system (Sammtliche Werke, 
Berlin, 1845-46, Vol. I, pp. 479-483). Moi*e recently 
this objection is presented by B. Erdmann. (Kant’s 
Kriticismus in der ersten und in der zweiten Auflage 
der Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 44-46.) 

(a) Such being the case, many attempts have been 
made to relieve the Kantian philosophy of this difliculty. 
As early as 1797 Salomon Maimon (1754-1800) under- 
took this task by suppressing entirely the conception of 
the “thing-in-itself.” This attempt of improving the 
Kantian philosophy was dismoned by Kant himself though 
highly esteemed by Fichte. Maimon considered Kant’s 
conception of the “thing-in-itself,” an impossible and 
absurd conception like the mathematical formula y'— a 
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(Ueberweg, History of Phil., II, trans., p. 197. 
J. E. Erdmani), Grundriss des Gesch. d. Philos., § 308, 
3-6. K. Fischer, Gesch. d. n. Philos., Vol. V, p. 136. 
E. Zeller, Gesch. d. deut. Philos., pp. M7-472). 

(b) I. S. Beck (1761-1842) made a similar attempt to 
improve the Kantian Philosophy by explaining? away the 
“ thing-in-itself.” He makes the Kantian philosophy to 
be a purely idealistic system, regarding that which pro- 
duces sensation by affecting us, not as the “ thing-in- 
itself,” but as the phenomena, and considering the 
realistic language of the “ Critique ” to be a didactic 
accommodation on the part of Kant, a)id nothing more 
(I. S. Beck : Grundriss der Critischen Philos., 1796, p. 44, 
§ 56 ; Ueberweg : Hist, of Philos., Vol. II, p. 203 : J. E. 
Erdmann : Grundriss d. Gesch. d. Philos. § 308, 7-10 ; 
E. Zeller: Gesch. d. deut. Philos., pp. 477-480: K. 
Fischer : Gesch. d. deut. Philos., Vol. I, pp. 169-172). 

(c) The third writer whom we mention as attempting 
the task to explain this difficulty in the Critique of 
Pure Reason ” is F. A. Lange. He undertakes this by 
reducing the “ thing-in-itself ” to a phenomenon. We 
quote his words, which arc' as follows : — We do not, 
then, really know whetlier a ‘ thing-in-itself ’ exists. We 
know only that the logical application of our laws of 
thought leads us to the notion of an entirely problematic 
something which we assume as the cause of phenomena, 
so soon as we have recognised that our world can only 
be a world of representation. If it is asked, but where, 
then, are things ? The answer runs, in the phenomena. 
The more the ‘ thing-in-itself ’ refines itself away to a 
mere representation, the more the word phenomena gains 
in reality. It embraces everything that we can call 
‘real.’ The phenomena are Avhat the ordinary under- 
standing calls things ; the philosophers call the things 
phenomena, in order to denote that they are not something 
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existing entirely outside myself, but a product of the 

laws of my understanding and my sensibility 

The true essence of things, the last cause of all pheno- 
mena, is not only unknown to us, but even the idea of it 
is nothing more or nothing less than the last outcome of 
an antithesis determined by an organisation, and of which 
we do not know whether beyond our experience, it has 
any meaning at all.” (Lange, History of Materialism, 
Eng. Trans., Vol. II, pp. 217, 218.) 

(rf) The fourth writer we mention in this connection 
is A. Stadler, who maintains that the “ thing-in-itself ” 
is “an imaginary concept.” It is nothing else than “an 
idle endeavour of the understanding to solve a problem 
which is natural but impossible.” (Die Grundsatze der 
Reinen Erkenntniss-theorie in der Kantischen Philo- 
sophic, Leipzig, 187b, pp 38-39, t6-17.) 

Now it will be noticed that all these critics of Kant 
seem to overlook or underestimate the point which Kant 
repeats many times and seems to regard as the most 
essential and distinguishing feature of his doctrine. It 
is a no less important aspect of his doctrine than that 
the concept “ thing-in-itself ” is a necessary pre-supposi- 
tion of thought. To be sure, the concept is not knowledge 
in the Kantian sense, but it is not “ an hypothesis, an 
attempt of the mind to solve an impossible problem,” nor 
is it an unnecessary element in the critical philosophy. 
It is a necessary thoughi which is implied in the know- 
ledge of phenomena. It is not something we can think 
or not think according to our pleasure, but something 
which we must think as existing. It is “ the true corre- 
late of phenomena.” We do not know that the “ thing- 
in-itself ” exists, but we must think it as existing. In 
other words, the category of existence cannot be applied 
to the “thing-in-itself,’’ for it applies to phenomena 
only. Hence we cannot know that the “ thing-in-itself ” 
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exists. The category of existence, however, is valid, 
even when it is not applied to any phenomena, 
though in that case it produces no knowledge. In short, 
it is not only possible for us to think by the category of 
existence a “ thing-in-itself ” as existing, but we must 
think the “ thing-in-itself ’’ as existing, since it is the 
correlate of phenomena. 

When Kant’s doctrine of the ‘‘ thing-iii-itself ” is thus 
rightly understood, all those attempts to make the 
critical philosophy consistent by suppressing the concept 
of the ‘‘ thing-in-itself ” are not only absolutely useless, 
but entirely unjustifiable. Eor Kant nowhere aflEirms 
that we know that the ‘‘ thing-in-itself ” exists, since no 
category is applicable to it : all he claims for the “ thing- 
in-itself ” is that we must think it as existing, as it is the 
correlate of phenomena. In a word, it is a postulate 
without which no knowledge is possible, though not 
itself knowledge. For, according to Kant, knowledge is 
nothing else than the categorized sensation. We can 
justly question whether the Kantian signification of the 
word knowledge is not too restricted, and can rightly 
criticise it ; but, if Kant’s definition of knowledge is 
accepted, we cannot charge him with the contradiction 
that he applies the category of existence to the thing- 
in-itself ” when ho only posits it as a thought-object, 
viz., as a postulate of thought, a necessary pre-supposi- 
tion of all our knowledge. 

V. The main points of our investigation may briefly 
be summarized as follows : — 

1. Is Kant’s thing-in-itself ” a sense-object ? No. 

2. Is it a thought-object ? Yes. 

3. Can we know that it exists ? No. 

4. Can we say that it does not exist ? No. 

5. Does Kant teach, as often said, that we cannot 
know what the thing-in-itself ” is, but that we can know 

10 
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that it exists? No ; we must think of it as existing but 
cannot know that it exists. 

6. What then is the difference between thinking 
and knowing ? Thinking is the form according to which 
the mind always acts. Knowing is the categorizing of 
the matter of sense ; knowledge is the union of the form 
of thought and the matter of sense. 

7. But does he not often speak of a “ tliing-iu' itself ” 
as the cause of phenomena ? He does. 

8. When Kant designates the “ thing-in-itself as 
the cause of phenomena, does he not concede that he 
knoioa that the “ thing-in-itself ’’ exists and is the cause 
of phenomena, though he denies any knowledge whatever 
of it ? No ; he says we must fhlnk of it as existing and 
as the cause but cannot htow that it exists and is the 
cause of phenomena. For knowledge and ihinkiny are 
two dift’erent acts of tlie mind. 

9. Is Kant a monist or dualist ? He is a dualist in 
so far as he recognises the two kinds of transcendental 
reality as correlates of two kinds of phenomena — exter- 
nal and internal. But Avhether they are transcendentally 
distinct or not, he says we cannot know^ 

10. What is the relation of the ‘Hhing-in-itself ” to the 
Ideas of the Reason ? There is no relation between them. 
They areconcepts totally different in their nature and origin. 

VI. Such, in brief, is the Critical Idealism of Kant ; 
we shall now consider how he distinguishes it from the 
Dogmatic Idealism of Berkeley and the Problematic 
Idealism of Descartes. 

The following are the passages in which Kant states 
his own standpoint, distinguishing it not only from that 
of Berkeley but also from that of Descartes ; — 

1. The fourth paralogism in the first edition 

2. The Refutation of Idealism in the second edition. 

3. The Prolegomena ; Sec. 13, Remarks II and III. 
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L The Appendix to the Prolegomena, an answer to 
the criticism of Garve in th(' Gottingen Gelehrte Anzei- 
gen, January 19, 1782. 

It is to })e noted here that our aim in this connection is 
not to ascertain whether or not Kant interpreted Berkeley 
aright, but simply to discover what is the difference 
between his system and that of Berkeley, as Kant under- 
stood the latter. 

In the first edition Kant defines Idealism to be the 
doctrine that “ the existence of all objects of the external 
senses is doubtful ”, on the ground that such “ existence 
cannot be perceived immediately but is only inferred ” 
(318). “ It must not l)e supposed, therefore, that an 

idealist is he who denies the existence of external objects 
of the senses : all he does is to deny that it is known by 
immediate perception, and to infer that we can never 
become perfectly certain of their reality by any experi- 
ence whatsoever ” (320). And yet Kant recognises 
three kinds of Idealism : (1) Dogmatic^ or Berkeleyan 
Idealism, which denies the existence of matter, because 
it is irrational to admit its existence. (2) Sceptical 
or Cartesian Idealism^ which douhts the existence of 
matter, because it is impossible to prove it. (326). (3) 

Transcendental Idealmn^ which does not hesitate to 
admit the existence of matter considered as phenomenon 
only but not as a “ thing-in -itself” (320). 

Opposed to all these forms of Idealism is Transcen- 
dental Realism, which considers space and time as things 
in themwselves independent of our sensibility (320). In 
the second edition Kant comprehends the first two forms 
of Idealism (Dogmatic and Sceptical) under the name of 
Maieriol Idealism^ and distinguishes his own idealism 
from them as Formal (Vol. I, 476). 

The clearest statement on this point is found in the 
Appendix to the Prolegomena : “ The dictum of all 
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genuine idealists from the Eleatic school to Bishop 
Berkeley, is contained in this formula : “ All cognition 
through the senses and experience is nothing but sheer 
illusion, and only, in the ideas of the pure Understanding 
and Reason there is truth. The principle governing and 
determining my idealism throughout, is on the other 
hand : “ All cognition of things merely from pure 
Understanding or pure Reason is nothing but sheer 
illusion, and only in experience is there truth ” (124). 
(Comp. Sec. 13, Remark II). The reason why Kant 
applies to his system the term idealism is because 
he holds with the idealists that “ space and time, together 
with all that they contain, are not things nor quantities 
in themselves, but belong merely to the appearance of 
the latter : up to this point he is one in confession with 
the above idealists ” (125). 

“ My so-ealled (properly critical) Idealism is of quite 
a special character, in that it subverts the ordinary 
Idealism, and that through it all cognition a priori, 
even that of geometry, first receives objective reality, 
which, without my demonstrated ideality of space and 
time, could not be maintained by the most zealous 
realists. This being the state of the case, I could have 
wished, in order to avoid all misunderstanding, to have 
named this conception of mine otherwise, but to alter it 
altogether, was impossible. It may be permitted me, 
however, in future, as has been above intimated, to term 
it the fonnal or better still, the Critical Idealism, to 
distinguish it from the dogmatic Idealism of Berkelely, 
and from the sceptical Idealism of Descartes ” (126). 

These statements of Kant, in which he distinguishes 
his Critical Idealism from the Sceptical or Problematic 
Idealism of Descartes and from the Dogmatical Idealism 
of Berkeley, arc so precise and clear that there is no 
need of comment to convince any impartial reader of 
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the “ Critique ” of their difference'^. T’hey speak for 
themselves. Therefore, tlie attempt to interpret Kant 
as an idealist in the same sense as Berkeley was, is an 
impossible task. The charge of Schopenhauer, that 
Kant has abandoned in the second edition his consistent 
idealistic 8tandpoi7it by reason of his old age and moral 
cowardice, is not only groundless, but seems monstrous 
to any unprejudiced reader of the first and second 
editions. 

So then, the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” is neither 
Idealism pure and simple nor Realism pure and simple, 
but a combination of the two. It agrees with Realism 
in admitting the existence of matter, but only as a 
phenomenal reality. Hence it is called Enqiirical Rea- 
lism. It agrees with Idealism in maintaining that space 
and time are merely subjective forms of intuition and 
are not qualities of extra-mental realities. Hence it is 
called Transcendental Idealism. In short, the Kantian 
philosophy is wliat K. Fischer calls “ Ideal-Realism ” — 
a via media between Idealism and Realism, it is also 
called Pheiiomenism (W. 'VVindclliand, Hie Geschichte der 
n. Philosophie, Vol. IT, p. 78. Drobisch : op. cit. p. 2), 


PART II. 

HIST0KIC.4L Explanation. 

1. The aim of our investigation thus far has been to 
enquire and ascertain what Kant's doctrine of the “ thing- 
-in-itself ” is. It now remains for us to inquire what 
was the motive that led him to that doctrine which we 
have characterised as “ Ideal- Realism. ” 

One of the noteworthy signs of the present time in 
the study of philosophy is the prominence given to the 
history of speculative thought. No careful student of 
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philosophy would deny that one of the essential condi- 
tions for the interpretation of any philosophic 

system, is a thorouj^h acquaintance with the contem- 
poraneous thought and the environment of the author. 
This is eminently true of the study of such a thinker 
as Kant, who has marked a new epoch in the develop 
ment of speculative thought. When thus studied in the 
light of its historical environment, the Kantian theory 
of cognition reveals many important and interesting 
features which have not been sufficiently recognised by 
students of the history of philosophy in their interpreta- 
tion of Kant. One of these featurc^s is a strong tendency 
in the Kantian philosophy to mediate between two 
opposing systems of thought. The ultimate object 
of the Critique of Pure Reason,” in our judgement, 
was not polemic but irenic I regard Kant’s doctrine 
of the “ thing-in-itself ” ?is one of the results of this 
mediating tendency that pervades all his thinking — a 
mediation between Idealism and Realism.* 

Of the fact that there is such a spirit of mediation in 
Kant there is no doubt. (1) One of the most obvious 
examples of this spirit is his position with regard to the 
reality of knowledge. Criticism is nothing else than a 
mediation between Dog .*atism and Scepticism^ between 
Leibniz and Hume in respect to the validity of the know- 
ledge by the Pure Reason. (2) iVnothen* example of 
this mediating tendency is Kant’s theory about the origin 
of knowledge. It aims to combine Empiricism and 
nationalism, Locke and Leibniz. (3) Likewise Kant 
aims to mediate in reference to the existence of an extra- 
mental readily between Idealism, and Realism, between 
Descartes and Berkeley on the one hand and Reid and 
his school on the other. 


' Cornp. R. Lohtnanu . Karit’.s Lehre von Ding an Sich, Berlin, 1878, p. 25. 
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(1) Dogmatism was the current philosophy when 
Kant began his study of pliilosophy in the university of 
his native town — Kouigsberg. 

(ft) Dy Dogmatism Kant understands the “ presump- 
tion, that it is possible to make any progress with pure 
(philosophical) knowledge, consisting of concepts, and 
guided by principles such as reason has long been in the 
habit of employing, without first incjuiring in what way, 
and by what right, it has come to possess them. Dogma- 
tism is, therefore, the dogmatic procedure of pur(5 reason, 
without a pyevious eriticiam of its own powers" (Pre- 
face to the second edition, Vol, I, 383). This kind of 
dogmatism had been prevalent in philosophic thought in 
Europe from Descartes to Kant. Descartes, Spinoza and 
Malebranche are all dogmatists in this sense of the word ; 
but whenever Kant speaks of dogmatists, he mean.s more 
especially the followers of Leibniz and Wolf. Kant 
calls Wolf the “ greatest of all dogmatic philosophers.” 
Though he himself was a follower of the dogmatic philo- 
sophy at the outset of his pbiloso])hic car(‘er, he was 
never satisfied with it. 

(ft) It is important for us to observe that Kant care- 
fully distinguishes the dogmatic method from dogmatism. 
“ Our Critique is not opposed to the tlogmaiia procedure, 
as a science of pure knowledge (for this must always be 
dogmatical, that is, derive its proof from pure principles 
o priori), but to doynmtistn only” (Vol. I, p. 383) 
“ Our Critique is meant to form a neces- 
sary preparation in support of a thoroughly scientific 
system of metaphysics, which must necessarily be carried 

out dogmatically and strictly systematically ” 

(Vol. I. p. 381). Kant’s chief objection to dogmatism, 
then, is the “ undisturbed gravity ” with whicli it claims 
to ti-ansoend the field of experience; without any previous 
examination of the cognitive faculty. This dogmatism. 
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as Kant himself tells us, ho renounced, aroused by the 
scepticism of Hume, and gave his researches in the field 
of speculative philosophy quite a different direction, 

(c) Scepticism, according to Kant, is “ a general mis- 
trust of the pure reason, without any previous critique 
of the same, merely on account of the contradictory 
nature of its assertions ” (Kant vs. Eherhard, Ucber sine 
Entdeckung, etc., llos. and Schubert’s ed. I, p. d52). 
Such was the philosophy of Hume. “ From the inability 
of reason to employ tlie ]>rinciple of causation beyond the 
limits of experience, Hume inferred the nullity of all the 
pretensions of reascjii in her attempts to pass beyond 
what is empirical ” (651). 

(d) Kant cai’efully distinguishes HceitUcism from the 

Sceptical method, as he did Dogmatism from the Dogma- 
tic method. Dy the Sceptical m(!thod, Kant understands 
the “ method of watching a conflict of assertions, in order 
to find rut whether the object of the struggle be not a 
mere illusion ” (666). It is the path to certainty and “is 
totally different from scepticism, or that artificial and 
scientific agnosticism which undermines the foundations 
of all knowledge in order, if possible, to leave nothing 
trustworthy and certain anywhere ” (366). The sceptical 
method is essential for transcendental philosophy. For 
“ transcendental reason admits of no other criterion but 
an attempt to combine conflicting assertions, and, there- 
fore, previous to this, unrestrained conflict between 
them ” (367). “ Thus the sceptic is the true school 

master to lead the dogmatic speculator towards a sound 
criticism of the understanding and of reason” (659). 
Scepticism, however, is “ by no means the last step in 
our inquiry.” It is only the second step and “ marks the 
stage of caution on the part of reason, when rendered 
wiser by experience. But a third step is necessary, that 
of the maturity and manhood of judgement,” and this is 
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the true criticism of reason. “Scepticism is a resting 
place of reason, where it may reflect for a time on its 
dogmatical wanderings and gain survey of the region 
where it happens to he, in order to choose its way with 
greater certainty for the future : hut it can never be its 
permanent dwelling place ” (652). 

Dogmatism and Scc^pticism were tlius two opposing 
types of thought, which Kant found struggling with 
each other. And, in his philosophic experience, he 
went through these two stiges of thought before he 
found a new philosophic method which he calls the 
Criticism of the Pure Reason. He rejects both Scepticism 
and Dogmatism on the same ground; the one affirms, 
while the otlier denies the validity of our knowledge 
by the pure Reason ; but both do this without a 
previous examination of powers of the Reason. Tt is 
between these two opposing systems— Dogmatism and 
Scepticism — that Criticism endeavours to mediate. Kant 
says: “The Critique of Reason here signifies the true 
middle path betweei\ the Dogmatism Hume combated, 
and the Scepticism ho would have introduced in its place ” 
(Proleg., § 58). 

(2) Another point in which this mediating spirit of 
Kant appears, as already stated is in the problem of the 
origin of our knowledge. There were two opposing 
views current in his day in regard to the origin of 
knowledge — Rationalism, which Kant designates by the 
term Noology, and Empiricism. “ Aristotle,” says Kant, 
“ may be considered as the head of the empiricists, Plato 
as that of the noologists. Locke, who in modern times 
followed Aristotle, and Leibniz, who followed Plato (though 
at a sufficient distance from his mystical system), have not 
be.en able to bring this dispute to any conclusion ” (733). 

(a) Noology or Rationalism is the theory that explains 
the origin of all our knowledge from the spontaneous 
11 
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activity of the soul. It maiiitain.s that the content, a.s 
well as, the form, of knowledge is furnished n priori 
hy the mind. And it follows from this, that all our 
knowledge can he deduced from the analysis of the 
concepts and principles natire to the mind. This theory 
was advocated and defended hy Leihnisi. He made the 
distinction between (1) intuitive, (2) demonstrative, and 
(3) sensible knowledge. But there is no veal difference 
between them ; the difference is that of degree only ; 
he regarded sensible knowledge as an obscure or confused 
kind of knowledge. The distinction, therefore, is merely 
popular and not philosophical. According to Leibniz, 
all these kinds of knowledge are the product of the 
pure spontaneity of the Reason. The question ; ‘ How^ 
can these different kinds of knowledge, entirely subjective 
in origin, correspond with the reality of the world ? ’ — 
Leibniz answered by resorting to his celebrated doctrines 
of Monads and of the Pre-established Harmony. Kant 
says : “ The celebrated Leibniz erected an intellectual 

system of the world, or believed at least that he knew 
the internal nature of things, by comparing all objects 
with the understanding only and with the abstract formal 
concepts of his mind ” (236). “For sensibility was with 
him a con fused mode of representation only, and not a 
separate source of representations.” In one word, 
Leibniz “ intellectualized phenomena ” (236). 

(ft) In opposition to this doctrine of Rationalism, 
Empiricism attempts to trace the origin of all our 
knowledge in experience. It rejects all a priori know- 
ledge or innate ideas, and aceepts nothing as certain or 
as true which does not owe its origin to experience. The 
soul has no native contents and is a “ tabula rasa.” Locke 
included under experience, sensation and reflection ; 
and, though he did not carry out his theory to its ultimate 
logical issue, laid the foundation of a modem Empiricism 
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in his conception of the human mind as a “ tabula rasa.’^ 
Kant, therefore, says ; “ Locke, for want of reflection, 
and because h(i met with pure concepts of the understand- 
ing in experience, derived them also from experience, 
and yet acted so inconsistently that he attempted to use 
them for kiiowledgii which far exceeds all limits of 
experience ” (Vol. I, In one word, “ Locke sen- 

sualized all concepts of the understanding, v.^., repre- 
sented them as nothing but empirical, though abstract, 
reflective concepts ’’ (236). 

;<?) Now Kant’s endeavour in the “ Critique of Pure 
Reason ” was to mediate between these tAVo extremes — 
Rationalism and Empiricism. Hence his famous doc- 
trine : “ thoughts without contents are empty, intuitions 
without concepts are blind ” (45). ‘‘ These two powers 

(Sensibility and Understanding) cannot exchange their 
functions. The understanding cannot see, the senses 
cannot think. By their union only can knowledge be 
produced ” (45). 

(3) The third point, in which Kant seeks to find a 
oia media between two conflicting thoughts of his day, 
is the reconciliation between Idealism and Realism; and 
his doctrine of the thing-in-itself ” represents this 
attempt of Kant. He recognises two kinds of Realism-- 
Empirical and Transcendental. {a) Trancendental 
Realism is defined as the doctrine that “ considers space 
and time as soniethings in themselves (independent 
of our sensibility) ” (320). (5) He defines Empincal 

Realism as the doctrine that “ something real in space 
always corresponds to our external intuitions” (325). 
Kant also recognises two kinds of Idealism — Empirical 
and Transcendental. (c) Empirical Idealism is the 
theory that doubts the existence of matter (Descartes), 
or denies the existence of it (Berkeley), (jl) Opposed to 
this is Trancendental Idealism which maintains that 
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‘‘ all phenomena are representations only, not things by 
themselves, and that space and time, therefore, are only 
sensuous forms of our intuition, not given determinations 
or conditions of objects as things by themselves ’’ (320). 
This is Kant’s own doctrine and is sometimes called by 
him Critical or Formal Idealism, 

Now this doctrine of Trauscendental Idealism agrees 
with the doctrine of Empirical Realism in admitting the 
existence of matter. “ In our system,” says Kant, ‘‘we 
need not hesitate to admit the existence of matter on the 
testimony of mere self-consciousness, and to consider it 
as established in the same maimer as tlio existence of 
myself, as a thinking being” (321). “ The Transcendent- 

al Idealist is, therefore, an empirical realist ” (322) or 
“as he is called, a dualist” (321). 

It is evident from this, that Kant’s endeavour here 
is to mediate between the extreme types of Idealism and 
of Empirical Idealism which doubts or denies 

the existence of matter, and Trauscendmfat Realism that 
asserts the existence of matter as something independent 
of our sensibility. 

(4) It may be added here that this mediating ten- 
dency appears also in Kant’s ethics. It is found in his 
well-known solution of the problem of free agency. His 
solution is that man belongs to two worlds, the sensible 
and the intelligible. As a creature belonging to the 
former, his action is subject to the law of necessity, but 
as a creature belonging to the latter, his action is free 
(Kant’s theory of ethics, by Abbott, pp. 76, 87-88, 
188-191). 

Such being the case we may say with safety that 
the ultimate object of the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” 
is irenic and not polemic as i( is sometimes supposed. 

Kq,nt himself declares : “ the critique of pure reason 

which bases all its decisions on the indisputable principles 
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of its own original institution, secures to us the peace 
of a legal status, in which disputes arc not to be carried 
on except in the proper form of a law-mit. In the 
former state such disputes generally end in both parties 
claiming Gictorj/, which is followed by an uncertain peace 
maintained chiefly by the civil power, while in the latter 
state a sentence is pronounced which, as it goes to the 
very root of the dispute, must secure an eternal peace. 
These never-ceasing disputes of a 2 )urely dogmatical 
reason compel people at last. to seek for rest and peace 
ill some criticism of reason itself, and in some sort of 
legislation founded upon such criticism ” (641). 

II. We have seen that there is a marked mediating 
tendency in the “ Critique of Pure Reason.” Whether 
this was Kant’s conscious effort or not, there is no doubt 
of the fact that such a spirit pervades the pages of the 
Kantian theory of knowledge. Accepting the fact, 
we now proceed to in(|uire into his method of media- 
tion. 

It is evident that Kant does not try to accomplish 
this task by combining whatever truths he found in all 
these opposing systems of thought, but rather, by employ- 
ing a profound principle which was not recognised by 
any of them. The question then is : What is that prin- 
ciple which guides him in this irenii; attempt? Our 
answer to this question is that the distinction between 
Phenomena and Noamena is his leading principle through- 
out, We shall now proceed to examine- whether thi.s 
conjecture accords with the demands of the case. 

(1) It is not necessary for our jiresent purpose to 
discuss fully how this distinction between Phenomena 
and Nouniena serves Kant’s purpose in mediating between 
Dogmatism and Scepticism ; for he himself states this 
clearly in the Critical Solution of the Antinomies, Kant 
maintains that the human Reason is involved ih 
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insoluble contradictions. These contradictions Kant pre- 
sents ill the four Autinomies of the Reason of which the 
Thesis represent Dogmatism, and the Antithesis, Scep- 
ticism. And he solves the Antinomies by the distinction 
between Phenomena and Noumena. 

(2) This important distinction between Phenomena 
and Noumena serves Kant again in mediating between 
Rationalism and Empiricism. It may be stated some- 
what as follows In all our knowledge there are two 
elements involved, intuitions and concepts. “ Neither 
concepts without an intuition corresponding to them, 
nor intuitions without concepts can yield any real know- 
ledge. Both are either pure or empirical’^ (44). “Pure 
intuitions and pure concepts only are possible a priori 
empirical intuitions and empirical concepts, a posteriorV^ 
(45). But the question is: How is it possible to intuite 
anything a priori ? How can an intuition of an object 
precede the object itself ? 

Kant’s answer to this inquiry in the Aesthetic is that, 
if our intuition were of things as they are in themselves, 
no pure a priori intuitions would be possible, but all our 
intuitions would always be empirical ; for properties 
cannot be transferred from the things to which they 
belong to the faculty which presents them. Our intuh 
tions can be a priori, if they are nothing but the 
forms of sensibility and thus precede experience. This 
is the only w^ay possible in which our intuitions can be 
a priori (See Prolt^g. § 9). And such forms of sensibility 
are space and time. But these sources of knowledge 
a priori (being conditions of our sensibility only) fix 
their own limits, in that they can refer to objects only 
in so far as they are considered as phenomena, but cannot 
represent things as they are by themselves. This is the 
only field in which th<*y ar(i valid ; beyond it they admit 
of no objective applications ” (34). 
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In like manner Kant answers the question : How 
can certain concepts be a priori and precede experience ? 
“ If the objects with which our knowledge has to deal 
were things by themselves, we could have no concepts 
a priori of them ” (112). For we cannot take them from 
the object, as in that case they would become em])irical ; 
nor can we take them from within ourselves, '‘as that 
which is within us only, cannot determine the nature of 

an object different from our representation 

But if w(' have to deal with phenomena 

only, then it becomes not only possible but necessary, 
that certain concepts a priori should precede our 
empirical knowledge of objects. For being phenomena, 
they form an object that is within us only, because 
a mere modification of our sensibility can never exist 
outside us (118). 

In short, Rationalism is right in maintaining that 
there is an a priori element in knowledge as its neces- 
sary factor, but it is wrong when it attempts to explain 
the origin of all our knowledge from this element alone. 
Empiricism is right in its assertion that “all our know- 
ledge begins with experience ” but it is wrong when it 
asserts that it arises from experience alone. Experience 
is the occasion, but not the sole cause, of all our know- 
ledge. The critical philosophy, taking a middle course 
between the two, teaches that all our knowledge begins 
with experience but does not arise from it. There is 
an a priori element in knowledge which is not derived 
from experience but precedes and “ converts the raw 
material of our sensuous impression into the knowledge 
of objects."’ It is impossible to have such an a priori 
element in knowledge, if our knowledge is that of things 
in themselves, or Noumena. But if our knowledge is 
that of phenomena, then the a priori factor of knowledge 
becomes not only possible but necessary. 
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Such, then, is the use which Kant makes of his famous 
distinction between Plienomena and Noumena, in his 
attempt to reconcile Nationalism and Empiricism. 

(3) Another service which this distinction between 
Phenomena and Noumena renders to the critical philo- 
sophy, is found in KantN attempt to mediate between 
Realism and Idealism. 

(a) Kant’s objection to Transcendental Realism is, 
that space and time are not realities in themselves 
independent of our sensibility. They are nothing but 
forms of our intuition. Our knowledge is not that of 
things in themselves, existing independent of us, but 
that of phenomena only. As soon as we regard pheno- 
mena as things in themselves we are involved in insoluble 
difficulties. The only solution of these difficulties, is 
that we cannot know what things are in themselves ; all 
our knowledge is no other than phenomenal (see 
pp. 426-431). 

{h) KanPs objection to Empirical Idealism is as 
follows : — 

{(t) Sceptical Idealinin is untenable ; because it is a 
self-contradiction on the one hand to affirm ^ Cogito, ergo 
sum,’ and, on the other, to doubt the existence of the 
non -ego. The assertion that I, as a tliinking being, exist 
implies the existences of that which is not 1. I cannot 
say ‘ I ’ without distinguishing myself from the not I. 
When, therefore, I affirm that I as a thinking being 
exist, I admit the existence of the not I. The one 

necessarily implies the other. “ matter, as the 

substance of phenomena, is really given to the external 
sense in the same manner as the thinking I, the subs- 
tance of phenomena, is given to the internal sense ” 
(328). 

In the second edition, Kant modifies the argument 
and maintains that the consciousness of my own existenc6 
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is impossible without the existence of things outside me. 
All I find in me are simply my constantly changing 
mental states. As such states they require ‘‘ something 
permanent, different from them, in reference to which 
their change and, therefore, my existence in the time in 
which they change, may be determined. The perception 
of this permanent, therefore, is possible only through a 

thing outside me, and the determination of my 

existence in time is, consequently, possible only by the 
existence of real things, which I perceive outside me.*’ 
“ In other words, the consciousness of my own existence is 
impossible without an immediate consciousness of the 
permanent existence of other things (Vol. I, p. 476). 

(jb) Kant’s objection to T>ogmaivi Idealism is obvious 
from what we have seen when we were discussing how 
he distinguishes his Idealism from that of Berkeley. 
Dogmatic Idealism denies the existence of matter, and 
regards space as a mere empirical presentation, that, like 
the phenomenon it contains, is only known to us by 
means of experience or perception, together with its deter- 
minations (Proleg. Appendix, p. 125). 

Now these two points — the denial of the existence of 
matter, and the affirmation of the a post ^riori origin of 
space — are the positions which are elsewhere objected to 
by Kant. 

The Kantian philosophy attempts to mediate between 
these two — Transcendental Kealism and Empirical Idea- 
lism — by means of TViuiscendental Idealism, the 

doctrine “ that all phenomena are representations only, 
not things by themselves, and that space and time, there- 
fore, are only sensuous forms of our intuition, not given 
determinations, or conditions of objects, as things by 
themselves ” (320). This attempt to mediate between 
Realism and Idealism is fully discussed by Kant in the 
Fourth Paralogism, As this is the special point of our 
12 
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inquiry, we will briefly state the argument. Transcen- 
dental Idealism does not deny the existence of matter 
considered as a phenomenon only. It does “ not hesitate 
to admit the existence of matter on the testimony of 
mere self-consciousness, and to consider it as established 
in the same manner as the existence of my self, as a 
thinking being’’ (321). In the second edition he goes so 
far as to maintain that a permanent logical subject of 
consciousness is impossible without a permanent reality 
outside of me, that is, the existence of matter. “ The 
transcendental Idealist is, therefore, an empirical realist, 
and allows to matter, as a phenomenon, a reality which 
need not be inferred, but may be immediately perceived ” 

(322). Therefore Kant says: “ the fact of my 

having myself given my theory the name of transcen- 
dental idealism can justify no one in confounding it with 

the idealism of Descartes, or with the mystical and 

visionary idealism of Berkeley, against which and other 
similar cobwebs of the brain our Critique rather contains 
the best specific. For what is by me termed idealism, 
does not touch the existence of things (the doubt of the 
same being what properly constitutes idealism in the 
opposite sense), for to doubt them has never entered my 
head, but simply concerns the sensuous presentation of 
things, to which space and time chiefly belong ” (Proleg. 
§ 13). “Empirical realism is, therefore, perfectly 
true, that is, something real in space always corresponds 
to our external intuitions. Space itself, it is true, with 
all its phenomena, as representations, exists within me 
only, but the real or the material of all objects of intuition 
is nevertheless given in that space, independently of all 
fancy or inlagination ” (325). 

In short. Idealism is right in maintaining that space 
and time, with all that they contain, are not things nor 
quantities in themselves, but belong merely to the 
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appearances of the latter. But it is wrong when it regards 
space and time as a posteriori in their origin and argues 
that the existence of matter is doubtful or nothing. 
Realism is right in upholding that something real in space 
always corresponds to onr external intuitions ; that 
something phenomenally real exists in space. But it is 
wrong when it regards this phenomenal reality as the 
“ thing-in-itself ” or Noumenon. 

Mediating between the two, Critical Idealism teaches, 
that something real, considered as a phenomenon only, 
exists in space and time ; that space and time are merely 
a priori forms of our intuition and not qualities of things 
in themselves ; that, therefore, all our knowledge is 
phenomenal and can never be noumenal ; that the ‘‘ thing- 
in-itseif ’’ can never be known by us ; it is, however, a 
necessary postulate of thought, as it is impossible to assert 
the reality of phenomena without assuming a somewhat 
which appears as a phenomenon. In other words, against 
Empirical Idealists, Kant maintains that the matter is 
real and is known to us. This is his Empirical Realism. 
Against the Transcendental Realists Kant maintains that 
Matter is a phenomenon and not a thing-in-itself.” 
The “ thing-in-itself ” is a necessary postulate of thought, 
the true correlate of the phenomena, without which the 
phenomenon itself becomes groundless. It is, however, 
only 'a problematic concept. This is Kant’s Transcen- 
dental Idealism. 

III. Now the question arises : What is this distinc- 
tion between Phenomena and Noumena which, as we 
have seen, serves as the principle of mediation in the 
Kantian theory of cognition ? Is it a distinction merely 
in thought or in reality ? Is it a logical distinction or a 
real distinction ? The right answer to this question is not 
unessential to the correct interpretation of Kant’s doctrine 
of the thing-in-itself,” for he is often misapprehended 
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and accused of inconsistency on this point. Such a 
criticism, however, loses its force when his distinction 
between Phenomena and Noumena is rightly stated. 
What then is the distinction ? It is evident that the 
distinction is not that of reality but merely that of 
thought. Por, according to Kant, the Noumenonina 
negative sense, is nothing but a problematic, limitative 
concept, and we cannot ktiow^ in the Kantian sense of the 
term, whether it exists extra-mentally or not. It is a 
necessary correlate of the phenomenon but this necessity 
of thought does not in the least prove the necessity of 
existence. “ A real division of objects into phenomena 
and noumena, and of the world into a sensible and intelli- 
gible world, is, therefore, quite inadmissible, although 
concepts may very well be divided into sensuous and 
intelligible. No objects can be assigned to noumena, 
nor can they be represented as objectively valid ” (222). 
The distinctoin then is not that of extra-mental existence 
but that of thought only. 

It is an error not uncommon among some students of 
Kant, to interpret him as if the distinction were that of 
existence, and to criticise Kant’s doctrine of Phenomena 
and Noumena as a childish attempt to know a substance 
without its qualities. It is said against Kant that we 
cannot draw a hard and fast line between Phenomena and 
Noumena, and maintain that we know the former but not 
the latter. They are but two aspects of one and the same 
reality. We know Noumena by knowing Phenomena. 

Now this criticism is true and valid, if Kant holds 
that we know that the ‘Hhing-in-itself ” exists though we 
cannot know what the “thing-in-itself” is. This is not, 
however, the doctrine of Kant. He does not admit that 
we know that the “ thing-in-itself ” exists. All he 
maintains is that we must think the “ thing-in-itself’* as 
existent, since it is the correlate of the phenomenon. In 
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short, the concept “thing-in-itself” is a necessary presup- 
position of our thought but whether behind every 
phenomenon there is a somewhat which manifests itself 
as such phenomenon, we can not hnow\ for our intuition 
is sensuous and not intellectual. Thus if Kant’s position 
is rightly understood, the objection to his distinction 
between Phenomena and Noumena, — that it is a childish 
attempt to separate entity from its attributes — is removed. 

IV. We have seen (1) that tliere is a strong tendency 
towards mediation in the Kantian theory of cognition ; 
(2) that this mediation is attempted by the distinction 
between Phenomena and Noumena : (3) that tin’s distinction 
of Kant is merely a thought-distinction. We now proceed 
to examine Kant’s writings which belonu* to the pre-critical 
period of his speculation in order to ascertain whether 
there are any indications in his own mental development 
that the thought to apply this distinction to all the 
problems of philosophy was regarded by him as the key to 
their solution. 

' We have stated once before in another connection 
that Kant began his philosophical career with the 
Dogmatism of Leibniz and Wolf, but after several years’ 
reflection under the strong influence of Locke and Hume, 
changed his standpoint to that of the English empirical 
school. Although it is not easy to determine the exact 
dates within which these transitions took place, it is not 
impossible that the second period in his mental growth 
began sometime near 1760 and terminated about 1769. 

In the essay on the Dreams of a Ghost Seer illustrat- 
ed by the Dream of Metaphysics,” published in 1766, and 
regarded by some students of Kant as the first book of his 
critical period, we find the distinction between Phenomena 
and Noumena recognised, and the doctrine enunciated 
that our knowledge deals with Phenomena and not with 
Noumena. Hence, Kant defines Metaphysics as “the 
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science of the limits of human reason.” Doubtless this 
distinction was taken by Kant from Locke’s “Essay 
concerning Human Understanding,” where it is clearly 
recongised in various forms. The Phenomenism of Kant 
becomes more distinct in his “Inaugural Dissertation on 
the Form and Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible 
World.” Many salient features of the critical philosophy, 
as it is stated in the “Critique of Pure Eeason,” are found 
in this “Dissertation.” His doctrine of space and time as 
subjective a pt'iori forms of intuition is substantially the 
same as in the “Critique”' The distinction between 
Sense and Understanding is as clearly expounded as in 
the “Critique”. There are, however, some important 
points of difference between the “Critique” and the 
“Dissertation”. For example: (1) The “Dissertation” 
maintains that the “thjng-in-itself” is known by the 
Understanding, while this is denied in the “Critique”; (2) 
the “Dissertation” makes God the unifying ground of 
experience but the “Critique ’’finds this unity in the unity 
of consciousness ; (3) although Kant makes the application 
of the distinction between Phenomena and Noumena to 
the problems of the Aesthetic, yet it is not carried out 
into the problems of the Analytic. Therefore the thought 
to extend this application into the Analytic must have 
been suggested to him some time between 1770 and 
1781. 

Kant was not satisfied with the treatment which he 
gave to the Understanding as the faculty of knowing the 
“thing-in-itself”. This appears from a letter which he 
addressed to Lambert concerning this “Dissertation”. 
Among other items, we find him saying : “The first and 
fourth sections, (i.e., De notione mundi generatim, and 
De princpiis formae mundi intelligibilis), may be passed 
over as unimportant, but in the second, third and fifth, 
(i.e., De sensibilium atque intelligibilium discrimine 
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generatim, De princpiis formae mundi sensibilis, and De 
methodo circa sensitiva et intellectualia) in metaphysics, 
although on account of ray want of skill, I have not elabora- 
ed them to ray satisfaction, there seems to me a matter 
which is worthy of a more careful and extended discussion. ” 
(Kbnigsberg, Sep. 2, 1770). 

Two years later Kant writes to his friend Dr. Marcus 
Herz:“I have said that the sensuous representations 
represent things as they appear, while the intellectual 
repersentations represent things as they are. But how 
then can these things be given to us, if not by the manner 
in which they affect us, and, if such intellectual represen- 
tations are based on our own inner activity, whence 
comes their agreement with objects which are not their 
products, and how can the axioms of pu re reason about 
things be of any use without any experience of them? ” 

In this remarkable letter Kant also speaks of his plan 
of a work which was to bear the title ; “ The Limits of 
Sense and Reason”. The book was to consist of two 
parts, — theoretical and practical. The first part was to 
contain (1) Phenomenology in general, and (2) the nature 
and method of Metaphysics, discussing (a) the general 
principles of feeling, of taste (fi) the first principle of 
morality. This work of Kant , however, never appeared. 

Kant also mentions in this letter his intention to pub- 
lish the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” which includes the 
nature both of theoretical and practical knowledge, so far 
as it is only intellectual ; and he hopes to work out and 
publish the first part of it, which discusses the sources of 
Metaphysics, its methods and limits, within about three 
months (I. Kant’s Briefe, p. 28). 

All these facts point to the conclusion that the appli- 
cation of the distinction between Phenomena and Noumena 
to all the problems of philosophy had clearly dawned upon 
his own mind sometime between 1770-1772. This 
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application once clearly perceived, Kant must have felt that 
the problems, for the solution of which he had laboured 
so long and patiently, found in this the key to their ulti- 
mate solution ; for, from this lime on, Kant speaks more 
confidently of his theory of cognition which was soon to 
appear. The ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason did not, how- 
ever, see the light till 1781. 

This conjecture is also confirmed by Kant’s statement 
that the “ Critique of Pure Reason” is the fruit of twelve 
years* refiection. There is a strong reason to believe that 
the thought to apply this distinction between Phenomena 
and Noumena to the problems of the theory of cognition 
was suggested to him sometime after 176(5 and before 
1770, — say 1768. Though this distinction appears in the 
essay on the “ Dreams of a Ghost Seer,” etc., Kant there 
does not consciously attempt to employ it for the solution 
of any philosophic problem. The essay could have been 
written by any disciple of Locke and Hume. In the 
above cited letter to Lambert, Kant seems to regard the 
application of this distinction to the problems of the 
Aesthetic as the most original discovery of his reflection. 
Now, if we recognise the first impulse to the critical 
philosophy in this suggestion to apply the distinction to 
philosophic problems, and place it in the year 1768 
or 1769, Kant’s own statement in one of his letters 
that the “ Critique of J^ure Reason ” was the fruit of 
twelve years’ reflection coincides with our hypothesis and 
confirms it. 

V. After this somewhat prolonged exposition of 
Kant’s doctrine of the ‘‘ thing-in-itself,” it is hardly 
necessary that we should add any criticism; for the ex- 
position itself has more or less clearly revealed to us the 
defects in the doctrine. But we cannot help asking, before 
we close our enquiry, whether this ‘‘ Ideal Realism ” of 
Kant is in general satisfactory. Does it mainly reconcile 
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the two antagonistic systems of thought — Idealism and 
Realism ? 

To this most pertinent question we are compelled to 
give a negative answer. The distinction between Pheno- 
mena and Noumcna, by means of which this mediation 
seems to be attempted, is groundless and untenable. 

It requires no profound thought to perceive that the 
line drawn between Phenomena as the field of knowledge 
and Noumena as the sphere of thought only, is not so 
clear and distinct as Kant maintains. If we accept this 
distinction, then the realm of knowledge becomes too 
limited. According to Kant, knowledge is the product 
of the union of two elements — the matter of sense and 
the form of thought. The understanding cannot see, 
the senses cannot think. By their union only can know- 
ledge be produced.” In other words, knowledge is nothing 
else than sensations brought under the relating activity of 
the mind. 

Now it is obvious that, if this definition of knowledge 
is accepted, the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” itself is ex* 
eluded from the realm of knowledge. Why ? Because 
the “ Critique ” professes to be an investigation of the 
conditions of knowledge; i.e., the objects which it investi- 
gates are those conditions which precede knowledge, and 
make it possible. It follows that the objects with which 
the “ Critique deals are not knowledge in the Kantian 
sense, but the conditions of knowledge. If so, the “ Criti- 
que is not itself knowledge and the distinction which 
it makers between Phenomena and Noumena is not real. 

If, on the other hand, we admit that the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason ” is knowledge, then our knowledge is not 
limited to phenomena only ; for we have then a know- 
ledge of the subj(‘ctive conditions which make the know- 
ledge of the phenomena possible. But this knowledge of 
the subjective conditions of phenomena is transcendental 
18 
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knowledge and is to be distinguished from empirical 
knowledge. If this is s:ranted, then our knowledge is not 
confined within the bounds which the “ Critique ” has set ; 
it transcends the spliere of Phenomena. It follows that 
the distinction between Phenomena and Noumena, the 
knowable and the thinkable, is no longer strictly observed, 
but practically abandoned. And, if this distinction is 
untenable and given up, then we are justified in inferring 
that Kant’s mediating attempt between Idealism and 
Realism is unsuccessful (K. Pischer : A Critique of Kant, 
p. 134,). 

Prof. Bowne aptly says : “ Kant's philosophy could 
not stay where it stopped, hut either the realistic or the 
idealistic factor must be given up. Kant himself certainly 
thought it possible to retain both, but he combined them 
so unfortunately that while one cannot become a Kantian 
without being a realist, one cannot remain a Kantian and 
retain realism ” (Bowne’s Metaphyvsics, New York, 1882, 
p. 483). 

The course of the post-Kan tiari speculation j)roves the 
truth of this statement. The idealistic aspect of the 
Kantian philosophy was developed by Pichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel ; the realistic aspect of it wfis developed by 
Herbart and his school. 

Hence, f shall conclude this investigation with the 
sagacious remark of Jacobi : ‘‘ without the supposition of 
the “ thing-in-itself " 1 cannot enter into the Kantian 
system, but with that supposition T cannot remain there ’’ 
(Jacobi, werke, Vol. II, p. 304). 
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The Zodiac and Year-Beginnings 


BY 

H. Brucb Hannah 
T 

In his fascinating little work The Orion, in the course 
of a discussion on the terminological change from “ Deva- 
yana ” and “ Pitriyana ” to “ Uttarayana ” and “ Dakshina* 
yana,” after quoting from the Shatapatha Brahmam 
(II. 1. 3. 1-3) to the following effect : — 

“ Vasanta, Grishma and Varsha are the seasons of the Devas, 
Sharad, Hemanta and Shishira those of the Pitris, the increasing fort- 
night is of the Devas, the decreasing one of the Pitris; the day is of 
the Devas, the night of the Pitris : again the first part of the day is 

of the Devas, the latter of the Pitris When he (the Sun) 

turns to the north, he is amongst the Devas and protects them ; 
when he turns to the south he is amongst the Pitris and protects 
them,” 

and after referring to the fact that the seasons in Central 
Asia, where the Aryas dwelt before they entered India, 
differ from the seasons in India — e. g., the Barsat ( Var- 
sha), or Bains, commence about the time of the Summer 
Solstice, whereas in Central Asia they commence about 
the time of the Autumnal Equinox — the late Mr. BSl 
Qaugadhar Tilak states that we must therefore hold that 
“ Devayana,” in those earlier Central Asian days, extend- 
ed over the six months of the year which comprised the 
three seasons Vasanta (Spring), Grishma (Summer), 
and Varsha (Rains), i.e., from the Vernal to the Autumnal 
14 
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Equinox ; and he proceeds to say that this shows that 
the oldest order of the seasons ” (which he thus apparent- 
ly associates with Central Asia) did not place the com- 
mencement of Varsha at the Summer Solstice, but at the 
Autumnal Equinox. Then Mr. Tilak goes on thus — 

‘'The Winter Solstice, according to this order, falls in the middle 
of Hemanta. In the modern astronomical works, the Winter Solstice 
is, however, placed at the end and not in the middle of Hemanta, while 
the Vernal Equinox is said to fall in the middle of Vasanta. When 
the Vedic Aryas became settled in India, such a change in the old 
order of seasons was necessary to make to them correspond with the 
real aspect of nature. But it is difficult to determine exactly when 
this change was made.*’ 

Here, of course, Mr. Tilak does not say precisely what 
he means. It was not the order of the seasons that was 
changed. It was the seasonal dififeirence in Central 
Asia and in India, experienced by the migrating Aryas, 
which necessitated in India some corresponding re- 
arrangement of the Calendar, 

“The old order of seasons given in the passage above quoted, 
however, clearly states that \'asanta in old days commenced witli the 
Vernal Equinox. We can now understand why Vasanta has been 
spoken of as the first season, and why the Nakshatras have been 
divided into two groups called the Deva Nakshatras and the Yama 
Nakshatras.*’ 

Further on we are told that — 

“ In the absence of anything to the contrary we might therefore 
take it as established that in the early Vedic days the year began when 
the sun was in the Vernal Equinox; and as the sun then passed from 
the south to the north of the equator, it was also the commencement 
of his northern passage. In other words, the Uttarayana (if such a 
word was then used), Vasanta, the year, and the Sfttras all commenced 
together at the Vernal Equinox. The Autumnal Equinox which came 
after the Rains was the central day of the year ; and the latter half of 
the year was named the Pitriyana, or what we would now call the 
Dakshinayana. It is difficult to definitely ascertain the time when 
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the commencement of the year was changed from the Vernal Equi- 
nox to the Winter Solstice. But the change must have been intro- 
duced long before the Vernal Equinox was in the Krittikas, and when 
this change was made Uttara^ana must have gradually come to denote 
the first half of the new year, the period from the Winter to the 

Summer Solstice After a certain period the 

beginning of the year was changed to the Winter Solstice, and it was 
some time after this change was made that the words Vtfavayana and 
Dakshinayana came to be used to denote the Solstitial divisions of the 
year. But Deoayana and Pitrlyana could not be at once divested of 
the ideas which had already become associated with them. Thus 
while new feasts and sacrifices came to be regulated according to 
IJttarayana and Lakahinayanaf Decay ana and Pitriyana with all the 
associated ideas continued to exist by the side of the new system, 
until they became either gradually assimilated with the new system 
or the priests reconciled the new and the old systems by allowing op- 
tion to individuals to follow whichever they deemed best (pp. 

What we are specially interested in just now, is not Mr. 
Tilak’s argument on the subject of “ Devayana ’’ and 
‘‘Uttarayana” — except in so far as that may assist us in 
th(' prosecution of our present investigations — but what 
he says regarding the Calendar Year ; as beginning in 
early Veclic times, and perchance originally, when the 
Sun, at Terrestrial Vasanta, or Spring, was in the Celes- 
tial Vernal Equinox; and as having been later 

on in India, at some not definitely ascertainable time — 
which, however, long preceded the date, say B. C. 1891, 
when the Vernal Equinox lay in the beginning of the 
Krittikas — to the Winter Solstice. 

There seems to he no doubt at all that the Vedic 
Indians did, from an early point in their career, commence 
the year calendrically at the Winter Solstice, calling 
that half of the year which extends from the Winter 
Solstice to the Summer Solstice XJttarayana^ and the 
other half, from the Summer Solstice to the Winter 
Solstice, Dakshinayana, But they also seem clearly 
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to have retained the memory of an age when the Nak- 
sbatras were regarded quite otherwise, i. e., were divided 
into two great equal groups, one of which began at the 
Vernal Equinox, and was called Devayana, being the 
Deva Nakshatras, extending to Vishuvan, or tlie central 
day of the year at the Autumnal Equinox, while the other 
began from Vishuvan, extending to the Vernal Equinox, 
and was called Fitriyana, or the group of the Yama 
Nakshatras. 

But does this really support Mr. Tilak’s suggestion 
that there was once a time, long before the Krittika 
period, when the Vedic Indians, or their ancestors in Cent- 
ral Asia, or elsewhere, regarded the year as beginning 
calendrically when the sun was in the Celestial Vernal 
Equinox — Whence at Terrestrial Vasanta, in the Spring ? 

It is by no means only in the sacred books of India 
that we find traces of a belief in such an original, or at 
least old-time, calendrical beginning of the year. It is 
very generally held now, and indeed has been a tenet 
of most civilised nations over since at least the date of 
the Council of Nice (A.D, 325), which according to 
William Oxley, apart from its aspects as a historical 
actuality, was, in its true inwardness, really “ a contro- 
versy relating to the Sun-God under the form of AriSa 
(the Bam or Lamb),” and resolves itself “ into a descrip- 
tive personified account of a conjunction of planets 
about the time of the nativity of Christ, and the definite 
fixing of the Jirat pomt of AriSa, as a basic point in 
time in history ; and which point is used in astronomical 
science to this day ” {Egypt : The Land of Wondera, 
pp. 92, 286). 

Also, the writers of The Perfect TVay, speaking of 
the Zodiacal sign AriSa, state that “this latter sign has 
survived in Christian symbolism because Aries is always 
^he first Zodiacal hieroglyph, and thus the permanent 
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emblem of the one eternal year or great sun-cycle” 
{Appendix 111). Here we may remark that many pro- 
found and interesting observations are to be found in this 
wonderful book on the subject of the Zodiac, which, ac- 
cording to the writers, is simply the first and most stu- 
pendous of Bibles, apparently pictorially representing 
the career of the physical sun in the heavens, and so 
recording the wonders of the Macrocosm, but esoteri- 
cally also revealing the eternal verities in the spiritual 
experience of the individual soul. It represents the 
universal drama of these living and eternal verities, as 
it is ceaselessly being enacted in the soul of every child 
of God. It is the inner psychic history of all huma- 
nity — in short, “the Words of God traced on the plani- 
sphere by the finger of God, and first expressed in intelli- 
gible hieroglyphs by the men of the * Age of Saturn,’ 
who knew the truth, and held the Key of the Mysteries ” 
(Lect. II, § 40). And so the Zodiac is associable with, 
nay, is a mirror of the Microcosm. 

In Lect. VI, § 41, in further allusion to the signs or 
hieroglyphs just mentioned, we are told that, “so far from 
being ascribed to Man because written in the Zodiac, they 
were written in the Zodiac because recognised as occur- 
ring in humanity.” Hence, of the Zodiacal planisphere 
thus regarded as a picture-bible, we learn finally that 
“ the images embodied in it have controlled the expres- 
sion of all written Revelation.” 

Of course, such a statement as that regarding the 
origin of the Zodiac in the ‘ Age of Saturn ’ — made 
apparently on the authority of the writers of The Perfect 
Way themselves — will meet with various degrees of 
acceptance, according to the mentality of the reader. 
Some, no doubt, will even put it smilingly aside. This, 
at least, however, may be said. Many millenniums must 
have elapsed before even the most highly developed 
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representatives of ovolvin^ humanity could have attained 
to such a degree of interior illumination as is implied 
in the conceptions liinted at in the above description of 
the Zodiacal planisphere as a mirror of the struggling 
human soul. Pondering, therefore, over this obvious 
fact, what sort of idea does it not necessarily give us of 
the immense antiquity of IMan -even spiritually develop- 
ing Man — not so much since^ as hefoy^e, the epoch when 
the Zodiac with its wonderful hieroglyphs was first 
invented ? 

It is commonly held that the ancient Greeks derived 
their knowledge of the Zodiac from their contempora- 
ries, the Egyptians. To a great extent this is true : 
though we must not forget that the “ Egyptians ” were 
not the same ethnos as the still more ancient Romiu. 
They were the very mixed inhabitants of the Delta, in 
the ages that succeeded the tremendous epoch when the 
older Romiu were destroyed as a nation, uprooted from 
their ancient homes along the Nile, and deported whole- 
sale to distant countries. These Egyptians of the Delta 
were, moreover, largely Hellenized. At the same time, 
this Hellenization of the Delta began before the tragic 
destruction of the Romiu ; and was itself preceded by 
cultural influences emanating from the Mykenaean and 
other (shall we say Hanivuan ?) predecessors of the 
Greeks in the lands eventually known as Greece. 

In this connection, however, it is necessary to make 
certain further observations. Greece, as now historically 
known to us, ^vas only a vvondrously beautiful redinte- 
gration of the shattered and scattered ethnic, political, 
economic, and cultural elements of a much vaster, and 
at least equally if not more beautiful and cultured world 
along the northern bounds of the Mediterranean Sea, 
that had been utterly and dramatically smashed up 
about B.C. 1197f|| — 116 L by Meren-Ptah of the 19th 
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Romic Dynasty and Raineses ITT of the 20th Dynasty. 
I am not very sure that these great and momentous 
facts — the vastness, beauty, and lofty culture of the Old 
Mediterranean Civilisation that pr(‘C(‘ded the epiphany of 
Hellas, and inde(Ml out of whose debris, or well-churned 
waters of afRiction, Greece in due time arose, like 
Aphrodite emerging from the Occan-Eoam — have yet been 
sufficiently grasped and realised, even in circles that con- 
sider themselves well-informed. It is therefore with parti- 
cular pleasure that T welcome the present opportunity 
of inviting special attention to them, and of extracting 
From them such assistance as they afford to the enquiry 
that we now liave in hand. 

This pre- Hellenic Civilisation that had flourished in 
the Old Mediterranean World was an incalculably ancient 
phenomenon of the remoter Pasi . As sketchily referred 
to in my recent Lectur(\s on my forthcoming book Culture 
and Kultur liace-OrUfim^ it began, so far as we can 
rationally suppose, in that unimaginably dim and distant 
era when what I hav<‘ called the Great Central Zone, 
stretching from Atlas and the Pyrenees in the West to 
say the Zagros and North Ara))ia in the East, and lying 
between say Latitudes BO degrees and 45 degrees North, 
was inhabited during many succeeding centuries exclu- 
sively by that Dark-White group of humanity which I 
have ventured to distinguish by the name of the Melano- 
LeukochroL So remote were these days that we can 
hardly go wrong if, admittedly on tlie wings of Eancy, 
we connect them with the Age associated in so-called 
Greek Mythology with the hoary old name of Ouranos. 

Then followed the Civilisation of the people I have 
called the Rhodo-Leukoch) oi, or “ Rosy Blonds ” — doubt- 
less not of such great duration : nevertheless for us 
incalculably long — which may possibly have commenced 
in what is known as the Saturnian Age, but which, for 
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the most part, is connected with the Age associated in 
Mythology with the majestic name of Zem. 

If, now, we try to define the dominant characteristics 
which distinguished these two great types of Civilisation 
respectively, and which more or less clearly differentiated 
the one from the other, there can be little doubt that, in 
the course of the general and continuous evolution of 
humanity at large, the development of the Melano- 
Leukochioi during the Ouranian Bra proceeded normally 
on wliat we may call emoHoml lines, with sporadic efforts 
in the more highly cultured circles of society to function 
in that division of the mental plane which is more parti- 
cularly associal)le with the intellect : while, during the 
succeeding Saturnian and Zeus Eras, the development of 
the superior Rhodo-Leukochroi proceeded normally on 
intellectual lines, with an abnormal groping out, amongst 
some of the more advanced souls, after that loftier and 
subtler division of the same mental plane which is more 
particularly associable with the intuition. 

Envisaging these two great Eras from the standpoint 
of Religion — the sphere wherein Man strives to 
cultivate those still finer faculties which enable him to 
function in the realm of 6*?/6sistent reality, i,e,^ of the 
eternal verities, and so to transmute every thing of an objec- 
tive nature into subjective conditions, in order that it may 
become pabulum of the sort that he can assimilate spiritu- 
ally, i,e.^ substantially, vitally, and dynamically — we find, 
in connection with the conception of God, as the Supreme 
Unity in whom all Differences at once subsist, consist, 
and disappear ; and whose ineffably mysterious struggle 
to regain, as it were, his own Divine Self-Consciousness 
amid the conditions and limitations of Time, Space, and 
Causality wherewith he eternally, and, as an act of sub- 
lime self-sacrifice, voluntarily buries and conceals it for 
the purposes of what is commonly called Creation (the 
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production of the World of mere ^a?istence, as distinct 
from /Si^Ssistence), is mirrored, or shadowed forth, not 
only in the whole stupendous and everlasting process of 
kosmic Involution and Evolution, but in the more per- 
sonal and intimate drama of the individual human soul, 
as depicted in tlie Zodiac, when interpreted from the 
Microcosmic point of view above referred to, and indeed 
in all Religious Cults as, in their original and perfect 
forms, gropings, more or less, after that ideal ; we find, 
I say, that in Ouranian times — the times when Man’s 
emotional nature sought general expression in a tendency 
to regard the Forces of Nature (chiefly of Creation and 
Reproduction, but eventually also of Preservation and 
Sustenance) as objects of worship — throughout the 
Great Central Zone, but especially throughout the Medi- 
terranean World, the dominant Divine Name was what 
we may conveniently and provisionally call El, in all its 
formal variants, ultimately expressed under guises such 
as the familiar Al, Ilu, Ra, La, and so forth : while, in 
the succeeding Ages of Saturn and Zeus (connected, as 
I suggest, with the political and territorial name of 
Rhodochroia), the dominant Divine Name, throughout 
the same vast area, was what we may provisionally call 
lo, in all its formal variants, masculine and feminine — 
Zeus-Pater, Jupiter Dione, Juno, and the like — though, 
like older scripts showing through a palimpsest, the more 
ancient Divine Names, in some form or other, still conti- 
nued, as they continue to this day, to remain in evidence, 
in their own special areas of development and characteri- 
sation. 

Needless to say, as formally and functionally expressed 
in the material and other objective manifestations of the 
cultures flourishing throughout the above-mentioned Great 
Central Zone during both the remoter Ouranian Era and 
the Era of Saturn and Zeus, and in their many more or less 
15 
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complex related ceremonies and practices — some gorgeous 
and impressive, many beautiful and refined, but others 
undoubtedly gross, cruel, and revolting — these two great 
Religious Cults were the natural and necessary products 
of the countless influences, more or less subtle and in- 
direct, of the dominant characteristics, whether emotional, 
intellectual, intuitional, or spiritual, which, in different 
areas and in different periods, were specially distinctive 
of each, as above noticed. 

Here it may be parenthetically mentioned, that the 
wonderful and renowned Civilisation of the Romiu in 
Khem was a phenoineuou entirely unique and swi geitens. 
With respect to the rest of the Old Mediterranean World, 
in the days both of the ancient Rhodo-Leukochroi, or 
“ Rosy Blonds,” and the still more ancient Melano-Leuko- 
chroi, or “ Dark -Whites,” Khem, the country, was geo- 
graphically isolated. In its origins, her peculiar form of 
Civilisation was rooted in the mighty old Civilisation that, 
as above stated, flourished for unnumbered centuries 
throughout the Great Central Zone in the unimaginably 
distant days of the Melano-Leukochroi. Similarly, her 
peculiar Religion was rooted in the hoary old Cult that 
flourished over the same area throughout the same old 
Ouranian Era. Hence, sis springing up on the banks of the 
Nile, this old Romic Civilisation and Religion were special 
and localised expressions, side-developments or by-products, 
of that remote and nebulous Era. Nay, politically, reli- 
giously, economically, and in every conceivable respect, 
Khem out-lived the venerable source from which she had 
derived her existence. She was a spectator — tensely 
interested, we may be sure — of the closing phases of that 
marvellous old rdgime , — the passing away of the beclouded 
but golden glories of the Melano-Leukochroi. All through 
the immediately succeeding centuries (but bow many 
they were, who now can tell ?), enthroned upon the Nile, 
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she watched from afar the refulgent career of its still 
more brilliant and progressive successoi' — the Bra of 
Saturn and Zeus — the glittering and strenuous Age of the 
illustrious “ Kosy-Blonds ” — as it rose steadily into being, 
attained its zenith of splendour, beauty, and power, and 
finally vanished under a veritable cataclysm of dramatic 
political, social, and even physical upheavals, subsidences, 
and disintegrations. But, before that tragic and momen- 
tous ddnouement took place, she herself, as the result of 
multitudinous influences, ceaselessly pouring in upon her 
for countless centuries from her new environment in the 
outside world, had become radically metamorphosed, both 
ethnically and culturally. Nay, not only did she live to 
see the commencement, culmination, decline, and fall of 
that so-called Minoan Civilisation whose maritime empire, 
centring in Krete, fell heir to the power and glories, even 
to many of the traditions, of imperial old Bhodochroia, 
but, after utterly destroying the succeeding Aegean 
World, as it is styled, and witnessing the birth and 
subsequent career of Hellas — not to speak of what she 
knew of Rome and the Eastern World, both Cultured and 
Kultured — she was actmilly still flourishing in otiim ctm 
dignitate up till as late as the 6th century B.C ! 

In Romic, as in many other ancient languages, and 
even modern languages with an ancient, or rather unde- 
veloped, basis, I and r were always interchangeable. Hence, 
the original etymonic form of the well-known Divine 
Name Ra was probably La, or at leAst admissibly also La. 
I have alluded above to the Drama of the Human Soul, 
the Life-History of the Divine Man, as esoterically 
recorded in the hieroglyphs of the Zodiacal planisphere. 
In this connection the careers of certain individuals have 
from time to time been particularly prominent in the past, 
and have given rise to what are generally designated 
Solar Myths — i.e., a unique class of legends concerning 
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specific experiences, almost invariably ot* the same common 
nature, invariably undergone in the same common se- 
quence, and all clustering round the names of the indivi- 
duals just mentioned. Say the writers of The Perfect 
Way — 

‘‘ The soul is as a spiritual sun, correspondins? in all things with the 
solar orb. Wiierefore all they who, by virtue of their constituting 
for men a full manifestation of the powers of the soul, have been to 
them as a redeeming sun — have been designated sun-gods, and 
invested with careers corres])onding to th(i apparent annual course of 
the sun. Between the phenomena of this course and the actual 
history of the perfected soul is an exact correspondence, requiring 
for its recognition but’ due knowledge of both. And it is because the 
souFs history is one, and this a history corresponding with the sun’s, 
that all those who have earned of their fellows the supreme title of 
Saviour of man, have been invested with it, and represented as 
having exhibited the same phenomena in their own lives. Thus 
the history ascribed alike to Osiris, Zoroaster, Krishna, Mithras, 
Pythagoras, Buddha, and Jesus, has not, as sciolists vainly imagine, 
been plagiarised in one case from another, or borrowed from some 
common source in itself unreal ; but it has been lived, spiritually, by 
the men themselves indicated by those names. And, being the 
history of the soul of the Man Regenerate, it corresponds to that of 
the sun — the vitalising centre of the physical system — and has 
accordingly been described in terms derived from the solar phenomena 
as indicated in the zodiacal planisphere. Thus the soul ’s history is 
written in the stars; and the heavens are her chronicles, and tell the 
glory at once of her and of God ” (Lect. II, § 46). 

For instance, of all or nearly all the individuals above- 
named, and, in addition, many Pagan deities, such as 
Apollo or Dionysus among the Greeks, Hercules among 
the Romans, 4-donis and Attis in Syria and Phrygia, Baal 
and Astarte among the Babylonians, and so forth, it was 
more or less said and believed that — 

“ (1) they were born on or very near our Christmas Day. 

(2) They were born of a Virgin-Mother. 

(3) And in a Cave or Underground Chamber. 
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(4) They led a life of toil for mankind. 

(5) And were called by the names of Lij^ht-bringer, Healer Mediator, 

Saviour, Deliverer. 

(6) They were however vanquished by the Powers of Darkness. 

(7) And descended into Hell or the Underworld. 

(8) They rose attain from the dead, and became the pioneers of 

mankind to the Heavenly world. 

(9) They founded Communions of Sainls, and Churches into which 

disciples were received by Baptism. 

(10) And they were commemorated by Euchaiistie meals/^ 

{Pagan and (■hrmfian Creed Edward Carpenter, p. 21.) 

The same fact is thus elsewhere recorded — 

Thus, to take the leading items of Christian belief — the whole 
story of the Incarnation, the expectation of the Messiah, the announce- 
ment by the angel, the conception hy the Virgin, the birth at 
midnight in a cave, the name of the immaculate mother, the appear- 
ance to shepherds of the celestial host, the visit of the Magi, the 
flight from the persecuting Herod, the slaughter of the innocents, 
the finding of the divine bov in the temjde, the ba})tism, the fasting 
and trial iii the wilderness, the conversion of the water into wine, 
and other like marvels, the triumphal entry into the holy city, the 
passion, the crucifixion, the resurrection, and the ascension, and much 
of the teaching ascribed to the Saviour — all these are variously 
attributed to Osiris, Mithras, lacihos, Zoroaster, Krishna, Buddha, 
and others, at dates long antecedent to the* Christian era. And 
monuments and sculptures still exist, showing that the entire story 
of the Divine Man of the Gospels was, long before Moses, taught 
to communicants and celebrated in sacraments in numberless colleges 
of sacred mysteries {The Perfect tPag, Lect. I, pp. 26, 27). 

In ordinary course, before an idea can pass from its preli- 
minary inchoate and nebulous stage of original conception 
to that of actual birth in definite form, a considerable 
interval of gestation has to elapse; and this general rule 
must surely have come into operation with special force in 
the case of such a conception as that of the Divine Man 
as depicted in the hieroglyphs of the Zodiacal planisphere. 
As, slowly but surely, throughout the ages, humanity 
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ascended the spiral of development in evolution, until 
at last the divinity, hidden from all eternity within their 
lower nature, began to unfold and reveal itself in all its 
beauty and power to what must ever heretofore have 
appeared, as it appears, alas, to this day, an unapprecia- 
tive and even hostile environment, what countless genera- 
tions — all striving, according to their liglits, to search 
after, if haply they might find, the spiritual treasure 
which, had they only known it, lay concealed within 
their own hearts — what countless generations, I say, must 
have succeeded each other upon the Earth ! Millions and 
millions of soul-wracked individuals, at some stage or 
other during say the remote and mighty old Ouranian 
Era, must have passed their lives groping vainly at 
first, but gradually with more and more hope of reward, 
after the countless fugitive fancies and mental will-o^-the- 
wisps that were destined, however slowly and imperceptibly, 
eventually to polarise into the gloriously definite though 
mystic conception enshrined in the Zodiac, as above in- 
dicated. Who, then, can estimate the length of the period 
that must assuredly have elapsed before the first individual 
appeared whose psychic interior was sufficiently illu- 
minated to enable him to realise the conception of the 
Divine Man in all, or anything like, its fullness, and 
whose natural faculties were sufficiently developed to 
enable him to take those first steps which must have been 
necessary before the invention of the Zodiac, as a record 
of the Drama of the human Soul, could ever have become 
a fait accompli ? 

I have said that the dominant characteristic of the 
Civilisation that flourished during the Ouranian Era, when 
the Melano-Tjeukochroic race were in exclusive possession 
of the territories comprised in the Great Central Zone, 
was its proclivity to function on the emotional plane. 
This is not necessarily a symptom of low development 
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in evolution, provided it is accompanied by a capacity 
to function also on the higher, e.g., the intellectual and 
intuitional, planes, or if the functioning is performed in a 
sphere or spheres other than the sphere of the lower 
nature. But there is every reason to suppose that, in the 
remote old Oiiraniaii p]ra, at least during certain suh- 
periods of it, in certain local areas of the Great Central 
Zone, or amongst particular ethnic groups, development 
in evolution had not attained a very high level. Indeed, 
there can he little doubt that, to a very great extent, it 
was an Age of unrestrained Nature-worships. In these, 
says Mr. Edward Carpenter — 

“ Uier« may be discerned three faii'h independent streams of 
religious or quasi-religious enthusiasm : (i) that connected with he 
phenomena of the heavens, the movements of the Sun, planets and 
stars, and the awe and wonderment they excited ; (*4) that connected 
with the seasons and the very important matter of the growth of vege- 
tation and food on the Earth ; and (3) that conneeted with the mysteries 
of Sex and reproduction. It is obvious that these three streams would 
mingle and interfuse with each other a good deal ; but as far as they 
were separable the first would tend to create Solar heroes and Sun- 
myths; the second Vogetation-gods and j)ersonifications of Nature 
and the earth- life ; while the third would throw its glamour over the 
other two and contribute to the projection of deities or d;emons wor- 
shipped with all sorts of sexual and phallic rites. All three systems 
would of coursii have their special rites and times and ceremonies ; 
but, as I say, the rites and ceremonies of one system would rarely be 
found pure and uiimixed with those belonging to the two others 
{Pagan anil Christian Creeds, pp. 19, :10). 

We are now in a position to see how, even during this 
preliminary stage of Nature-worship, in the course of 
the mighty old Ouranian Era— probably during its later 
phases and after an incalculably long age of Moon- 
Worship — throughout the Great Central Zone there arose 
and flourished a vast and probably varied Cult of Sun- 
Worship, which, once sprung into being, entered upon a 
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course of continuous and elaborate development, to such 
an extent and in such a manner that even El, or what- 
ever its real etymonic form was — the name given to the 
Supreme Deity by the Melano-Leukochroi of Ouranian 
days throughout the Great Central Zone — and the in- 
numerable special and local variants and outgrowths from 
it which from time to time acquired a vogue more or less 
lasting and renowned, became invested more or less, and 
in some cases even completely, with the attributes of 
Sun-gods. To this source, for example, we shall probably 
have to repair, to discover the beginnings of Cults such 
as that eventually known as Trojan Apeildn — a form of 
Apollo, really going back for its origins to the Age of 
Nature- worship in its Sexual aspect, and as such deriving, 
perhaps through Ab-Alah-On (Jn^ Aim, or Ami), or 
something similar, from Father On, or rather Father El, 
as originally identical with On, the old Ouranian god of 
Reproduction ; tliat of Baal, or Bel — originally nothing 
but Ab (i.e., Father) llu, or El ; that of Grecian Apollo — 
originally Ah- Helios, or A b-Elios ; and so forth. Over- 
flowing into earliest Khem, the same archaic Sun-Cult 
of Ouranian El appears on the isolated banks of old 
Nile, amongst the primitive llomiu, as La, which, in that 
then Melano-Leukochroic land, I take to have been the 
etymonic, or at least an admissibly alternative, form of 
that familiar form lla which is more commonly associated 
(at least as usually rendered) with the history of later 
Tomeri. Nay, to this same old Ouranian fountain-head 
El, La, or Ra, as invested with the attributes of a Sun-god, 
I think we must even resort for a solution of the problem 
of the origin of the Cult of Mitra, or Mithras. In asso- 
ciation with other Divine Names, one of which is actually 
Varuna (either, like Ouranos itself, or the etymon of 
both, Solar, or Lunar, or perhaps Luno-Solar, in its 
associations), we find it solidly established, circa the 16th 
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century B.C., in Mitanni, the Country ” of the ‘‘ Mits/* 
or ancestors of the later Madai, Matai^ Medi^ or Medes : 
for, if we analyse the word Mitra, we ttnd that, in its two 
component parts, Mit and Ha, it reveals itself as nothing 
more or less than the Sun-God El, La, or Ra, as wor- 
shipped up to the 1 5th century B.C. by the Rhodo-Leuko- 
Turanian ethnos then known to the Romiu as the Mitan- 
nians or Hits, Le., as the subjects of the highly cultured 
and considerably powerful State whose territories lay 
within the great bend of the Euphrates, on its eastern side. 

Now, if there is one conclusion more than another 
which impresses itself upon our minds with the force of 
conviction, during and after a study of these wonder- 
ful old Sun-Cults, and perhaps more especially this 
intensely interesting Cult of Mithraism, it is this ; that we 
must resolutely steel ourselves to a drastic and immediate 
revision of our ingrained conventional ideas on the 
subject of the origins of Christianity, the relative merits 
of the Cult that now passes under that name, and what, 
with a superior smile, Christendom still rather con- 
temptuously, or at any rate patronisingly, calls Paganism 
— which it affects to contrast with itself, much after 
the manner in which Muslims contrast the so-called 
“Times of Ignorance” with the days of Islam — and the 
well-nigh incalculable spiritual debt which Christianity, 
whether properly conceived, Le., as originally promulgated 
in all its pristine simplicity and purity, or as the extra- 
ordinarily materialistic and self-centred wsystern of faith 
and practice into which it has actually degenerated, owes 
to the really ineffably profound and beautiful teachings 
of Pagan Pantheism — especially as enshrined in the still 
greatly unappreciated, and possibly little understood, 
mysteries of Mithraism, 

But what, it may be asked, has all this to do with the 
specific subject into which we are now enquiring — the 
16 
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Zodiac and Year-Beginnings ? Indeed, it is all very much 
to the point ; and at last we are coming to that point. 
We see now that — just as genus Homo did not origi- 
nate exclusively in any one isolated local area, country, 
or even continent, but, like the grass, in apparently 
general spontaneity and independence, ubiquitously all 
over the Earth — so as regards the remotely ancient and 
once all-dominant Cult of Sun-worship, its origins, if not 
in fact world-wide, are certainly to be souglit for, not in 
Ehem alone, and not in any other local area, country, or 
even continent alone, but at least throughout the whole 
vast stretch of the Great Central Zone above-referred to, 
and of which the territories inhabited by the ancient 
Romiu formed only a part. Moreover, on the northern 
side of the “ Great Green Sea,” or Mediterranean, the 
territories of the race or races whose once wonderful 
political constitution and whose undoubtedly great and 
almost peerlessly beautiful Civilisation were completely 
smashed up and scattered in the 12th century B.C. by 
Meren-Ptah and Ramescs III — later Hellas, like a lovely 
di’eam, like Aphrodite emerging from the Ocean-Foam, 
or like the Phoenix rising into life again from its own 
dead ashes, having merely been an emanation from, and 
a re-gathering, re-construction, and re-organisation of, the 
debris resulting from that stupendous and portentous 
dSbaole — these “ European ” territories, which in part 
eventually became known again under the name of 
Greece, must have comprised at least a portion of the 
mighty area throughout which, as above explained, the 
hoary old Cult of Sun-worship once flourished as the 
dominant faith and philosophy, and wherein also, as we 
have seen, we. must search for its earliest beginnings. 
Hence it follows as a reasonable conclusion that there 
also we must expect to find an original, and not merely 
a derivative, knowledge of the Zodiac and all that it 
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was supposed to signify from an esoteric as well as an 
exoteric point of view. 

Therefore, to say shortly that the Greeks acquired 
their knowledge of the Zodiac from the Egyptians or 
the Romiu, is to give a wholly inaccurate and unfair 
presentation of the full and true facts of the case. Quite 
possibly, nay, quite probably, if not from their own 
traditions, at any rate from the multitudinous and com- 
plex traditions which they had inherited from their 
Rhodo-Leukochroic and other predecessors, the early 
Greeks were independently and intimately acquainted 
with the famous planisphere and all that it is supposed 
to represent. A recognition of this, however, by no 
means implies that, from an astro-theological point of 
view, early Greek Culture was in no way indebted to the 
Egyptians and Romiu. It certainly was indebted to 
them, and not alone from the standpoint just referred to. 
But, between the two regions — Hanivu-descended Hellas 
and Khem — and tlie two Civilisations — that of the an- 
cient Rhodo-Leukochroi and the later Greeks, and that 
of the ancient Romiu and the later Egyptians — accounts 
had doubtless for untold centuries been mutual : and 
to-day it is probably impossible to say in whose 
favour, on this side or on tliat, the final balance, or 
even the floating balance for the time being in the past, 
really lay. 

And now we can take another step forward. We 
have seen that, while the Vedic Indians, in their sacred 
books, had records which pointed to a time when, 
amongst their Aryan or perchance pre-Aryan ancestors 
outside of India, the calendrical opening of the year was 
possibly associated with Vasanta, or Spring, when the 
sun was apparently lying in the Celestial Vernal Equi- 
nox, yet, as a matter of demonstrable fact, when actually 
dwelling in India (perchance more definitely in the 
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regions once known as ^rahnin-rsi-dTisn'), the Vedic 
“ Aryas ” themselves in practice recognised the year, the 
Satraa, and ZJttarayana (dubiously also the? more ancient 
but still vaguely remembered Decaymm), as all in 
common beginning, not in Vasantn, but som(5 time in 
Memnnta, when the sun appeared to be lying in the 
Celestial Winter Solstice — hence some time in the course 
of that moiety of the sun’s annual path which their 
descendants or cultural heirs are noAV more wont to 
speak of as Dakshinayana. Further : if reference he 
made to my recent Lectures on Culture and Kultur Race- 
Origins, alluded to supra, a brief statement of the facts 
and arguments will be found on which I base my theory 
that, during some indefinite period about the time of the 
final pralaya, of ancient Mediterranean “ Hhodochroia, ” 
a vast wave or succession of waves of Rosy-Blond migra- 
tion issued surgingly out of that once mighty old seat of 
glittering and beautiful power and culture, and rolled 
away into the Known and the Unknown in several 
different directions — there eventually to settle down more 
or less permanently, or at least long enough to bring to 
birth an entirely new world — ethnically, politically, 
culturally, and in every conceivable respect. One of 
these waves, or perhaps more than one, and possibly the 
biggest, went Eastward. Theretofore, as I pointed out, 
that East had known only four main types or species of 
humanity — in northern latitudes the Yellows, or Xantho- 
Tfiranians ; in central latitudes, but for the most part 
confined to what we would now call Western Asia, 
Eastern representatives of the Dark- Whites, or Melano- 
Leukochroi ; in southern latitudes the Blacks, or pure- 
Melanos ; and sporadically everywhere, but especially 
throughout the principal mountain-ranges, yet another 
and unique ethnos — originally a cross or amalgamation 
between the Yellows and the Dark- Whites — who, under 
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various names, such as the Kassi, the Kephs, the 
Tokhs, and the Woli'-Eolk, have consistently, through- 
out recorded time, blazed a blood-stained way for 
themselves in such manner that, in every age and well- 
nigh in every country, their name has been regarded 
as a synonym for all that is false, cruel, mean, and in 
every way evil. The timt three types of humanity may 
or may not have been civilised : but at least they were 
not barbarous — unless we except the very lowest repre- 
sentatives of the Blacks, who {e.g., as in India under 
the name of Nisadas) undoubtedly roamed the wilds of 
southern latitudes in the well-authenticated guise of 
unmitigated and repulsive savages. On the other hand 
the Kassi wwe frequently civilised, sometime highly so ; 
but even so — civilised or uncivilised — throughout the 
ages they have never, in any country, been innately 
anything but patently or latently barbarous. 

The point to be noticed is that in those days — i e., up 
to the epoch of the migrations just referred to — the East 
had known nothing whatever of Blond Humanity. With 
the advent, however, into that Blondless East, of the 
Rosy-Blond Rhodo-Leukochroi, all this was changed. 
Entirely new race-stocks were brought to birth. An 
entirely new world — ethnically, politically, economically, 
socially, culturally, and in every imaginable way — 
polarised gradually, or, as it now seems to us moderns, 
sprang suddenly, into existence. 

Tracing the slow but steady and impressive progress 
eastwards of these pink-and-white, energetic, resourceful, 
and culture-laden adventurers, I showed how, in conse- 
quence of a vast amalgamation in upper Western Asia 
that was effected at a comparatively early stage of the 
migratory movement, between the migrating host on 
the one part and the local Turanians, or Yellows, of 
the other part, in the persons of the race whom I 
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designate the Ehodo-Leuko-Turanians (or shortly, the 
Rhodo-Turanians), the first great new sub-stock that 
appeared in the then metamorphosing Orient makes its 
on the stage of history, in the regions stretching 
roughly between the Euphrates (perhaps even the Halys) 
on the west, and the southern end of the Caspian Sea 
on the east. The semi-Rosy-Blond, semi-TurSnian in- 
habitants of the country east of Euphrates, that was 
known to the Romiu of the IStli dynasty, in say the 15th 
century B.C., under the name of Mitanni, were the 
final and concentrated expression of this great and interest- 
ing ethnos, as developed into maturity within their own 
original territorial cunabula, or area of racial characterisa- 
tion. Theirs was really the country upon which Abraham 
and the other elder Hebrew patriarchs are said to have 
looked back lovingly as their true domicile of origin, or 
home-land. It was the realm over which those other two 
Bible celebrities, Tidal King of Nations in the 20th cen- 
tury B.C., and Cushan Rishathaim in the 15th century 
B.C., are recorded to have ruled. It is there that — in the 
names of its deities, Varuna, Mitra, Indra, and the Nasatyau, 
— we find our first evidence in support of the proposition 
that the stream of transmitted culture, in the guise of 
divine names such as those, moved from the Mediterra- 
nean West eastward, and not, as the old school of Sans- 
kritists and others would have us believe,* from the Orient 
(especially the ancient Indian Orient) westward into the 
countries bordering upon the Old Mediterranean World, 
or comprised within it. It was a body of brilliant military 
adventurers, issuing out of early Rhodo-Turania, who — 
apparently on the formal invitation of the autochthons 
(really “ Semites ” belonging to the race of the so-called 
Black-Heads,” or Dark-Faces,” the stock of the 
aboriginal Eastern Melano-Leukochroi) then dwelling in 
that inter-riverine part of the Tigro-Euphrates Valleys 
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which was known to the more southern Sumerians as 
Agade, and later, in Babylonian, as Akkad, or the “ High- 
lands ” — made what seems to have been a perfectly peace- 
able entry into the country, took effective possession of it, 
introduced into it such of their own originally Rhodochroia- 
derived institutions, laws, ideals, and customs as they 
thought the “Black-Heads” Avere capable of assimilating, 
gave it an efficient system of administi ation, took all such 
military steps as were necessary to protect it from its 
possible enemies — of whom the principal were probably 
the Kassite hill-peoples of Elam to the east — intermarried 
freely with its inhabitants, and in short so completely 
transformed and transinuted it and its denizens, politically, 
economically, ethnically, socially and culturally, that 
somewhere about the (‘poch B.C. 2050 {l.e., after a lapse 
of approximately (300 years from the time of their original 
advent), our eyes are dazzled by the rising phenomenon 
of Babylon — seat oF a practically brand-new, unique, and 
astonishingly brilliant and, for a time, all-dominant 
ethnos, civilisation and empire. 

Meanwhile, away to the north, centring at first round 
a city called Asshur, but ultimately linding more perma- 
nent settlement in and around Nineveh, certain other 
ethnic elements — hitherto, and perhaps still, conven- 
tionally regarded as having belonged to the same “ Semi- 
tic ” stock as Orthodoxy persists in imagining the intruding 
Khodo-Leuko-Turanian administrators and reformers of 
pre-Babylonian Agade, and the eventual artificially- com- 
pounded Babylonians themselves, to have belonged to — 
had been draAving together and growing up into an orga- 
nised community which eventually polarised into the 
State celebrated in history under the name of Assyria. 
In my belief — which I hope some day to see generally 
accepted — the ethnic basis of this new member of the 
international family Avas not . dominantly “ Semitic 
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certainly not “ Semitic ” in the extraordinary sense in 
whicli conventional teaching presents the Amorites of 
northern Syria as having been “ Semitic and, except to 
a limited extent, not even of what I call Eastern Melano- 
Leukochroic stock — but principally, or at least very 
largely, of Rlmdo-Leuko-Turanian blood. Nay, not 
impossibly it may turn out that Assyrian ethnic 
origins are traceable, at least partially, to Mitannian 
sources. 

During the deceitfully radiant days of Amenhotep III 
(Nimmuriyn), Grand Monarque of 18th-dynasty Tomeri 
(B.C. 1372-1341), Mitanni was still a flourishing and 
influential Power, enjoying friendly intercourse with 
imperial old Khem. But, following hard on the collapse 
of the latter’s Syrian empire in the reign of Amenhotep IV, 
alias Akh-en-Ateii, or Napkhuriya (B.C. 1341-1825 — 
when, as a factor in the general situation, Assyria, though 
not exactly in her infancy, was nevertheless only in her 
early youth), disaster overtook it (apparently from the 
Hittites and Assyrians), and, as a ])olitical entity, at least 
under its old name, and in the territories associated there- 
with, it vanished completely from the stage/of history as 
hitherto conventionally depicted. What, then, became 
of the Mitannians, as an ethnos ? It is idle to try to 
And them, as has been suggested, in the comparatively 
petty little community of the Mannai (Minni), dwelling 
between and just south of Van and Urumiyedi in say B.C. 
734. They were a special creation of Tiglath-Pileser 
(Pulu). Rather must we conclude that, some time pro- 
bably in the 13th-12th centuries B.C., the Mitannians 
retired eastward into the territories lying on the other 
side of the Zagros range, and there initiated, or at least 
very largely contributed to, tlie rise and evolution of the 
Medic name, so prominent and even celebrated in the 
pages of conventional ancient history. 
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Now, though the Mitannians proper were qumi Hosy- 
Blonds of the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian variety, they were 
not the whole of that important sub-stock. They were only 
its most highly developed representatives, its finest flower, 
its last and best and definitely localised expression, during 
the centuries which immediately preceded their final 
dissolution and evanishment in the 13th-12th centuries 
B.O. Beyond their specific and perhaps exclusive pale, 
throughout the region above referred to as stretching 
between the Euphrates, or perhaps the Halys, in the west 
and the southern end of the Caspian in the east, existed 
a population more scattered, probably less numerous, and 
certainly less culturally advanced, but belonging to the 
very same ethnic stock. Possibly in them we actually find 
the original Manda, In the earliest beginnings of Assyria 
{circa B.C. 1840-1700), the gravitating ethnic elements 
which eventually matured as that nation, constituted an 
outlying dependency of Babylon, being ruled by patesis, 
or priest-viceroys, appointed by her ; but some 600 years 
afterwards, we find them developed into an individuated, 
co-ordinated, independent, and even aggressive political 
entity. In the days of their immaturity, the ethnic in- 
gredients aforesaid had probably been drawn frotn the 
circumambient, non-Mitannian (Can we call them the 
original Ma dian^) representatives of the Rhodo-Leuko- 
Turanian race just alluded to. No doubt, however, they 
were also partially of Eastern Melano-Leukochroic, or as 
we may say, “ Semitic,” extraction. At a much later date 
(13th-12th centuries B.C.), in the turmoil attendant on 
the fate that befell Mitanni, it is quite possible, nay, even 
probable, that their numerical strength and their qv,a%i 
Rosy-Blond composition were considerably augmented by 
bodies of Mitannian fugitives, abandoning for ever the 
desolated territories of th6ir fatally stricken home* 
land. Also I am persuaded — though, with our present 
17 
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inadequate data, it is difficult to substantiate the sugges- 
tion for those who insist on strict technical ‘‘ proof — 
that, in the eventual Assyrian body-ethnic, there was a 
considerable strain of barbarous Kassite blood. 

Now, the Rosy-Blonds who married into the wide- 
spread community of the autochthonous Xanthochroi, 
or Yellows, of Turan*a in upper Western Asia, and so 
gave birth to this great new Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian sub- 
stock of which I have been speaking, were only a com- 
paratively small proportion of the mighty wave of 
migrant Rhodo-Leukocliroi with whom they had issued 
out of the Old Mediterranean World and found tlieir 
way into the Orient. After, by their unions with the 
local Turanians of that part of the world, they had 
severed themselves from the main mass of their migrat- 
ing kindred, that main mass, as I pointed out in my 
Lectures on Cult are and Kultur Bace-Origins, proceeded 
upon their way eastward, and in due course they settled 
down finally in the more easterly “ highlands ’’ of Central 
Asia, and there acquired the name of the Airydnians — 
their country becoming known as Airyavd-Vaeja^ or 
the ‘‘ Airyanian Home-land.” Thus, as explained in my 
Lectures, they were an absolutely distinct and different 
race, not only from the historical Medes (who w^ere not, 
like them, of the Tpure Rosy-Blond stock), but also •from 
the Persians (who, as an individuated ethnos, had no 
Rhodo-Leukochroic blood in their veins at all, and 
even little or no Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian blood, but were 
in fact for the most part of barbarom Keyhenian^ i,e., 
Kdssi descent) : and, of course, wherever they went, 
these fair-complexioned migrants took along with them 
those priceless treasures which had been their natural 
heritage in the now distant West, i.^., in their own wonder- 
ful home-land in the Old Mediterranean World (Rhodo- 
chroia), and which they had carried thence in the 
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momentous day of their Exodus : — its mythologies, 
traditions, sciences, arts, dialects, astro-theology, exoteric 
and esoteric faiths, divine and other names, folk-songs, 
laws, institutions, customs, and culture generally ; though, 
as we have seen, the seeds of some of these possessions 
had already been sown by the way, ejj., in the soil of 
Mitanni, the Tigro-Euphratcs Valleys, and upper Western 
Asia generally. And if the main mass of the Airyanians 
thus took tliese flowers of cultural progress with them 
into the virgin East, much also of a somewhat similar 
nature blew across in the same direction during the 
days of the passage of the progenitors of the Northern 
Medes, or Sar-Maddi, from lBth-12tli century Mitanni and 
its neighbourhood into the lovely wilderness-territories 
that awaited them and their further historical destinies 
on the eastern side of the Zagros. 

The eventual separation that took place between the 
Airyanians (afterwards distinctively so styled, in the 
better known form ‘‘Iranians”) and the Aryas (also 
afterwards distinctively so styled, though certain no7i- 
Aryan ethnoi called the Panchlilas ultimately appro- 
priated the name) ; the settlement of these Aryas for a 
time in the region now called Seistan ; and their migra- 
tion in alarm, circa IhC. 1151> to, and final re-settlement 
in, the riverain of ancient Sapla-Simlhamh — followed 
almost immediately by the non-Aryan Pducha-Jatiah^ 
Pdacha-Maiidsya-Jdtaaiy Pducha-Krsfi^ or “ Five Races,” 
i,e., the Purus, Yadus, Ttir-Vasas, Anus, and Druhyus; I 
merely mention for the present. The time has not yet 
come to discuss that subject with tlje fullness which it 
demands. 

Rather let us revert to that very much earlier ' 
period — the epoch of the advent of the Western Rosy- 
Blonds into the partly Xanthochroic and partly Eastern 
Mtdano-Leukochroic Orient — when the foundations were 
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laid of that new ethnic sub-atock who, as we have seen, 
were really the common progenitors mainly of the 
historical Medes, and, to at least a considerable extent, 
of the historical Assyrians — not to speak of the contribu- 
tion they also made to the ethnic composition of the 
historical Babylonians proper. 

There is reason to believe that all this occurred some 
time daring, if not before, the Taurio Era {Cir. Conv. B.C. 
4311 ^ — 2156f). The facts and arguments in this connec- 
tion have already in part appeared, and will still from time 
to time appear, in the general course of our discussion, 
and therefore need not be specifically set forth here. 

Now, at last, we are beginning to come to grips with 
what, in this paper, we originally set out to investigate — 
the ZSdiac and Year-Beginnings — some aspects of which 
have already been considered in my earlier papers on 
Ancient Romio Chronology, The Throne of Ptah, Jlomic 
Calendrioal Beginnings, and Menes and the Sothic 
Cycle. 

If it really be the fact that, not only racially, but in 
respect also of their several cultural heritages, the ancient 
Medes almost wholly, the ancient Assyrians to a great 
extent, and the Babylonians proper at least to some extent, 
were the joint heirs, or heirs in common, of one common 
precursor — the once widespread, civilised, and influential 
Rhodo-Leuko-TRranian sub-stock above-referred to ; and 
if the ethnic and cultural origins of that common pre- 
cursor are themselves traceable back, at least in great 
measure, to the dazzling and well-nigh supernal splendours 
of old Mediterranean Bhodochroia; then if, amongst 
the surviving vestiges of these now vanished States and 
Civilisations — Media, A,ssyria, Babylon — there be aught 
to enlighten us as to the angle of vision at which each 
regarded the subject say of astro-theology in general, 
and perchance that of the Zodiac and Year-Beginnings 
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in particular ; may we not reasonably expect, or at any 
rate hope, that in the data actually furnished by each, 
as discovered by the industry and genius of our archaeo- 
logists, past and present, there may be some obvious or 
inferable resemblance to, or liaison of some sort with, 
the data actually furnished by the others, and that these 
resemblances and liaisons may prove to be of such a 
nature as will enable us to arrive at some conclusion or 
conclusions whereby aii appreciable advance will have 
been achieved along the hitherto dim and delusion- 
haunted high-road and by-paths of our knowledge of 
Antiquity ? Happily, in the obscurer archives of Medio- 
logy, and Assyriology, we do, as a matter of fact, come 
across such a “ find.” 

Shortly stated, it is this : that certain Divine Emblems, 
representative of the gods Asshur and Ahura-Mazda 
respectively, and in vogue in late Assyrian and what we 
may call comparatively early Medic times, were strik- 
ingly similar, and, like the symbology of the Royal 
Standard of the same late Assyrian period, have obvious 
Zodiacal, and in particular Tauric, associations. Thus, 
in these respects, both — the Emblems and the Standard — 
refer back for their origins to anything between B.C. 
4)311^ and B.C. 2l55f — in other words, to what I 
call llhodo-Leuko-Turanian times and conceptions. 

But the adequate discussion of tliis important subject 
demands a paper to itself. 
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H. Bruce Hannah. 

IT. 

I now propose to deal more fully with the archeologi- 
cal “ find ” (or rather ‘‘ finds ”) to which I alluded at the 
end of my last paper. The credit for having first intelli- 
gently interpreted them is really due to the Hon. Emme- 
line M. Wunket, authoress of Anciefit Calendars and 
Constellations, 1903 ; hut, in this paper, it will be con- 
venient to present what I have to say on the subject in 
my own language, and from the point of view which, 
with reference to origins in general, I have taken up in 
all my lectures and writings. I make this acknowledg- 
ment the more gladly because, in tlie most striking way — 
to me as unexpected as welcome — the facts collected by 
Miss Plunket, and the hypotheses based thereon which she 
from time to time advances, in very great measure cor- 
roborate all that I have heretofore been urging. 

My first reference is to the Iloyal Standard of Sargon 
II, Sar of Assyria, circa B.C. 720-711, or conventionally 
B.C. 722-705. As depicted, we see the pole surmounted 
by a design, consisting of a circle superposed upon a jar, 
which again is superposed upon two heads, or rather two 
in one, which are representative partly of a bull and 
partly of a lion. At the top of the circle is the figure of 
Asshur in the character of an archer. At the bottom of 
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the circle, placed in the mouth of the jar, are two lions’ 
heads, one looking right, and the other left, while, out 
of the mouth of each, issues what seems to be a stream 
of water. On these two streams, stand two bulls, one 
facing right, the other left. From near their rumps, 
about the centre of the circle, and proceeding upwards, 
past the figure of Asshur, on each side of it, are two sets 
of wavy lines — possibly water, but markedly different 
from the water issuing from the lions’ heads. They may 
refer to the Milky Way. Underneath the lions’ heads, 
the water-jar, and the duplicated half-heads, is in each 
case a triple circlet, whicli may or may not possess some 
esoteric significance. At the head of the pole, just beneath 
the design, on opposite sides, are two plain rings. 

Obviously, this is all astronomic symbology, and 
Zodiacal at that. In Asshur, the archer, we see Sagit- 
tarius. In the l)ulls, Taurus. In the jar and streams of 
water, Aquarius. In the lions, Leo. And yet it is not 
all quite clear. If Taurus be right, ought we not to be 
given its direct opposite, Scorpio, and not Sagittarius? 
Or, if Sagittarius be right, should we not be given Gemini, 
and not Taurus ? The question, therefore, arises: Where, 
at the time supposed to be referred to in the symbology, 
was the Celestial Vernal Equinox ? In Taurus? Or in 
omitted Gemini ? The introduction of Leo and Aquarius 
settles this point. In association with them, the period 
indicated must have been the Tauric Era. Then why 
bring in Sagittarius, and not Scorpio ? Miss Plunket ex- 
plains this difficulty. It arises from the fact that the 
Constellations, being really shapeless, are not sharply de- 
fined or definable, and accordingly do not exactly coincide 
with the Zodiacal Signs which are similarly named. 
Owing to this irregularity, the extreme western degrees of 
Sagittarius really tally, it seems, with the extreme eastern 
degrees of Taurus — instead of equating neatly, as in 
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theory we might expect them to do, with the extreme 
western degrees of Gemini. This appears to be quite 
reasonable, and may therefore be accepted as a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. I take it, then, that in the 
symbology of the Standard under notice, the reference 
is to the Tauric Era — circa Conv. B.C. 4311J-2166|. 
But Sargon’s day was very far removed from then. Some- 
thing, therefore, is surely wrong here — either in the re- 
ference to the Tauric Era, or in our conventional notions 
regarding the age in which Sargon II flourished ! But 
no : there is nothing wrong in either of these directions. 
I shall come back to. this point later on. 

There is another Assyrian Standard, less elaborately 
reproduced, and somewhat different in its details from the 
Standard just commented upon — but from which, never- 
theless, similar conclusions may be drawn. Once more the 
design consists of a circle, with an archer-ftgure within it, 
which doubtless represents Asshur as before. He stands on 
the back of a galloping bull ; and beneath this animal 
we again see what are apparently crude representations 
of the watcr-jar, tiie double griffin-heads, and the triple 
circlet. Possibly the galloping attitude of the bull 
signifies the swift passage, or approaching close, 
of the period recorded — perhaps pre-Assyrian. Also, 
attached to the head of the pole, just where the rings are 
in the Sargonic Standard, hang what appear to be tails — 
probably bulls’ tails. This Standard is to be found repro- 
duced in Monuments of Nineveh, Plate XXII, by Layard. 
One peculiarity in it invites attention. Instead of the 
two sets of wavy lines found in the first-mentioned Stan- 
dard, passing on either side of the archer, there is a 
simple straight bar or band, traversing the circle on a 
level with, but behind, the loins of the archer. Again 
I suggest that this may be intended for the Milky 
Way. 
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Next let us notice some of the resemblances that so 
strikingly subsist between the symbolical art of the As- 
syrians and that which is usually spoken of as Medo- Per- 
sian. Each had a Divine Emblem — commonly, I be- 
lieve, spoken of as the Feroher — depicting a wing4d, tailed 
and somewhat dove-like disc (solar in the case of Asshur), 
wherein is set the upper portion of the national deity — in 
the Assyrian Emblem, • Asshur ; in the Medo-Persian, 
Ahur^l-Mazda. In the latter, moreover, a large circle 
takes the place of the solar disc. It has streamers falling 
from it, right and left ; but in his hand Ahura holds a 
circlet — intended as an allusion to the asterism of the 
Southern Crown ( Coroiia Australis), which, I understand, 
was represented by Claudius Ptolemaeus {circa A. D. 139- 
I£I) as belonging to the Constellation Sagittarius. It 
does, in fact, lie to the west of the latter, just below the 
archer’s outstretched arm. Of the Assyrian Emblem 
there arc varieties. In one, the disc, as already noted, 
is an obvious representation of the sun; while, in his 
hand, just like Ahura, Asshur holds the circlet — Corona 
Australis. In a second, what Asshur stands in is 
a plain ring; while this time he is portrayed as an 
archer, thus referring to Sagittarius. In others, no 
divine figure at all appears within the circle or disc — 
the idea, no doubt, being there more abstract than 
concrete. 

Here, although there are no bulls, lions, or water-pots, 
the reference is obviously again to the Tauric Era : indeed, 
actually to its opening stage — a conclusion forced on us 
by considerations connected with the persistent inclusion, 
in many of these Emblems, of Asshiu, or Ahura, in the 
character of an archer ; for the slightest allusion to Sagit- 
t6urius necessarily points to the eastern or earlier degrees 
of Taurus. The period indicated, therefore, is clearly 
somewhere about B.C.4i311|^. 
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In Persepolis — the still somewhat mysterious capital of 
the Akhaimenidai — there is a wilderness of ruins, amidst 
which are to be found many specimens of supposedly 
Persian art. Many of these are symbolical, and astronomi- 
cal, and even — like the Standards and Emblems — carry 
our minds back to Tauric times. In this connection may 
be specially mentioned the well-known Combat dii roi et du 
griffon, in which is depicted a colossal figure, perchance 
of Mithras, perchance of the Akhaimenian monarch, 
thrusting his sword into the vitals of a rampant and 
equally enormous monster, obviously representative of 
the four points of . the Zsdiac already alluded to — Leo, 
Thurus, Scorpio (instead of Sagittarius), and the Eagle 
(really the star Altair in Constellation Aquila) instead of 
Aquarius; also the huge man-headed winged bulls, guard- 
ing the Persepolitan palace gates; also the magnificent 
cock-sculpturing at Persepolis, wherein Darius I is shown 
seated on his throne, upheld by the various nations who, 
either de facto or in virtue of Akhaimenian claims, were 
subjects of the Persian Crown, and which, at the top, 
displays the usual Divine Emblem, or Feroher, and, lower 
down, shows pillars moulded in divers esoteric fashions, 
including a group of 5 mysterious circlets; also the animal 
forms surmounting columns and entablatures at Susa 
(Shilshan)— the heads and fore-parts, sometimes of horses 
(specially Persian), sometimes of bulls, and sometimes of 
griffins, much like those above noticed; also the famous 
Lion-frieze at Susa; and so forth. Einally, there is a 
Kioyal Seal, found at SQsa by M. Dieulafoy: but— 
although it displays the Feroher — ^its symbology is so 
obviously Egyptian, that archaeologists have concluded 
that it could only have been adopted from Egypt after 
tihe conquest of that country by Kambfljlyeh in B.C. 626. 
However, on these more distinctively Persian antiquities, 
I do not lay much stress, as, having, to a great extent, 
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f>den of Kephenian, i.e., barbarous ESssite, descent, the 
Persians were not original thinkers, but only imitators 
and spoilers of the profound conceptions of contemporary 
or preceding culture-nations. They are not really Persian 
art, but surviving specimens of old Medic and Assyrian 
art, modified by a culturally inferior race, to suit their 
own tastes and fancies; and it is merely as such that I 
mention them. 

Now, Sargon II’s regnal period was, at the very 
earliest, B.O. 722. Assyria herself, in her origins, does 
not go back much beyond say B.O. 1800. Between that 
date and say some time in the 19th century B.C., she cannot 
be described as having attained the status of an individua- 
ted body-politic. In the 20th century B.O. — about which 
time the Tauric Era had definitely ceased — she probably 
was not in existence in any traceable form. 

With regard to the Medes — i.e., the Northern Medes, 
as known to conventional history — though restless, ambi- 
tious, and aggressive in the days of Nineveh’s Pall under 
the sledge-hammer blows of the Sakhi in B.C. 628, 
they did not really attain to power till the epoch of the 
Fall of Babylon in B.O. 538. In the days of the Arardhan 
Revolt against Sargon II (B.C. 710-705), the Medes, 
though numerous, were not an orderly, well-cemented, and 
organised community. On the contrary, despite their descent 
on one side of their pedigree, they were centuries behind 
their Assyrian, Sakh-GelOthic, and Khaldisian neigh- 
bours in civilisation — and this as regards the arts and 
sciences not only of peace but also of war, and their 
affairs were in an exceedingly rudimentary and chao- 
tic state. Even as late as the reign of Esarhaddon of 
Assyria (B.C. 679*667), they did not form a compact 
and united nation, as is proved by the absence among 
them of national government. They were, in fact, in 
the clan-stage of society — ^but in the clan-stage only. 
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Nevertheless, their cultural and political inferiority was 
not of an essential kind. They were the children of mis- 
fortune — of a tragic and a cruel fate — having fallen from a 
previous estate which may even be described as exceedingly 
lofty. In short, their immediate progenitors had been none 
other than the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian inhabitants of 
that Euphratean State, long celebrated under the name of 
Mitaimi, which was so completely tviped out of existence 
somewhere about the 13-12th centuries B.C. 

But the Mitannians were not the sole representatives 
of their race. Throughout the regions stretching from 
perhaps the Halys in the west to the southern end of 
the Caspian Sea in the east, there dwelt another great 
population belonging to the same wonderful stock — though 
not so highly civilised, a folk perhaps more or less nomadic, 
and perhaps also less numerous, but scattered and un- 
coordinated. As already suggested, these may have been 
the original Mandd — perhaps the Umman-Mandsl referred 
to in Babylonian texts. To them tlie very much later 
and much less multitudinous Zab-Momls, or Sdh-Mands, 
or “ Nomads of the Zab ” — whose ethnic affinities are 
still undetermined — may or may not have been akin. In 
any case, I am not now referring to these Zab-Mands. 

Now, both of these great and ancient ethnoi — the highly 
civilised and settled Mitannians, and the outlying scattered 
and more undeveloped “ Manda ” — were simply different 
branches of one splendid and once dominant race, of 
Rhodo-Leuko-Turiinian descent; having been the mighty 
product of a momentous amalgamation in upper Western 
Asia between its Turanian (*./?., Xanthochroic) autochthons 
on the one part, and some of the Rhodo-Leukochroic, 
or Rosy Blond, migrants then (some indefinite time 
before the opening of the Tauric Era) arriving in 
the Orient from' their original western home-land 
in the old Mediterranean World. Where, exactly, in 
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that part of the world, this wondrous super-race of 
Bhodo-Leuko-TurS,nians established the Seat of their 
power and culture, who now can say ? Most probably 
it was in the territories which eventually developed 
into Mitanni — biblically referred to as Paddan-ArSm, or 
Haran, with its city of Nahor (capital of Naharina?) — 
the beloved home-land of Abraham and the elder Hebrew 
patriarchs — in short, their real, traditional Holy Land, 
whence indeed originated all those vaguely glorious and 
intensely sacred memories which eventually, from say the 
13th century B.C., concentrated round the obscurely 
renowned name of “Israel’s” alleged ancestors — the royal, 
semi-deified, but very indefinitely recollected Hyksos. 

Wherever it Avas — say provisionally in Mitanni — there, 
in reality, was the great Distributing- Centre, outside 
Europe and Africa, whence issued into the Orient all 
those mighty but hitherto cloud-covered streams, whether 
of liacinl Development or of Cultural Progress, which 
afterwards so magically transformed the East, and which 
the learned world has Avritten and talked about so very 
much and so very inconclusively. Thence issued those 
“ fair-complexioned ” super-men who, some six centuries 
before the rise of Babylon, took old Agade in hand, and 
metamorphosed it completely, — ethnically, religiously, 
politically, and culturally. Thence issued all those divine 
and other names and Avords — Varuna, Mitra, Ndsatgau, 
Ab-El, Aghu- lia, or Akhu-Ra, Apa- Var- Yan, or Apa- Val- 
Ydm, Sindhu-Bd, Dgausk-Pita, Ybni, Rtd (afterwards Arid 
and Asha), and a host of others — which almost all really 
came thither from Rhodocliroia in the West, having been 
brought thence when the Rosy-Blond migrants abandoned 
the old Mediterranean World ; many of which had already 
developed, or were in course of development, in that old 
Mediterranean World, but on lines of their own, straight 
from that World’s own archaic (probably Melanochroic) 
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etymons, into forms either morphologically somewhat 
similar (as Oumnos, Jupit »% Apeilon, and so 

forth), or else expressive of the same idea — as Dios^kouroi, 
etc. ; and which were all more or less destined to find 
their way, with the Airyanians and others, into the still 
farther East, there perhaps to be transmuted into yet 
further modifications — and all destined to be found by 
Max Muller and his disciples, and to be represented by 
them as having had their domicile of origin, if not 
exactly in “ Aryan ” India, at least amongst the family 
of “ Aryan ’’-speaking peoples dwelling all together 
“ somewhere in Asia, ” and as having thence spread 
westward into Europe ! 

Lastly, from that same great territorial Distributing- 
Centre re-issued the main mass of the migrant B/Osy- 
Blonds of the pure blood, w'ho proceeded on their 
majestic way across the East, and settled more or less 
finally in the regions afterwards known as Bokh3.ra and 
Sogdiana, under the eventually acquired name of the 
Airyanians — whence the name of their new home-land, 
Airyac^Vae\o. With them, of course, went all their 
heritage of traditions, ideals, laws, customs, philosophy, 
faiths (exoteric and esoteric), sciences, arts, dialects, 
vocabulary, and culture generally. But there, in AiryavO- 
Vaejo — from what cause we are still as ignorant as we 
are of the precise date — they ultimately separated into 
two bodies ; of which one stayed on in the old homes 
under the old name of Airyanians (eventually rendered 
“ Iranians ”), and became associated with the Civilisation 
and the Language which are now commonly called 
Avestan ; while the other transferred itself to the 
neighbourhood of the territories surrounding Lake Zarah 
(modem Seistan), and dwelt there till about B. 0. 1161, 
when they migrated in an easterly direction, entering 
Sapta-Sindhavah under the celebrated name of the Aryas. 
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In view of all the foregoing facts and considerations, 
it is abundantly clear that the symbology of the two 
Standards above-described was in no way indicative of, 
and indeed had nothing whatever to do with, either 
SSrgon n and his times, or any other particular king of 
Assyria and his times. Nor had the Divine Emblems 
above referred to any connection either with Assyrian or 
Medic history in general, or with any particular period 
of those two histories. They take us back, in fact, to 
the Tauric Era, B. C. — 2155f, and very pro- 

bably the opening stage of that Era — in other words, to 
nothing more or less than the far distant days, if not of 
the original Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian super-race, at least 
of the two branches by which it was eventually repre- 
sented — the territorially concenti*ated and highly civilised 
Mitannians, in an early stage of their national career, 
and the territorially diffused and not so highly 
civilised population of the same stock dwelling in 
the regions round about — the hypothetically so*- 
called Mandit. 

In brief, the symbology associated with these Stan- 
dards and Emblems had survived, and were in actual 
vogue, not only till so late a date as the time of Sargon 
II of Assyria, but even till the much later times 
of the Akhairaenidai, remembered as a tradition in 
Persepolis and Susa — merely because of the fact that 
the Assyrians and the Medes possessed in that symbology 
some evidence of a common cultural descent— -oUso, as 
we have seen, a common ethnic descent. And if not the 
memory of this common origin, at least this objective 
though obscure evidence in favour of it, had persisted all 
through the centuries in their respective national ar- 
chives, despite the extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune 
to which these archives had from time to time been 
subjected. 
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Further support is given to these views by considera- 
tions connected with the probable affinity subsisting 
between the Divine Names Asshur or Assw, and AhUra- 
3£azda, and with the added probability of their one-time 
merger in a preceding highe-r unity — the name Aghu-Ba, 
or Akhu- Bd, having reference both to the Moon and to 
the Sun, as has also been said by some even of Vdruipa. 
If it be true that, not only the Assyrian and Medic 
Ethnics, but also Assyrian and Medic Culture, had a 
common source in Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian (or say even 
Mitannian and Mandic) Ethnic Stock and Culture, does 
not the probability follow that Asshur and Ahurd came 
originally from one common astro-theological conception, 
and one common etymon in which that conception was 
once (say some time in the Tauric Era) incorporated 
and enshrined ? Whether the name was ever in vogue 
amongst the Airyanians of Airyavo-Vaeja in the form 
Asurd, I know not. But under that form — though with 
a different significance — it was certainly familiar to the 
Aryas of Vedic India ; perchance more by virtue of the 
genius of their dialect than of aught else. As, in conse- 
quence of the change of the calendrical opening of the 
year from the Vernal Equinox to the Winter Solstice, 
the original Devayana got displaced, and original 
Pitriyana was in fact advanced 90 degrees at its ex- 
pense, so, to that extent, and mystically in that sense, the 
Asuras (who then became associated with Pakshinayanc^ 
ousted the Devos, who, as did the Aryas before their foes, 
retired before them. Thus these names acquired exactly 
reversed significations — according to the point of 
view, whether AirySnian, i.e., Avestan, or Aryan, i.e., 
Vedic, from which they were regarded. 

All this — as the inevitable, or at least the natural, or 
explainable, result of changes arising out of the vicisai- 
tudes of fortune— -may be perfectly true, and yet leave the 
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above suggested probability of a one-time merger of the 
two names, Asshur or Assum^ and Ahurti^ in some pre- 
cedent higher unity, entirely unaffected. The later Persian 
form of the name Asshiir was Athura, In very much 
more recent times, i,e.^ comparatively recent, the Central 
Asian name Tokhara^ or Toyliam, Descendants of the 
Tokhs,’’ became, on its entry into India, Sanskritised 
into the form Tmliara, If this be admissible as evidence 
that the hh^ or gli^ and the ah of these old eastern langu- 
ages were convertible at will, either way — like the 
interchangeability of I and r in old Melano-Leuko- 
chroian and other undeveloped languages — then there 
is little or no difficulty in supposing that Asshur, or 
Asshura^ Assui\ or Asmra^ was once in vogue somewhere 
in upper Western Asia in the guise of Akhu-Ba 
or AyJnt-Ila — of which, indeed, at least in Eastern 
Melano-Lcukochroian, Aha-Ra would only have been 
another variant. Moreover, lastly, the Avestan form 
Alitirti — which must have come down through the old 
Airyanians — obviously stands mid-way between the 
ancient Assyrian form Asshnr, or Assur, and the later 
Aryo-Vedic, or Sanskritised, form AsTdcu And certainly 
Ahura^s supposed affinities with AkhTi-Ra, Aglm-Ra^ or 
Aha-lia^ seem just as natural and inevitable as its known 
affinities with Vedic AsTtra. 
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We have seen that, somewhere about B.C. 2750 and 
B.C. 2650 (the precise dates do not very much matter), 
two great historical personages from Rhodo-Leuko-Turania 
— wherever that exactly was, whether in the territories 
that eventually became Mitanni, or in the wider domains 
of the surrounding “ Manda ” — Sharru-Gl and Shar- 
Gani-Sharri (I use these names merely representatively, 
and by way of illustration), entered Kish and Agado, in 
what is now called Upper Mesopotamia, and entirely re- 
organised and metamorphosed them — ethnically, politically 
and culturally. 

Here it may he noted that, in a still earlier age, 
Agade used to be called Uri, or Kiuri, and Sumer used 
to be called Kengi. 

Also, in previous papers I have adduced facts and 
reasons in support of the statement that, not only were 
the later Medes (through the Mitannians) wholly, or 
naainly, and also the Assyrians, to a very great extent, 
ethnically descended from the great llhodo-Leuko-TOra- 
nian race of which Sharru-Gl and Shar-Gani-Sharri were 
representatives, but the cultural heritage, both of the 
Assyrians and the later Medes (Northem-Medes of 
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conventionally historical Media), is traceable back to the 
culture of which that wondrous race were the exponents, 
say some time during the Tauric Era — B.C. 4311^- 
2165f. 

On the advent of these two selected celebrities in 
Agadc, that district — inhabited at the time by the Eastern 
Melano-Leukochroi, or “ Semites ” proper, called by the 
“ fair ’’-complexioned newcomers the “ dark-faced,” or 
“black-headed” race — was the seat of an even then 
already very ancient civilisation, specially, of course, 
concentrated in a capital-city of the same name — AgadS, 
subsequently rendered Akkad. Agadc signified “ High- 
lands ” ; Avhich was also the meaning of Elam and its 
variant Airyan. 

But, south of the district of Agadc, lay another district, 
known as Shuiigir, Shumir, or Sumer (the biblical Shinar), 
in those days inhabited by a mixed population of Eastern 
Melano-Leukochroi and Sumerians — of Avhora the latter 
were probably the more multitudinous, and were doubtless 
the original possessors of the country, so far as any race 
can really be considered autochthonous anywhere. Natur- 
ally, the local civilisation was as mixed as the peoples 
themselves, thougli its dominant note was probably 
Sumerian — i.e., as far as can be gathered, Tunlnian. 
Here, there flourished another city, known to us under two 
names — Slurj)urla and Lagash — which, with its Culture, 
was older even than Eastern Melano-Leukochroic Agado. 
The modern name of its site is Tel-lo, looking across the 
plain eastwards, 50 miles from the present Tigris ; and 
it stood on the banks of the ancient canal, now called 
Shatt-el-Hai, which connected the Tigris with the 
Euphrates. 

Each of these ancient cities, Agade and Shirpurla, had 
its own ideas on the subject of the construction of the 
Calendar. Each system Avas different from the other— 
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that of Shirpurla doubtless liaving been the older — and 
both systems were different from, and perhaps older than, 
the system introduced into Agade by the Rhodo-Leuko- 
Turanians, on their advent there circa B.C. 2650, and 
which Ave may (at least provisionally) take to have been 
identical Avith the system Avhich the later Northern- Modes 
had inherited from somewhere and somebody in the past, 
as already posited. 

In Proceedings of the Society of liiblical Archeology, 
June, 1897, V, p. 51, the Hon. Emmeline M. Plunket 
states as follows — 

“ In Aeead the calendar makers clung to the originally 
instituted alar-mark for tlie year, and made it begin with the 
sun’s entry into (the constellation) Aries ; therefore by degrees 
the beginning of their year moved away from the winter solstice, 
and in the first coatury B.C. coincided very closely with the spring 
equinox. 

In Lagash, on the contrary, the calendar makers (dung to the 
originally established mtaoa of th(^ year, and made it begin at the 
winter solstice; therefore by degrees the beginning of their year 
moved away from the constellation Aries, and in (Judea’s time (about 
2900 B.C.) the new year’s festival was lield in honour of the goddess 
Bau = (jula= A([uarius ” (Quoted in Calendars mid ConsfcUa- 

tions, 1903, pp. 5G, 57), 

Proceeding, the same thoughtful Avriter observes — 

I now desire to draw attention to the Median calendar, which 
appears to have differed from that used, as above suggested, in Accad 
or in Lagash ; inasmuch as the beginning of the Median year was 
not dependent on the sun’s entry into the ronslellaliun. Aries, as in 
Accad; nor was it fixed to the season of the winter solstice as 
in Lagash. 

The beginning of the Median year was fixed to the season of the 
sprhig equinox, and remaining true to that season, followed no star- 
mark. The great importance, however, of Tauric symbolism in 
Median art seems to point to the fact that when the equinoctial 
year was Jirst estaljlishxd the spring equinoctial point was in the 
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constellation Taurus. Astronomy tcacfae.s us that was the case, 
speaking in round numbers, from 4000 to 3000 B.C.” {Ah<;. Cal. 
ami Coil., p. 37). 

Thus we see that in early Eastern Melano-Leukochroic, 
i.e., “ Semitic/’ Agadc, the year was regarded as based on 
sidereal considei’ations, i.e., w.os taken as commencing at 
the moment when its accepted seasonal opening coincided 
with the advent at a particular point in the heavens of 
some selected asterisin, or pci’haps rather of the principal 
star in that asterism. Therefore, says Miss Plunket, the 
Agadeans made their year open caleudrically with the 
sun’s entry into the Constellation Aries, or, as they or their 
successors called it, Sai-a (Bar) Ziggar, i.e., “ The Sacri- 
fice of Righteousness ” — the associated month being 
Nisanr.u, thus indicating the terrestrial Spring. But why 
Aries ? In what Miss Plunket goes on to say, she gives 
us to understand that, in spile of their theoretically side- 
roKl year, these early Agadeans actually in practice opened 
their year caleudrically at the Iflnter Solstice, though 
she adds that, owing to the Precessional movement (as I 
understand her), by degrees that actual opening of their 
year moved away from the ‘Winter Solstice, and in the 
first century B.C. coincided very closely with the then 
Spring Equinox. I therefore repeat : Why Aries, as first 
referred to ? In B.C. 2650 that Constellation certainly 
did not equate with the Winter Solstice. It did equate 
with it in B.C. 6467, when the celestial ‘Vernal Equinox 
lay at the point between Constellations Gemini and Can- 
cer. But here we are not concerned with that remote 
epoch. I can only explain the seeming difficulty by 
reference to the fact (which Miss Plunket communicates 
to us later on) that, in Sumer, the much older Shirpurla- 
ites did commence their calendar year at the actual 
Winter Solstice. We can well understand how this was 
probably the case amongst them, and all ethnoi at an early 
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stage of their evolutionary career. Such undeveloped 
races would be much more likely to become familiar with 
the facts relating to their terrestrial seasons, long before 
they became acquainted with those relating to the stellar 
hosts. Hence, their year would naturally at first be a 
I’ropical one — tliat is, a year bound to the terrestrial 
seasons : though why this particular preference should 
be accorded to the Winter Solstice does not seem very 
obvious. One would think that popular choice would 
much more naturally have fallen upon the Spring. 
However, the facts of history appear to be against this 
expectation ; and so, all that remains is to try to find an 
explanation for the fact, above noted, that, with a 
year opening calendrically at tlie Winter Solstice, the 
early Agadeans nevertheless associated this with the 
sun’s apparent entry into Constellation Aries. The only 
consideration that for me throws any light on the diffi- 
culty is the fact just stated, that in H.C. 6167 the Celes- 
tial Vernal Equinox lay between Constellations Gemini 
and Cancer ; that the then VUinter Solstice must accord- 
ingly have lain between Constellations Pisces and Aries ; 
that at that epoch the names, order, and significance 
(exoteric and esoteric) of the hieroglyphs of the Zodiacal 
planisphere, as now and for many centuries past recog- 
nised, were definitively fixed and promulgated by univer- 
sally accepted authority ; that the tradition of these things 
lived long ; and that for some such reason Constellation 
Aries may have acquired that prominence in men’s 
minds throughout the world which it has ever since 
retained — and none the less so, of course, because, for 
2155f years from Conv. B.C. 2155-^- to Zero at the 
opening of the Christian Era), it has itself been honoured 
by the actual presence within its limits of the slowly 
westward-shifting Celestial Vernal Equinox. Possibly, 
however, this last consideration had no value for the early 
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Agadcans of say H.C. 2050, and oven perhaps before 
then. 

Indeed, the fact, referred to by Miss Plunket supra, 
that the old Agadcans, or Akkadians, made their sidereal 
year open with the sun’s apparent entry into Constella- 
tion Aries, seems to me to be rather explainable thus : 
that what wo have heretofore discovered regarding their 
calendrics does not date back to much before the found- 
ing of Babylon in (assumedly) B.C. 2050 — by which 
period the Aries Era had of course actually set in, since 
it started in Conv. B.C. 2l55| =True B.C. 2301«. Hence, 
even if before then — or at least before say the advent of 
the reforming Bhodo-Leuko-Turanians — they had been 
wont to regard say 30 Pisces or 1 Aries, or, more exactly, 
the point just between them, as the spheroidal locale of the 
Winter Solstice, as traditionally remembered by them, it 
is very probable that gradually they came to realise that 
in fact it was sloAvly losing those old associations, and 
acquiring those other Spring-tide associations which were 
eventually connected with it, and which we certainly 
have connected with it ever since the sloAvly westering 
Celestial Vernal Equinox reached what we conventionally 
style Zero. Indeed, we know that this was in fact their 
point of view in the 2nd century B.C., for we possess 
tablets showing that they then began their year with 
the Spring-tide month, Nisannu. 

Now, the Vernal Equinox was always the Vernal 
Equinox, wherever from time to time it happened to be 
on the Spheroid — whether at the Zero-point between 30 
Pisces and 1 Aries, which it occupied at the conventional 
(though not the true) opening of the Christian Dispen- 
sation ; or about 3 Aries in the above-mentioned 2nd 
century B.C. ; or at 30 Aries (the last — or, from another 
point of view, the first — degree of that Constellation), 
where it lay at the close of the Taurus Era and the 
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commencement of the Aries Era. Hence, there is no 
obvious reason why the month of the Akkadian year, 
coinciding with this moving Equinox, should not always 
have been called Nisannu. Indeed, very probably it was 
so called by them throughout at least the Aries Era, i.e., 
throughout the period of 2155| years commencing at 30 
Aries in Conv. B.C. 2155|, or True B.C. 2304n, fin<l ending 
with what we call the Zei'o-T^omi that marks the conven- 
tional opening of the Christian Era. 

And thus, perhaps, may reasonably be accounted for 
the fact commented upon by Miss Plunket, that the 
numerous tablets now in the custody of the British 
Museum, and which are stated to “ cover a period of over 
two thousand years ” — 

“ are all dated in such and such a month of such and such a year 
of some king’s reign ; the months are tlic same (at first under their 
earlier Accadian names) as those we find in the almanacs ti'anslated 
by Epping and Strassmaior, and we meet in tliem, and in otlier 
historical inscriptions, with the intercalary months, the second 
EIul, and the second Adar. It would seem, then, that it was 
the same calendar, worked in the same way, that held its place 
through these two thousand years ” {Ancient Cafendarc and f'ondella- 
Horn, p. 5). 

It will he noted, however, that — as actually in vogue 
in Akkad — I do not put this Calendar earlier than Conv. 
B.C. 2155f, or other the approximate epoch when 
the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian reformers had succeeded 
in indoctrinating the local “ Semites ” with their 
superior astronomical and astro-theological conceptions, 
and so had become the creators of historical old 
Babylon. 

Miss Plunket — ^working on the older Assyriological 
data that have only recently been superseded — is, it is 
true, inclined to assign this Akkadian Calendar to an 
even very much earlier age. 
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But further/' she continues, “ there are astiological works copied 
for the library of Asshurbanipal from ancient Babylonian originals. 
The compilation of many of these originals is placed by scholars in 
the reign of Sargon of Acead, at the remote date of 3800 B.C." 
{Ibid, p. 6.) 

In a foot-note Miss Plunket states — 

Sargon I of Accad was of Semitic race. He was established as 
ruler in the city of Accad, and there reigned over a great non -Semitic 
race, in ancient cuneiform inscriptions styled the Acctulai (Acea- 
dians).’' 

This is a perfectly accurate statement from the 
orthodox expert point of view which still holds the field 
in conventionally learned circles : hut the real facts of the 
case are precisely the other way about. Shar-Gani-Sharri, 
as Sargon of Akkad is now called, was not a Semite ; 
but the race of “ Dark-faced ” or “ Black-headed ’’ folk 
over Avhom he reigned were the Semites proper^ i.^., 
local representatives of the widely-spread Eastern Melano- 
Leukochroi. Furthermore, scholars — even Assyriologists 
— have been known to be wrong, and I would like to be 
much more certain than I at present feel, that these 
last-mentioned originals do go back to the time of Sargon 
of Akkad. Besides, as regards his date, a great deal of 
doubt hovers around this very andazily-o>vxivQ6.-^i figure, 
B.O. 3800. I much prefer the late Mr. King’s approxi- 
mate estimate — B.O. 2650. 

To sum up, so far : in dominantly Sumerian, Le.y 
Turanian, old Shirpflrla, or Lagash, the year, in very 
archaic times, was held to begin calendrically at the 
Celestial Winter Solstice, i,e., not the traditional, but the 
actual one, equating with some month associated with the 
cold or rainy season on the terrestrial spheroid, or revolving 
epicycle. Similarly, in very archaic times, in Eastern 
Melano-Leukochroic, i.^., ** Semitic,’* Agade in the north, 
the year was very probably, or at least possibly, regarded 
20 
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as commencing at the same actual Winter Solstice — 
having thus, in both cases, been taken as Tropical. This 
state of things continued till the advent of the fair-com- 
plexioned Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians, under the leadership 
of say Sharru-Gl (B.C. 2750) and Shar-Gani-Sharri 
(B.C. 2650). 

Brom then onwards — while the old state of things 
may or may not have continued undisturbed in Sumer in 
the south, i.e., in Shirpurla, or Lagash — an entirely new 
system was inaugurated in Agacle, or, as it was subse- 
quently called, Akkad. The year became regarded from 
the Sidereal, instead of the old Tropical, point of view ; 
in B.C. 2155f — just a century before King’s suggested 
approximate date for the founding of Babylon — the ever 
slowly- westering Celestial Vernal Equinox entered 30 
Constellation Aries from its old haunts in 1 1 aurus. A 
new era had commenced : and with it new ideas had 
poured into men’s minds. 

In particular, they had before them the fact that tradi- 
tionally — perhaps ever since say B.C. 6167 — the point on 
the spheroid (between 30 Pisces and 1 Aries) which we 
now^all the place of the Celestial Vernal Equinox, had 
been associated with the Celestial Winter Solstice, and 
as such had marked the calendrical beginning of the year, 
which in those archaic times had always commenced in the 
cold or rainy weather. But also, staring them in the face, 
was the further fact — communicated to them, no doubt, 
by the scientists amongst the newly-arrived Rhodo-Leuko- 
Turanians — that the ceaselessly w'estering Celestial Vernal 
Equinox had, 100 years before the founding of Babylon, 
actually entered Constellation Aries (Sara-Ziggar, or 
Bar-Ziggar) ; that thenceforward, for 2155®- years, that 
Constellation would stand for the Spring-tide ; and that 
the corresponding month for it on the terrestiial spheroid, 
or revolving epicycle (also, like the Constellation, 
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traditionally called Sara-Ziggar, or Bar-Ziggar, i.e., “ The 
Sacrifice of Righteousness,” was then already, or was 
about to become, no longer in reality a Winter month, hut 
more and more a Spring month. 

Hence, the only sensible thing to do Aras to recognise 
facts, and thenceforward regard the old traditional 
opening-month of the year, Sara-Ziggar, or Bar-Ziggar, 
as (under its newly acquired name of Nisannu) no 
longer a Winter month, hut a Vernal month. And 
this, it would appear, is exactly what happened at or 
about the epoch of the founding of Babylon — say 
B.C. 2050. 

Such, then, were the Zodiacal conceptions and Calen- 
drical arrangements acquired by the Babylonians from 
their Rhodo-Leulco-Tilranian rulers and teachers about 
the beginning of the Aries Era (say B.C. 2]55|), and 
which continued to be in vogue in Babylonia, and also in 
neighbouring and related Assyria, for the next 2000 years 
or more. 

Of the Medic Calendar Miss Plunket remarks that 
it — 

“ appears to liave iliffered from that used, .as above suggested, in 
Accad or in Lagasli ; inasmucli as the beginning of the Median year 
was not dependent on the sun’s entry into the con della lion .irien, as in 
Accad; nor was it fixed to the season of the minter solstice as in 
Lagash.” 

It was — 

“ fixed to the season of the spring egninor, and remaining true to that 
season, followed no star-mark ” {Ancient Calendars and Coiislellaiions, 
p. 57). 

This is only another way of stating what I have tried to 
explain above, in connection with the calendrical reforms 
introduced into Melano-Lcukochroic Agado by the more 
highly cultured Rhodo-Leuko-Turilnians after their 
advent there ciroa B,C. 2060. In other words, ^ these 
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fair-complexioned reformers knew that the Celestial Vernal 
Equinox was always the equinox of Spring-tide, wherever 
it lay spheroidally for the time being ; that it was cease- 
lessly shifting from celestial east to west — as we say, 
Precessiohally ; that, for a period of 2156|^ years 
starting from about a century before the time of the 
founding of Babylon, it would be creeping through 
ConstQllation Aries (there previously called Sara-Ziggar, 
or Bar-Ziggar) ; that accordingly, throughout that period, 
Aries was destined to be associated with Spring-tide; 
and that, in natural consequence, the old-time corres- 
ponding month on the terrestrial sphere, which was also 
called Sara-Ziggar, or Bar-Ziggar, and which had there- 
tofore been regarded as opening the year calendrically at 
the old traditional Winter Solstice in what was now 
Vernal Aries, should for the future be regarded as still 
opening the year, but as a Spring-tide month — which was 
in fact done, its name being changed to Nisannu, or 
Nisan. 

These having been the ideas of the Rhodo-Leuko- 
Turanians, we may take them as having also been the 
ideas of the highly cultured and politically highly deve- 
loped Mitannians, as also — in pei’haps a vaguer way 
— of those less highly cultured and politically less highly 
developed “Manda,’’ scattered throughout the region 
lying between the Halys in the west and the southern end of 
the Caspian Sea in the east, who were really of the same 
ethnic stock. 

We have seen that the later historical Northern 
Medes, wholly or mainly, and the Assyrian people, to a 
great extent, were not only ethnically descended from 
this great sub-stock, but were also indebted to it for their 
largely common cultural heritage. We have therefore 
no difficulty at all in understanding how and why the 
Medic Calendar, as described by Miss Plunket, and as 
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above further explained, came to be of the character that 
it was. 

Iiastly, we have seen that, on one side of their 
descent, both ethnic and cultural, the Ehodo-Leuko- 
Turanians above-mentioned traced back their origins to 
the great wave of Rosy-Blond migration, issuing at some 
indefinite epoch in the very remote past (probably after 
B.C. 9000 and before B.C. 6000) from Rhodochroia, and 
settling temporarily in upper Western Asia, which from 
time to time I have already referred to in previous 
lectures and writings. We have seen that considerations 
connected with the symbology of certain Assyrian 
Standards and Divine Emblems, as also of certain Medic 
Divine Emblems and other surviving objects of art, take us 
back to the opening stage of the Tauric Era, i.e., speaking 
in round numbers, to B.C. 4000, and even earlier. We 
also know that, in the sacred records of the Vedic Indians, 
there are passages which seem to enshrine positive, if not 
very definite, memories of a past centring round the same 
approximate date. We are therefore led to hope that 
along the line of investigation carrying us back from the 
Aryas of Sapta-Sindhavah to the Aryas of Zarah-Lake 
•land, from them to the Airyanians of original Airyavo- 
Vaeja, and from them again to their migrant Rosy-Blond 
ancestors when settled for a time in upper Western Asia, 
we may perchance pick up much information which is 
entirely new ; or, even if not entirely new, that the angle 
of vision from which we are now able to regard it may be 
such that it will enable a flood of fresh and welcome light 
to irradiate for us the hitherto dark and hallucination- 
haunted wastes of Antiquity. 

In conclusion, let us not be daunted by any craven fear 
lest such an enquiry should result in the upsetting of 
long-established and very much cherished views. It is 
immeasurably better for us to know the exact and 
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unvarnished truth about ourselves, than in that connection 
to go on living in a little subjective world of our own 
which, however seemingly delightful and flattering, has 
absolutely no relation whatever to the real facts of 
existence. 




PLATE 1. 



Coup-de-poing, Scraper leaf-shaped palaeolith and Wynne’s Godavari Chip. 



Prehistoric Arts and Crafts of India* 

Preliminary Notes 

BY 

Panciianan Mitua, M.A., 

Lecturer Prehutoric Archteolugij, QilcuHa Univerdttj. 

Introductory. 

We cannot say whether it be too early or too late in 
the day to take a critical survey of the technique of the 
weapons and implements and objects of adornment of the 
pre-historic age of India. Within the last few years 
new finds are accumulating in the various museums of 
India, which are multiplying ffist in distant corners of 
the vast empire, which are too important to be missed, 
as they often form connecting links of vital importance. 
And the Catalogues of the Prehistoric Antiquities already 
existing seldom attempt any differentiation or classifica- 
tion. Thus Coggin Brown’s Catalogue of the Antiquities 
of the Indian Museum possessing a great value in 
itself as opening pre-historic studies gives us an array 
of only ‘ Bouchers ’ and ‘ Palaeoliths ’ so far as the 
Old Stone Ago is concerned and incorporates Banda 
and Marpha specimens which have been recognised by 
Sollas to be Azilian not to speak of the ‘Pygmies’ of 
Tardenoisian aspect with the neoliths. So Bruce Poote 


* For earlier work, to which tliis is in a sense supplementary, see Prehistoric 
Cultures and Races of India, Calcutta University Journal of the Department of 
Letters Yol, I, pp. 113.200. 
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too trying to append a rough calculation of the 
cultures beginning with Chellean, gave a mutilated list 
where one missed a Pre-Chellean at the top, an 
Aurignacian at the middle or an Azilian at the end. 
Fortunately his sharp eye could often catch the different 
uses for which the artifacts were meant and naturally 
we get a little more variety of forms. But some time- 
worn ideas still creep in almost in every page such as the 
use of gold only in the late iron age or a talk of the 
‘ Ohelleo-Mousterian’ types of Indian Palaeoliths. Our 
business here is practically to study these inestimable 
catalogues, published within the last few years, in the 
light of some personal observations, after a familiarity 
with the most up-to-date researches on the subject as well 
as to present the known data in a more readable manner, 
particulai’ly to facilitate the study of afliuities and ethnic 
movements which have become in these days the goal 
of prehistoric studies. 

Still the need for a manual on prehistoric archaeology 
or technology in India has been too urgent to postpone 
such a task. And with this view all the available data, 
which may prove to be of help, have been carefully incor- 
porated. Though in making the first systematic clearing, 
some amount of speculation has crept in unconsciously, 
the end would be gained if India looms in the modern 
world-wide cultural studies in a proper perspective and 
not as now inspite of its ancient civilisation at times 
be rather badly treated in the lump with peoples without 
a history. 

The following abbreviations have been used : — 

N.A. ... Notes on the Ages and Distribution 

of the Foote Collection of Pre- 
historic and Protohistoric Anti- 
quities in the Madras Muse um 
hy R. Bruce Foote, 1 & 16 . 
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Catalogue of the Prehistoric Anti- 
quities of the Madras Museum, 
1901. 

Catalogtie raiaomie of the Pre-his- 
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CHAPTER I 

Pleistocknb anu Recent Geology and Prehistoric 
Archaeology. 


A sudden depression of temperature putting an end 
to the warm life of Pliocene days marks the advent of 


The great Ice Ago. 


the Pleistocene and it is well known that 
the Great Ice Age has become the chro- 


nometer of Palaeolithic cultures in Europe. In India 


the sudden extinction of the rich Siwalik fauna has 


become problematical as much as the indications of sub- 
sidences and upheavals in late geological times have been 
argued to he co-eval with sudden fluctuations in tempera- 
ture that Europe has been proved to have passed through. 
The glaciated topography or rather the brilliant researches 
in Europe have correlated the Gunz, Mindel, Riss and 
Wnrmian ice epochs (leaving aside Geikie’s Scanian, Nor- 
folkian, Tyrolean, Polonian, Durentanian, Mecklenburgian 
Porestian and Turbarian) with palaeolithic industries* 
which are made to begin in the Mindel Ice Age or the 
next interglacial stage or according to some, still later at 
the close of Rissian times.’’ 


“ Whether India, that is, parts lying to the south of 
the Himalayas, passed through a Glacial Age, is an inter- 
esting though unsettled problem.* “There 

The glacial period in . i. • i £ 

India. IS no physical evidence, so far as is 

known of « geologically recent cold 
epoch, and some geologists have doubted whether the 


' Vide Zeitschrit fur Bthnologie 1913, p. 12S 

* Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, 1918, p. 107. 

* Wadia, Geology of India* 1919, p. 243. 
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A celt from Salem, core from the Punjab, celt from Banda, shouldered 
celts from Assam, a palaeolithic celt form. 
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peninsula was affected by the glacial period ; but i1 does 
not appear hard to understand that a period of great cold 
in central and northern Asia, was in the south represented 
by a very wet period, a really pluvial epoch which was 
characterised by the formation of the great lateritic 
deposits of the east and west coasts of the peninsula,’’ 
so remarked Bruce Eoote.* There is no doubt that India 
witnessed in recent times great changes of levels of land, 
subsidences and upheavals which unfortunately have as yet 
been little studied with other probh^ms of the pleistocene 
geology of India. It can be very well imagined that the 
great alterations of the face of the land-surface in extra- 
peninsular India witnessed in Tertiary times by the 
upheaval of the Himalayas or the formation of alluvial 
deltaic formations would set a-going oscillations which 
continued far late in pleistocene times. The change of 
climate is now ascribed to astronomical causes or rather 
to variations in solar phenomena or to land-movements and 
there is reason to believe that the Vindhya ranges and 
its outstretching arms have undergone great changes and 
possibly witnessed subsidence not on a small scale within 
human memory (and the interesting tradition of Agastya 
causing its pinnacle to lower itself in making obeisance 
to him may contain a germ of geological tradition handed 
down from primitive times to a myth-making age). 
However there is little denying at present that there was 
a severer climate at a tinu; not far remote prevailing even 
in India. Thus Kropotkin says “ There is reason to 
believe that the Pamirs were ice-bound and the great 
extensions of formidable glaciers in the Himalayas is 
fully proved in my opinion.”*^ I think, the case as it stands, 
is soberly stated by Vredenberg thus : ‘‘Indications of 
the glacial period in the mountains of India' have not 

‘ N. A. p. 196. 

* Report of the British AsBouiatioii, 1898, p. 775, 
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been clearly recorded, the question having scarcely 
received any attention. The Himalayan glaciers were far 
more extensive during the Glacial Period than at the 
present day, though they still include some of the largest 
glaciers of the globe. According to U. D. Oldham’s 
investigations, there are indications of three great oscilla- 
tions of the extension of the glaciers coinciding with 
some of the glacials and interglacials of the great ice- 
age in Europe.”' 


In explaining the occurrence of certain Himalayan 
species on the mountains of Southern India and even 
further south and not in the inter- 
gU^iaUt‘adyTn inZ' vening area, Blandford also was led to 
premise glacial conditions in Pleistocene 
India, which he said ‘if accepted, will add to the 
evidence, now considerable, in favour of the glacial epoch 
having affected the whole world and not having been a 
partial phenomenon induced by special conditions such 
as local elevation/'^ It is now very interesting also 
to turn to the Records of the Geological Survey which 
are valuable mines of information. So far as Europe 
is concerned the lucid statements of Sollas, the great 
geologist who also has become a no less famous prehistoric 
archaeologist are the best guides for us. They run thus : — 
“ The great ebb and flow of temperature was at least four 
times repeated ; four times have th(i glaciers enlarged 
their bounds, and four times have they been driven back 
in their mountain home.” After studying the river terraces 
he says “ The four terraces arc ruled, as it were, across the 
last page of terrestrial history ; they arc datum lines, which 
enable us to divide the Pleistocene or Quaternary epoch 


* Vredenbrtg*8 Sumaiajy of Indian Geology, p. 108. 

* The distribution «f Vertebrate animals in India, Burma and Ceylon, Phil. 
Trans. Boy. Soc. VoL p. 486. 

* Ancient Hunters, 2nd edition p. 23 
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into seven ages, the ftrst, second, third and fourth glacial 
ages, with their three intervening genial ages, ’ In Central 
Asia too, Messrs. Davis, Huntington and R. W. Pumpelly 
established independently positive proofs of at least three 
distinct glacial and interglacial epochs of the great Ice Age.** 
We know that as early as 18B7 Dr. Verchere recorded the 
presence of erratic blocks in the Pot war at less than 2000 feet 
altitude * and Mr. Wynne’s dissertations on ‘ Indus-borne 
crystalline fragments’ as he tried to prove them, of boulder 
deposits scatter(‘d about on the ranges of Bagh and Choi 
at heights of 2,500 to, ^1,000 feet, ‘ too numerous to be 
carried by humans, have become one of the curiosities of 
Indian geological literature. Mr. Lydekkcir * comes to the 
conclusion that in Kashmir 0.500 feet is about the lowest 
level at which undoubted evidence of former glacier-action 
exists and Mr. Wynne in the same volume divides the 
pleistocene deposits of the Funjaub into an upper, middle, 
and lower subdivision characterizing them as “Northern 
detrital drift,” “ Alluvium and river drift” and “ Post 
tertiary valley or lake de])Osit.” It is quite evident that this 
division tries to explain the sequence of three different 
groups of boulder beds in its own light of which the first 
represents the latest and the last is of the earliest pleistocence 
epoch and the intervening one a middle period. Theobald’s 
masterly paper established once for all that these are to he 
ascribed to glacial action and had it not l)een so early 
as 1880 we would have probably got as interesting a study 
of the Indian glacial stages from him as we have got of the 
six English stages from Prof. James (reikie. However his 
personal observations are of the high(‘st value and he tries 
to establish that there was an extension of an isothermal 

' Ibi, op. 29. 

* Puinpolly Expedition 190 !•, Vol I p, vxxvi 

* Journ. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXVl p. 113. 

* Records of the Geological Survey Vol. XIII 
Ibid Vol. XIII 
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line compatible with the existence of glaciers to so 
low a level as 2000 and 3000 feet in the Northern 
Punjaub/ The sections of the Kunhar river given in 
the plate accompanying the paper are very interesting 
as they show two glacial stages in the early fluviatile 
deposit period of Mr. Wynne and thus gives us practically 
all the phases in India. However the question is of 
great intricacy as even now there is a tendency to 
attribute some of the boulder conglomerates spread over a 
large part of Northern India to the fluviatile action of a 
great Siwalik river in Tertiary times. But still everything 
shows that there was a glacio-pluvial period and La 
Touche's paper in the Relics of the great Ice-Age in the 
plains of Northern India ‘ and Huntinirton’s physio- 
graphical researches in Turkestan clearly lead to it. 

Sollas has well pointed out how the river- terrace 
enables to divide the Pleistocene or 
Quaternary epoch which is almost 
synchronous with ‘ Palspolithic ' culture 
into several ages, giving there respective stages of the 
prehistoric archieologists. We all know how rivers cut 
through their channel and thoir banks are worn off by 
rain or stream action which are technically known 
as ‘erosion ’ and ‘denudation’. Now if any body visit 
rivers showing such process he would be struck by 
seeing various step-like ridges in the banks which 
are known as ‘ terraces In these would be found 
partly the alluvial or rocky soil of which the surrounding 
land is composed and partly gravel-beds. Now 
these are the most important things for us. “ The 
gravel beds found in terraces up the side of river-valleys 
were deposited at different periods by the river to which 
must be attributed often a greater carrying power than 
it now possesses. And it will be evident that the higher 


'■ Geological Magazine, lOlG 
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terraces were formed before tiie lower, and consequently 
the higher the position of the terrace gravel the greater 
must be the antiquity of the implements contained in 
them, supposing no disturbing agencies to have been at 
work.”’ Besides the terraces are now shown to be in- 
delible records of climatic conditions. For as Ellsworth 
Huntington says “ It seems probable, as Park has sug- 
gested in regard to those of Asia, that the oldest terrace 
may represent the last glacial epoch, and that others 
represent the post-glacial stages oi’ minor epochs of 
glacial retreat. In as much as man is known to have 
existed prior to the last glacial epoch, the terraces 
preserve the record of a series of climatic changes which 
have i)layed a part in shaping human destiny. If the 
oldest terrace dates back no more than 30,000 years 
more or less, to the last glacial epoch, the youngest can- 
not be more than 2000 or 3000 years old at most and 
may be much less”.^ 

But still now river-terraces especially bearing human 
artifacts in India have scarcely been 

Blian^ar, Karnul t i 

and Khadr pieistorrnc* bcgun to be studied and we are con- 
strained to notice on a sure basis only 
three Palaeolithic periods — a lower, a middle and an upper. 
Tha lower coincides with the older alluvium (Bhangar) 
of the (Tanges, Narbudda, Tapti, etc., where the rich 
Siwalik fauna are still continued to a certain extent and 
fossils of extinct species of Elephas antiquus, Rhino- 
ceros, Giralfa, &c., are found and in the lower alluvium 
(Khadar) we can distinguish some fauna still racially 
distinct from modem ones, while midway stand such 
fauna as show a transition from older to later forms 
as is witnessed in the fossiliferous stalagmite caves like 
Karnul, containing some living as well as extinct species. 

^ British Museum Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone 1911, p 3. 

* K. Huntington, The GUmatic Factor, Washington, 1914, p. 36. 
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A word of caution ia iiecevssary. It is not every 
sM^allow that makes a summer nor every 
Indian rivcr in India that would afford us old 

terraces or implement bearing gravels. 
In India the two types of river-beds and alluvium are 
sharply distinguished. The one which is the more 
recent is spoken of as the Newer Alluvium and still in 
process of formation. The other, the older Alluvium 
is the most important for us though they await 
systematic study by the prehistoric archmologists still, for 
there alone genuine palaeoliths would be found if it 
happened to be a human settlement in those far remote 
days. As their geological features become very impor- 
tant for us, I give below an excerpt from Vredenberg’s 
excellent Summary : “ The great depth of the Ganges 

alluvium, as revealed by borings, indicates that in its 
ease also subsidence must have preceded simultaneously 
with deposition. Except in the neighbourhood of the 
delta, the greater portiou of the alluvial plain is 
above the level of the highest floods of the Ganges 
and its tributaries, indicating that this area has been 
upheaved, or that the delta region has been depressed 
within relatively recent times. The presence of a mass 
of ancient alluvium, known as the Madhupur jungle 
north of Dacca in the midst of th(‘ delta region, 
further indicates that a certain amount of disturbance 
must have occurred. The existence of the* ancient 


alluvial areas enclosed within rock basins along the 
course of some of the Peninsular rivers, such as the 
Nerbudda, Tapti &c. points to the same conclusion, and 
it is evident that a certain amount of irregular warping 
has affected India in Pleistocene times. In consequence 
of these physical changes, the ancient alluvium and 
and the one still in process of formation can be readily 
distinguished from one another. They are known in the 




PLATE ill. 



Hammerstones from Marpfia and Banda and Kingstones from 
Burma like American forms. 
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vernacular as ^^bhangar'^ and ^^hhadar,'" In geological age, 
they correspond with the two main divisions of the 
Quaternary era, the Pleistocene and Recent. The Pleis- 
tocene age of the l)hangar or older alluvium is clearly 
shown by the remains of numerous extinct animals 
amongst which may be mentioned Elephas antiqum^ a 
characteristic species of the Pleistocene of Europe, and 
various extinct species of horse, ox, rhinoceros, hippopo- 
tamus. Contemporaneous with these are the earliest 
remains of prehistoric man in the shape of stone imple- 
ments.” (p. 109 — IK'.) 

Bovsidos these amongst the Pleistocene and recent 
deposits may be reckoned among others 
formS, high-level river terraces of the 
Upper ^utlej and other Himalayan 
rivers, the laeusrine deposits of the Upper Jhelum 
Valley, the Poravandor stone of the Kathiawar coast and 
the zeris of Tinuevelly and Travancore coasts, the aeolian 
deposits of the Godavari, Kistna and Cavery, the loess 
deposits of Potwar- plateau, the cotton-soil or Regur of 
Gujrat and the Deccan and last but not least the perplex- 
ingly wide distribution of high-level laterites ^ all of 
which are too important for prehistoric arclneology some 
having already yielded palaeoliths in abundance. 

Laterite is also of great importance to us as it is easily 
found out in India especially in the 

Tin* peculiar i'af?o of , 

‘Laterites’ and raised SOUtll aild oftcil yields humaU implc- 
‘ sea-beeches.’ i i i j v 

ments. It has now been accepted that 
this is formed by action of water dissolving rich ferrugin- 
ous masses and forming reddish concretionary masses 
consisting of hydrates of iron, aluminium or manganese. 
This has been found often in high levels and high level 
laterites are now being established as of great antiquity 
indicating fluviatile or lacustrine deposits of the Pleistocene 

n 


Wadia, (Jeoloj^y of India, p. 2()2. 
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age and soraetimea earlier. There is also a low-level 
laterite which is rather recent and in some places it is 
still in process of formation. As imjdcinc'nts of antique 
amygdaloid types have l)een found in high level laterite, 
their antiquity is unquestioned and so also lateritic accre- 
tion in places where waier-.i tion is absc'ut now is also a 
fair indicative of a great length of time whieh must have 
elapsed before the physical changes of uiiheaval could 
have accomplished this. So also raist'd beeches liavis been 
observed all round India wliieh are non ascribed lf> Pleis- 
tocene times. It would be iuteresling indeed to stu<ly 
the upper strata of these, as now the (piestion of ?nigrat- 
ing races is no long(n‘ looked upon ns a heresy and 
the sea-craft of some of tin' earliest piiople of lale 
Pleistocene and later times might have loft some trace’s to 
serve as an important nucleus for the studic's of ‘ ships 
as evidence of the migration of culture.’ 

So also submerged forests wiiieh have done so much 

tor throwing light on late prc'bistoric 

Siibiiiergofl foicsts , • i 

tines in liritain have hw.u discovered 
in the Ganges delli, I’oiidicherry, and the Kastevn Coast 
of the Island of Bombay and it may be hopjid some 
future lleid or M mro would elicit mneb tellurine and 
human secrets from them. 



CHAPTER II 
Old Stoxk Agi? 

It is a matter ol* common knowledge that in the 
Year IS 17 Rouelier do Perthes of 

The ( sirl V Instury of ^ 

nvLr-«ina“ finds juid Abhoville hogaii to discover rude stone 

llieir sid)-divisK)n.s i. ii-i i 

tilings whieli he claimed to have heeii 
shaped by man in the long bygone ages before the deluge. 
In tliose days the orthodox Riblical dogma had caught 
so much hold of the geologists that no one would believe 
lhai tli<‘ frail human body could willistand the rigours of 
a diluvial age, which it was held, liad swayed the world 
in geologically recent tilings. In ISoo Hr. llogillot of 
Amiens also ]mblis]iod an account of the discovery of 
flint implements enclosing the remains of extinct ani- 
mals. It is a source of satisfaction to us that Dr. Uugh 
Falconer, whose name would, as one would find later, 
figure prominently in the controversy regarding one 
of India’s oldest artefacts, and Prostwich, turned 
the scale in favour of accepting the antiquity and 
* humanity ’ of these finds in question. Since then 
nobody dares to deny wlieii chipped stones are found 
ill river-drifts that they bring forth evidence of 
the existence of man at the age calculated by study- 
ing the conditions of the bed in question. And of 
late years the balance has seemed to sway to the other 
side. Por in ancient days the classilicatioii roughly was 
Jliver-drift period and Cave-period which was called 
Palaeolithic (and formerly Archaeolithic i.^.,of Old stone) 
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and the surface period distinguislied by the term Neolithic 
(or New stone) which have {)assed into general currency 
since Avebury’s use of the terras. Since 1892 when J. 
Allen Brown brought forward a new term for forms 
considered earlier than Palaeolithic, the term Eolithic 
(Dawn-stone), the word has been a great bone of con- 
tention among prehistoric arclueologists most of whom 
reject and some still hold to that term. The Twen- 
tieth Century has seen a great study of Palaeolithic 
forms, often to the neglect of Neolithic and Metalic 
ages and has brought forth these names for succesive 
phases of old stone culture, e.<f., Chellean, Acheullean, 
Mousterian, Aurignacian, Solutriau, Magdalenian and 
Azilian. Some forms from Strepy, Mrsvin and Maflio 
have now been established mostly by the efforts of Mr. 
Rutot of Belgium, a great champion of ‘Eoliths’ and 
are now spoken of as ‘ Pre-Ohellean ’ by the French 
savants like Boulo, etc., who are reckoned the highest 
authorities in this matter, itr. Rutot’s proposed term 
‘ Reutelian’ is far from being accephal and we should do 
well to use the term ‘ Pre-Chellean ’ not only of shapes of 
the horizon of these early Belgium finds but to extend it 
to earlier forms still where the human hand in the 
chipping is not doubted. 

Though Eolithic types in general have not been accepted, 
, ,, , ,, 've should know what a ‘rostro-carinate,’ 

forms'* the supposed earliest stone implement 

used by man, is, for round it the contro- 
versy raged very strong. In the words of its great cham- 
pion Mr. Reid Moir “ A rostro-carinate is an implement 
with broad posterior I'egion, narrowed anteriorly to a 
quasi-vertical cutting age. This anterior narrow edge is 
strongly carved and gives the implement the form of the 
beak of an accipitrine bird. The form of the region of 
the implement may also be compared to that of the prow 




Copper axes from Manipur and Pachumba like Egyptian neollths. 
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of a boat (the boat being (urned keel upwards).”' No 
beaked rostro-carinate types nor eoliths according to Bruec 
Foote have yet been found in India, though T had pointed 
out already that one of the Burma finds 
shape of tur^Bunna^ of Dr. Noctling of l octangular shape bore 

specimens. i i i i i 

a remarkable resemblance to a similar 
Eolithic type figured in Man, 1908. As for the Burma 
finds by Dr. Noetling in i S9l though much ink has been 
spilt to show that they belong to Miocene and then later 
to Pliocene, the modern opinion seems strong to accept 
them as of the earliest Pleistocene times if not earlier. Not 
having the good fortune to study them first hand, all that 
could be made out from the plates is that there is not 
much of design tliere, though little doubt exists as to 
their being chipped, as was the opinion expressed by 
Professor T. Rupert Jones in Natural Science 1891, p. 316. 
The presence of nodules gives us reason to compare them 
with Chellos forms and absence of design to a little 
earlier stage. 

The next authenticated implement described in detail 
in Coggiii Brown’s Catalogue p. 57 is 
NollJdl'Sf Hackett’s Bhutra Boucher found asso- 
ciated with bones of extinct animals. 
It was found in a gravel bed about 6 ft. above the low- 
water level of the Nerbudda and that indicates the 
vast age that must have ehipsed before the Nerbudda 
could find its present course allowing for the various 
changes of level by subsidence and elevation, denudation 
and deposition in the meanwhile. The ossiferous gravel 
in which it has been found has been assigned by 
competent palmontologislsts to a horizon just succeeding 
the last of the Siwaliks and it is immaterial whether 
it is called the latest Pliocene or the earliest Pleistocene 


Journal, Royal Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XLVI. p. 198, 
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Dr. Hugh Falconer was (lis])osod to consider it 
as Pliocene. AVhat is the most remarkable about 
this is that it undoubted was of a time which can be 
called ‘ Pre-ghunal ’ and yet its forms betray a finish 
of the Chellean type i hough probably Mr. Reid Moir 
would be disposed to detect also an accipitrin(3 beak 
of the ‘ r()stro-carinat(3 ’ types. A lai*ge portion of 
original mass of uiiAVorked Vindhyan sandstone still 
remains and tlu' specimen appears to be a little too 
heavy for its high finish. 

Tlie next in order though scarcely less important 
in antiquity and authenticity comes 
Thr pu Ju ikau an Agate chip 2}; inches long and /.t 
inches wide, described in some detail 
in C. R. 1. M. p. fil. It was found at Miingi near 
Pvthon. Ft is also a riddle for 1)\ its Pabeontolo- 
gical associat ions it lias bec^u f(uiiul to be of a horizon 
id(‘ntical willi that of the Nindiudda find (this may bo 
found out to l)t! wrong lat(‘r for wbih* tlui Nerbudda 
Boucher wa.s found at a levcd about (> or 10 ft. al)ove 
the present water-level, this was extract ( mI from a bed 
about 20 ft. from the presemt water-surfaee). Any- 
way if Indian paheoiilolog\ is right, this and the Ner- 
budda houclier have been ascribed to a lime scarcely 
less than 400,000 years ago. But though of such hoary 
antiquity, the shape ineviialjly suggests tlie fine form 
of a Levallois flake of Alid-Palaeolithic times of Europe. 
It had evidently been used, and being found in slht and 
having been considerably written upon, there is little 
doubt about its genuineness at present. The question is, 
whether it may he of Prc-chelleaii times or of Mid-Palaoo- 
lithic age. Palaeontological arguments leave no doubt 
as to deciding its place in. tlie earlier phase for a consi- 
derable section was for holding that botli this and the 
Hackett Boucher belonged to the Upper Pliocene 
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I had already insisted on a systematic regular 
„ , ' gradation of culture discernible between 

Some heavy two 

handed Coup-de- the Burma and the Godavari types while 

poinpfH. ^ ^ 

the Nerbiidda type came in as an inter- 
vening step. 'Fortunately my recent excursion to Chakra- 
dharpur under instruction from Sir Asutosh Mookerjer3 and 
Prof. Bliandarkar lias been very fruitful, for it has placed 
in my hands cases of two finds which, coming of the bills 
of the Siiiglibhuin district, on the Avay to Nerbudda, 
betrayed far earlier shapes. One was a very iieavy pre- 
cursor of Cludleaii Boucher, Avhich, could not but have 
been used except by both hands, which still forms part 
of Mr. Anderson’s (excellent private collection and the 
other a primitive' heavy end-scraper (grattoir) which my 
friend Mr. Ghosh picked up from a high part of the 
river-terrace when I accompanuKl him on an axo-hunling 
expedition to tin' Sinjai-Binjai Valley. We await eagerly 
the publication of exact data, about those, but to my eyes 
their forms left no doubt of the phase of culture they 
indicated being of tlu^ earli('st Pre-chellean times. The 
Sinjai-Binjai Valley seems to have been inhabited by 
prehistoric peoples from almost the earliest times to the 
dawn of Neolithic age and several stages could be easily 
detected from the specimens with ]\lr. Anderson. The 
paper in the Joinmal of Belmr and Onissa Hesmrch 
Socieiij l)i 1917 published an account of some remarkable 
Palaeolithic forms found associated with gravels at 
a height of about 1 8ft. from the present river bed 
where the fossil tooth of a Avild horse of Karnul (mid- 
pleistocene) type was found. 1'he palaeolith that we 
picked up had evidently been washed off from the 
highest existing gravel bed Avhich is only about 2 or 3ft. 
from the top of the plateau whose total present height is 
present height is about 50 ft. Below it was another 
gravel bed after which Ave came to the third bed in which 
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was found the teeth of Equus of Karnul type. So 
stratigraphically also the great antiquity to the grattoir 
we picked up, can he arrived at. While the heavy 
boucher form betrayed traces of high level ‘laterite’ 
sticking to it, thus carrying it to the earliest pre- 
historic times. That such heavy forms were not 
uncommon in Palaeolithic India are evidenced by the 
presence of at least 6 such specimens (in a collection 
of over 2000 palaeoliths) in the Indian Museum. 
They came from Chanda and Sripur areas of the 
Godavari district* and various sites in the Chingleput 
and Arcot districts.^ In the course of a recent excursion 
to Ghatsila, I extracted such a heavy coup-de-poing of 
very early shape and chipping design sticking in situ 
in a denuded earlier terrace of the river Kharsuti (in 
Singhbhum district) 3'4" above the present high- water- 
level and 810" above the low-water level. 


We are not quite sure if the ‘ retouch’-test of R.E. 
Schmidt would hold good for other parts of Europe but 


The variona aubdivi- 
sions of palaeolithic 
artifacts in Europe. 


they are too important to be given the 
go-by as we know that South African 
or Syrian artifacts are being studied 


and classified thus and it is desiral)le that science 


should have but one language. So Sollas has done 
well to quote from Mannm, 1910, p. 98 Schmidt’s 
nice differentiations that Chellean retouches are coarse, 
broad, conchoidal, leaving strongly marked concavities 
which in Acheullean times though conchoidal are nar- 
rower, longer and fewer and persist up to Lower Mousterian 
times. In upper Mousterian we get ‘ stepped ’ in Auri- 
gnacian ‘ channelled ’ or ‘ fan-like ’ in Solutrian ‘scaly’ 
and in Magdalenian ‘ nibbling ’ retouches.'* In this light 


* Cat, No. 43 and 32, C. R. I. M. 

® Cat. No. 416, 442, 479, 602, C. R. T. M. 

’ Ancient Hunters, 1915, Footnote, pp. 437-48. 
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a classification of the Palaeoliths in the Indian Museum 


all huddled together under one heading would not 
have been impossible, and would have given us an 
insight into the gradation and distribution of cultural 
activities in our land for thousands of years. Thus 
at the outset it is noticeable that bone-implements 
are very rare (they may bo due to termites or other 
peculiarly destructive Indian coiditions as suggested 
by Bruce-Foote) and earlier forms apparently abound, 
with Chelleo-Mousterian according to Bruce Foote or 
Chelleo-Acheullean facies according to Coggin Brown. 
But this roughness of forms might have been due to the 
Indian ‘ Palaeolithians ’ using the less tractable but 
easily accessible quartzite and not flint. Still I could dis- 
cern Aurignacian retouches in C. R. I. M. No. 594 and 597 * 
or Solutrian forms in C. R. I. M. No. 528,584^ hearing in 
mind that thes(^ come from the districts of Chingleput and 
Arcot which have also yielded the earliest forms in abun- 
dance. The ‘ inferior chert flakes ’ already described at 
length in the J. B. O. R. S. 1917 present marked Mous- 


The several later 
stages of culture dis- 
cernible in Mr. Ander- 
son’s collections. 


torian characteristic and the finely 
worked specimens in Mr. Anderson’s 
collection including some very nice 


arrow-heads and burins come from the 


just lower gravel bed. Nobody who has just had a look 
over the fine collection of arrowheads of pointed and leaf- 
shaped flakes would be disposed to doubt of their existence 
and subscribe to the sweeping generalisation of Bruce Foote 
that these were unknown to the Stone Age in India. It is 
rather interesting to turn to Evan’s work “ where we 
And an arrow-head from India, acutely pointed 2f inches 
long and tanged and barbed described, and also to 


> C. R. M. M., p. 40. 

' C. E. M. M., pp. 37 nmi 40 
’ First sdition, p. 361. 


23 
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notice that the specimens which raised doubts even in 
Bruce Foote’s mind were those collected from Chota 
Nagpur by Mr. Wood Mason. 

Besides the arrow-heads, beaked burins^ keeled scrapei’s, 
strangulated spokeshaves, ‘gravette’ points, chatel perron 
points, elongated laurel-leaf points and the wonderful 
variety of the stone artifacts of middle palaeolithic shape in 
Mr. Anderson’s collection all pointed to a great develop- 
ment of Late Aurignacian and Early Solutrian cultures in 
the locality. But what we missed was bone implements 
which had either disappeared owing to the destructive 
nature of the soil in which they were buried or by the 
quick action of the termites when exposed. What was 
still more striking that the locality was still strong with 
its populace, one of the most primitive (Pre-l)ravidian) 
inhabitants of India whose huts well shaped were painted 
in rectangular patterns with inlaid figures or sometimes 
isolated figures of animals like the elephants which, 
inevitably (what with the gaudy colour what with the 
crude shape) suggest Bushman-like activities. 8a here 
we are face to face with palaeoliths and colouring 
materials suggestive of palaeolithic art and also an 
aboriginal tribe still carrying on rude artistic designs 
in a manner leading us to think of them as survivals 
though with many modifications and complications by 
later cultural and possibly ethnic contacts. 

Holmes has in his ‘ thorough ’ manner pointed out that 
the following methods of classification 

Glassification and 

Distribution of Indian are possible : — (1 by geographical areas, 
natural and political, (2) by culture 
characterisation areas, (3) by peoples, as tribes, stocks 
and nations, (4) by successive geological periods as 
Tertiary, glacial, post-glacial, (5) by classes of artifacts 
as implements, utensils, weapons, (6) by the materials 
employed, as mineral, animal, vegetable, as bone, stone. 
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metal, wood, bone, shell, (7) by arts and industries as 
hunting, war, agriculture, quarrying, mining, building, 
(8) by successive steps in culture-development as savage, 
barbarous, civilized, (9) by function groups as practical, 
ornamental, sacerdotal, diversional.' And it should be 
remembered to arrive at historical truths if not for a 
complete study technological classifications should proceed 
alonff all these lines. However, Bruce Boote’s studies 
have presented us with 14 difiPerent Palaeolithic forms, f ,g. 
4 kinds of axe, '1 forms of spears, digging tools, circular 
implements, choppers, knives, scrapers, cases, hammer- 
stones and strike-alights.^ So far as the distribution is 
concerned he remarks ‘‘ the localization of all the races 
lias also been inliiumced in some measure by the distri- 
bution of the rocks yielding materials suitable for their 
respective implements. Thus there are far more nu- 
merous traces of the Palaeolithic race {sie) around the 
great quartzite yielding groups of the hills forming the 
Cuddapah series of Indian geologists and the great quart- 
zite shingle conglomerates of the Upper Gondwana 
system in the Chingleput, North Arcot and Nellore districts 
than in other regions. In diminishing quantities traces 
of Palaeolithic man are found to the northward of the 
Kistna valley as also to the south of the Palar valley.”® 
But we have already cited instances of early Palaeoliths 
from Chhota Nagpur and Dr. Noetling’s Burma finds as 
well as Wayland’s Ceylon finds which has been ascribed to 
Palaeolithic Indians walking on terra firma to the island 
connected with the mainland in Pleistocene times shows 
that the whole of the Indian continent had been traversed 
by early Palaeolithic culture in Pliestocene times though 
it is noteworthy that the route possibly lay through 


* Handbook of Aboriginal American Antiquities, 1019, Part I, p 148. 
» N A., p. 9 
» K. A. p. 36. 
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the older rocks and by the older river-beds which in 
contrast with the other parts of India had been very 
little subject to orographical changes on a huge scale. 
So also that this cultural and racial movement continued 
till late Palaeolithic times can be maintained by showing 
that the Azilo-tarderioisian Pygmies (Sollas speaks of 
those from Banda and the Vindhyan arci as xlzilian) 
are obtainable From Central India to Ceylon not to speak 
of other parts of the world. To whatever psychological 
or ethnological causes the widespread distribution of the 
‘ pygmies ’ may be ascribed, the occurrence of quartzite 
industries in flint-using countries such as Somaliland 
and Assuan (Egypt), ‘ Morocco and Prance,- as well as 
Rhineland,^ require more investigation when considering 
the question of first human migrations. 


1 Zeitflchrift. f. Ethnolo^ie 1909, pp. 737-741. 

- L’ Anthropologic, 1908, pp. 100, 425 , 1914, pp. 43 and 47 
* Zeitachrift 1’. Ethnologic, 1910, pj», 5«0. 591. 
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Painted potteries from Beluchlstari In Anan and Elam linear designs 



CHAPTER III. 


The Neolithic Tytpe.s of India. 

The most common of neolithic forms are polished celts. 

This name has been given to hatchets, 
adzes and chisels of stone. It has got 
no reference to Keltic people but is merely the English 
form of the Lat, Celtis or Celtes — a chisel. It has 
been suggested that they may originally liave been 
some connection between the Lat. Cellis and the 
Welsh Celt^ a flint ; but this is merely accidental. The 
Welsh proverb says that there are three hard things in the 
world — maen-celt (a flint stone), steel and miser’s heart. 
The general form of stone celts is well known, being usually 
that of more or less flat blades approaching an oval in 
section with the sides more or less straight and one end 
broader and also sliarper than the other. Tliey have been 
divided into three classes by Evans, ciz,, (1) Those 
merely chipped out in a more or less careful manner and not 
ground or polished ; (2) Those which after being fashioned 
by chipping have been ground or ])olished at the edge only ; 
(3) Those which are more or less ground or polished not only 
at the edge but over the whole surface. There is a curious 
wide-spread belief cill over the world amongst savage 
(uneducated) people that tlie celts wore thunder weapons. 
In the west of England people still hold that the thunder 
axes they find, once fell from thy sky. In J, A. S, B. 
1909 there is an article by Coggin Brown showing how 
these celts are sold in Yunnan (Western China) for 
medicinal purposes. In most parts of Europe, Asia, Africa 
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and America these celts are looked upon with a great 
deal of awe and regarded as lightning weapons. 

These were used haftcd in various manners. The 
earliest handles seemed to have been made of horn into 
which the narrower end was inserted. Then more 
commonly wood was used in the early neolithic site of 
Robenhausen. We find blades often inclined towards the 
handle. Often we find an intermediate socket of stag horn 
used with the celt when inserted into the handle. Some- 
times also similar tools were used in the hand without the 
intervention of any haft. The forms of polished celt are 
many. Sometimes as in the earliest forms they show 
facet at the edge but more often they are thin and 
highly finislied with flat sides and oblique edge. They 
are generally triangular in section but rectangular and 
oval sections are also not unknown. Some forms are sharp 
at both ends. They were used chiefly for cutting down 
timber and for scooping canoes out of the trunks of forest 
trees ; for dressing posts, for huts, for grubbing up roots 
and killing animals for foods, for preparing fire-wood, for 
scraping the flesh from bone when eating and for various 
other purposes in the domestic arts. But they were also 
employed as weapons of offence and defence and some- 
times for minning in chalk in pursuit of stones and proba- 
bly also for religious purposes. (These two paragraphs 
like some others have been conveniently taken from 
Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain and 
Ireland), 

The stone selected for the celts in India is in the case 
of the polished ones, dioritc, of varying degrees of fine- 
ness in some cases nearly approching porphyry. A 
perfectly distinct type roughly chipped is of a hard 
black basalt. As a rule while those of the one class are 
thick ^nd show an ovate section, the basalt celts are 
comparatively flat. The basalt weathers differently 
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from the diorite. In rare instances celts of polished 
sandstone have occurred. 

Rough hewn celts of basalt may be divided into three 
types : (a) heart shaped or cordate, rather an uncommon 
type, the edge alone highly polished and so much rounded 
as to be almost semi-circular* In many cases inequalities 
of the chipping have been partly removed, but in no 
case has the implement itself been entirely polished, 
(b) Lanceolate, long and comparatively narrow and 
coming to a point at the end, resembling the arrow-heads 
termed leaf shaped in European collection. The side 
edges have the appearance of being serrated owing to 
flakes having been taken off, on alternate sides, (c) Very 
flat and almost triangular in shape.^ 

Grooved hammers and axes are perhaps the rarest 
of numerous neolithic stone implements recorded from 
eastern Asia. Only one specimen of 
this type appears to have been described 
from India. It was found by J. A. Cockburn together with 
a number of other stones under a sacred tree 37 miles 
south west of Allahabad at Alwara. In form it some- 
what resembles a modern hammer, being flat at the ends 
and slightly carved on the upper surface. A groove 60 
inches in width and 6 inches in depth has been carefully 
carried round the centre. The base has been hollowed 
out in equal care in a gouge like form to the depth of 
about J of an inch. The whole arrangement suggest 
that the hammer was attached by ligature to a wooden or 
withy handle, the ligature being kept in its place by the 
upper groovfe, w^He the lower groove held the hammer 
in position on the rounded haft.^ Mr. Cockburn has 
pointed out certain minute marks especially on the lower 

‘ J. A. S. 6. pp. 228-29. 

• J. Coggin Brown, Grooved Stone Hammers from Assam Ac., J. A. 8. B., 
1914 p. 107. 
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groove, which suggest the 2 )ossil)ility of metal implement 
having been used in the fashioning of the hammer and 
it may be that this implement belongs to the transition 
stage from stone to metal. These implements may be 
counted among the best known relics of the aborigines 
and specially in the rural districts of the older states of 
America they are very frequent. Red Indian stone 
tomahawks are lamiliar objects. In general they can be 
defined as wedges encircled by a groove usually nearer 
the butt than the edge. The grooves served for the 
reception of a withe of proper length which was bent 
round the stone-head till both ends met when they were 
firmly bound together by ligatures of hide or some other 
materials. 

Another kind of hammer stone from India was also 
collected from Allahabad. It is a cubical mass of basalt 
measuring 2*50 inches each way. On each of its six 
sides is a hole or depression about one inch in diameter 
and *25 in depth. The implements fit conveniently into 
the hand the depression affording a hold for the fingers 
and suggesting its use as a many-sided hammer, the faces 
of which were changed from time to time when the 
pit became inconveniently deep for use. 

Another kind is seen in a flat red quartzite pebble, 
measuring 4*26 inches by 3 inches by 1*76 inches. The 
two ends are slightly flattened and the upper and lower 
sides exhibit a double groove or notch for the purpose of 
securing it to a wooden handle. On the upper and lower 
surface double cup marks or depressions which are not 
easily accounted for but may have hdfen meant for 
hammering appear. 

Another kind of curious implement is a wrought 
piece of basalt 3*50 inches by 3 inches. It bears the 
appearance of having been split into two either 
either by accident or design. A deep but narrow groove 
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runs through the centre. Mr. Cockhurn considers it a 
type of implement resembling the single Bolas or modern 
slung shot, and supposes the groove to have been 
intended for the reception of a thong. Mr. Oockburn 
found a card liguro at Kalinjar bearing in his hand an 
implement which he considers resembles that now des- 
cribed. At the back of the stone is a small hut curious 
depression hardly large enough to have been produced by 
hammering. 

Another type very well known in Europe is a mace- 
end or ring-stone. It is sometimes made of quartzite 
and has got a central hole. On either surface towards 
the centre it narrows in the manner characteristic of the 
working of the implement of this description found both 
in India and in Europe. Many examples of this type are 
to be found figured by Evans and others in their 
works on ^ Stone Implements ’. Perfect specimens in 
some numbers have been found by Mr. Cockburn and 
Rivett Carnac, beside a large number of fragments. 
The perfect specimens are generally found under trees, 
deposited there together with celts, but numerous frag- 
ments have been picked up at the base of hills on the 
Kaimur plateau or in ravines together with fragments of 
celts and flint chip;; and other indications which usually 
mark the sites of ancient encampments. Large round 
pebbles with tln^ drilling of the central hole in a more 
or less imperfect state have also been found in consider- 
able numbers indicating that the process was trouble- 
some and lengthy. Some exhibit a deep cup mark or 
depression on either side, others on one side only. They 
closely resemble the hammer stones found in Europe and 
America and figured in the various works on the subject. 
In many of these cases it seems doubtful whether it was 
intended to perforate the stone, which fitted conveniently 
enough into the hand as a hammer. 

U 
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Pour sided blocks of diorite ground to a rough point 
at the end bear all the appearance of having been used 
as picks or hoes and are well adapted for grubbing out 
roots or digging out holes. According to Rivett Carnac 
this implement may have been used in a rude state of 
culture. The fact of the point being iinsyrametrical and 
the right side exhibiting a greater amount of the wear 
than the left favours this idea. 

Long, tapering well rounded pieces of diorite measur- 
ing 9^ inches in length are sometimes met with. It 
bears from top to base the marks of the chipping by 
which it has been Avorked into its present state. The 
implement has all the appearance of having been used as 
a pestle for pounding grain or other substances. It may 
possibly have been used as a stone club like those of 
the Merai of New Zealanders but is rather short for such 
a purpose. 



CHAPTER V. 


Prehistoric Art. 

Bruce P^oote while pointinj^ out by the presence 
chert burin at Jubbulpore the possibility of prehistoric 
paintings in India had bluntly stated 
Done had as yet been reported. 
Though this is true very largely, as any 
cave scientifically explored seems to have been the Billa 
Surgam Caves which contained no trace of any etching 
or primitive figures ; we find reported in Indian Antiquary, 
1901* a remarkable paper on the Rock Carvings in the 
Edakal Cave, Wynaad, in the Journal of the Royal 
Society a no less interesting paper on the Cave Drawings 
in the Kaimur Range, North-West Provinces by John 
Cockburn and in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1889, a big paper by the same author on an 
archaic rock painting from Mirzapore. Besides these, 
etchings have l)een reported from Bellary which have 
been noticed by Bruce P^oote and caves have been reported 
in Kalat, and another paper, from Mr. Carlleyle seems 
to have reported notalile discoveries of paintings from 
Berghelkhend, Bundelkhend and other places. P'rom 
Ceylon and Tibet have also come informations of rock 
carvings. Similarly Cave paintings have also been 
reported in Hosangabad but the last and the most 
important of all in fulness of details is the paper of 
Mr. Anderson, in the Journal of the Behar and Orissa 

' Pp. 402.421. 
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Research Society for September, 1918. The paper has 
attracted M'orld-wide attention -ind describes a rock-paint- 
ing near- Singanpur in the Eaigarli district. Under 
instruction from Sir Asutosh Mookerjec and Professor 

Phandarkar and on behalf of the Post- 

The Singanpur paint- 
ings and our visit Giaduatc Coujicil and Teaching of the 

Calcutta University I visited the place 
in November last in the company of Mr. Ghosh, Curator 
of Patna Museum. We had before this met Mr. Anderson 
and leant from him how when he discovensd these 
paintings long ago he had invited the Indian Museum 
authorities to study them and Mr. Percy Prown of the Art 
section and Mr. Coggin Brown of the Geological Survey 
had also been taken by him to the spot and the latter had 
reported to the Asiatic Society of some paintings in the 
Kaigarh which had already l)een noticed in I' Anthropologic 
in 1916, p. 304!, thus : — “ The Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
a sitting of the 7th April last has heard a communi- 
cation of Mr. Brown in the walls of a cavern situated 
near Eaigarh in the Central Provinces of British India. 
This cavern represents nothing but the ruins of a site 
once much used. The anterior portion has gone to 
give way to an ancient epoch and the debris in obs- 
tructing the openings has preserved the designs. They 
represent the scene of chase and resemble occasion- 
ally in an extraordinary manner the paintings of Cogul 
in Spain. Prom the point of view of technique there 
we have the approaches to the cross-lined ‘ pottery of 
prehisortic Egypt.’ The paintings are of great interest 
and cannot be estimated by less than thousands of years 
— they are much older than all that have been hitherto 
discovered. Some agate flakes have been found in condi- 
tions which enable us to arrive at interesting geological 
conclusions.” The Singanpur hill is well known to the 
villagers on account of the caves it contains. They told 
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us that there were three ‘ Mandirs ’ (temples or sacred 
places?) where the hermits used to reside and from one 
cave often appeared a white rider on horseback which 
disappeared mysteriously in the grotto. As is common 
with such places the tradition connected it with fairies 
and mysterious creatures. 'Plie eaves are all well-suited 
to human habitations tln^re being a pool of water inside. 
Tt seemed to lie on the highroad of people passing from 
the North of India to the South. It is however not in 
the caves but on a part of rock surface now thoroughly 
exposed to the sun by some appartiiit projections having 
fallen away, that numerous figures in red pigment occur. 
Unfortunately the majority have been washed off and 
there is no possibility of rescuing them. It is evident 
that all these scenes depicted were connected with some 
sort of magic or totemistic rites. Just getting up the 
surface on the left hand remains of a scene very interest- 
ing prehistorically for we have got the clear outlines of a 
Kangaroo and just beneath apparently the faded outlines 
of a still bigger one. This fact is very important as 
these marsupials, noAv restricted only to Australia, must 
have been known to the painters who have given quite a 
life-like reproduction in palaeolithic times. T^he other 
figures have been given in some detail in Mr. Anderson’s 
paper who has however failed to catch the import of the 
Kangaroo scenes. The only perfectly preserved scene 
which is still to be seen is the bull or sambar-hunting 
scene where the people conventionally or probably dressed 
in masks, which according to Mr. Capitan was an wide- 
spread custom in quaternary times. ^ Another piece missed 
by Mr. Anderson is a spirit(*d though a little conventional- 
ised human figure with arms akimbo near the hunting 
scene. The right ankle is bent in such a way as to 
suggest a dancing posture. In one place appeared the 

* Vide L’ Anthropologic, 1914, pp. 106*113. 
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traces of a mammoth-like figure which is now too 
fragmentary to allow of any sure assumption. Almost 
all the paintings were in red pigment except the semi- 
circular figure of a sun (?) with divergent ray- like lines 
near the mouth of the grotto. All the paintings are 
highly interesting and have been figured by Mr. Anderson 
in his article in the J. B. 0. 11. S. 

Prom the Kapgallii hills in the Bellary district have 

The Boiury“graf- reported more than 20 groups of 

” figures of bii^ls and beasts of various 

degrees of article execution. Some of them are described 
by Bruce Poote in N. A. pp. 88&89. In one group there 
are obscure human figures with a well drawn figure of a 
bustard. In auol h(?r are figures of two elephants of a 
very lean type standing tail to tail to each other. A 
third group contains a bird with a big tail and a thin body 
with a high-humped bull near by. The most interesting 
of them all is a hunting scene depicting two men with 
upraised right arms sis if for hurling javelins, having 
something like shields on their left arms proceeding to- 
wards a bull, '['here is also delinciatcd in another part a 
six-rayed star. All the figures are interesting and oc- 
cun’ing in a Neolithic site being more of conventional 
.shapes and mystic outlines, they cannot be referred to the 
best art period of Palaeolithic times to which the Singan- 
pur paintings most probably belong but to later artistically 
decadent neolithic times. 

Probably to the same decadent culture horizon be- 

The Edakai rock the sories of carvings occurring 

<»rvitiK8. in the Edakal cave, Wynaad and situ- 

ated about 56 miles from Calicut, about the same dis- 
tance from Octamund and four miles 8. W. from Sultan’s 
battery. Mr. Pawcett, a Superintendent of Police has 
introduced the subject with some detail and several plates 
to readers of the Indian Antiquary in October, 1901. One 
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part of the cave contained inscriptions of ancient and 
mediaeval historical times which were deciphered bj Dr. 
Hulizsch. But of much earlier date are the carvings 
which had been partly covered up by a mould which was 
completely cleared up only after an excavation of 7 ft. 
which had accumulated under the roof rock during a 
long stretch of years. ‘‘After the rock carvings had 
been completed and indeed after the place had been aban- 
doned.’’ “The carvings clearly represent human beings 
and animals and objects for human use and symbols, but 
they so run into each other and are placed so closely toge- 
ther that it takes a protracted and close study to make 
anything of them. The most interesting features of the 
sculptures are the frequent human figures with a pecu- 
liar head-dress. There are several rather indistinct figures 
of animals. Tlie usual Indian .symbols are of frequent 
occurrence, the swastika and specimens of the fami- 
liar circula ‘ sun-symbols.’ There is evidence also of 
magic squares.”^ It appears that all the figures are but 
rude outlines conventionally drawn and probably asso- 
ciated with some magic or totemistic rites. Many appear 
to be men dancing in masks or masked head-dresses. 
The elongation of the figures are noticeable here as in the 
Singanpur figures. That they belonged to Neolithic 
times is proved by the find of a fragment of a well- 
shaped and polished celt from the place. 

To the same culture horizon, at least so far as the 
style was concerned belonged a group of rockcarvings 
discovered by me in a village callad 
Maubhtodar accessible from Qhatsila, 
a town in the Singbhum district. Tradi- 
tion goes that the five Pandava brothers spent their year 
of recluded life there and the marks of their habitat 
had been left in the incised human figures on the black 

^ Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 413. 
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stone (See Plate). ^Hiat was remarkable in the style 
was that the figures asyreod extraordinarily in style with 
the dockcarrings of Australians as figured by Matthews 
in ,1. R. A. I., Yol XXV., p. 1(5. 

As I could pick up fortunately a neolithic axe of 
campignian/aeie.'' ticking in the matrix on a level with 
the carvings T am inclined to ascribe a neolithic date to 
these. This group as well as the Kangaroo 
scene of Singanpore might go in support of 
an Indo-Australian culture-contact from late 
Pa aeolithic up to Neolithic times, which 
the Philological studies of . W. Scmidt have 
just began to hint at. {Vide Dip Qliederung der 
Amtraliachen Spraohen, TTleit 1919, p. 22). 

Of unique interest are Cock burn’s researche ' which 
would have been invaluable if recorded 

John Cockburn’s dis- 
coveries of cave paint- fully with coloured plates but whose 
ings in the Kaimur , , . 

ranps of late Pniaeo- fragmentary descriptions are but pre- 

lithic times. , • t • ± t* 

served to us in two interesting papers in 
1888 and J.R.A.S., 1899. It is evident that 
thanks to the liberality of Rivett Carnac, Mr. Cockburn 
long pursued his work in this direction and came across 
paintings in Ghormangar cave, Chunadry cave, Louri 
cave, Likhunia rock shelter and other places, fraught with 
great prehistoric interest, in the Kaimur ranges. From 
what can be gathered from the descriptions in the papers 
we can come to the conclusion that they belong to late 
Palaeolithic times and not mediaeval historical times 
as the writer was led to grope into. These are bound 

* Mr. Uikshit, Offg. Supdt. of Archaeology, kindly showed mo several photos 
from various places of Mirzapore District, of rock-paintings in red haematite con- 
figuring hunting scenes. He was led to explore the sites following the clues given 
by Cockburn and though he came ac-ross quite different scenes, e.g., huntings of 
elephants and not rhinoceros, it seems the Vindhyas when thoroughly explored 
would prove to be a classic ground of primitive if not ]>rehistoric art like the 
Pyrenees. 
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io shed much light on the late Magdaleniaii and later 
Aziliaii and Capsian cultures in India for the Vindhyau 
hills and Banda (which is near these caves) are recog- 
nised as Azilian stations by European savants.' It 
should be noted tliat Mr. Anderson showed to me a nice 
collection of white keeled scrapers collected from the Reva 
which less linely linished belonged probably to Aziliaii 
times when tliey were revived than to early Aurignacian 
times. The three \ (iry rude and unsatisfactory outlines 
ind. R. A. S. facing page 8D are of the highest value 
to us as they represent liunting scenes with weapons which 
are unniistaka])lo. Tlu'- first shows the hunting of a stag 
with prominent horns which played so great a part in 
providing the Aziliaii hunter with his characteristic har- 
poons willi a spear ti]>ped with what may be considered 
I he late Palaeolithic modification of a Cliatel-pcrron point. 
The second represemts a man besides a leopard and curi- 
ously Avhat the man holds in his hands has been suggested 
by Vincent Smith who communicated this paper to be a 
torch (!) though it and the weapon in the hand of the 
third figure are unmistakable varieties of late Palaeolithic 
harpoons. Ilie sketches in the paper are too rude to build 
any hypothesis upon but the three weapons are unmis- 
takable and the writer of the paper has testified to the 
lifelike portraiture of these groups, wJiicli occur in the 
caves, now as inaccessible as forming veritable museums 
of prehistoric antiquities in the way of flint knives, 
cores, arrow-heads, celts, fragments of fossil and charred 
bone, etc., from which could be made a fine collection, 
sets from which might be sent to every museum in 
the world.”" The paper in J. A. S. B. contains des- 
criptions of cave paintings of great prehistoric interest 


' Sollas, Ancient IluntorSj secontl tulition, |>. 529. 
- .1. 11. A. S , 1899, }). 9:i. 

io 
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and as they have been recorded noAvhere else I quote at 
some length the several notices. First comes the details 
of a Rhinoceros hunt in the (xhormangar cave of which 
fortunately a plate is given. “ A group of six men 
liave attacked the rliinoceros. One of these the animal 
has tossed in the air and the position of the man 
sprawling in the air is comically like the draAvings of people 
tossed.' A man AA'earing an unusually large head-plume " 
Avho is in the rear has tried to draw the animal oil* by plung- 
ing his spear into its hind-quarters. In front of the enraged 
animal are tAA o men, the lower of Avliom in an attitude 
highly indicative of action has Avhat appears 1o l)e simple 
spear of hardened wood Avith tAA^o supplennmtary l)arbs 
levelled at the animars breast.” Cockbiirn while empha- 
sising that these were of tlie Stone Age could not shake 
off the idea that paintings in India must l)e very late. 
“ These spears / consider to hace been made of mood and 
stone onlyT he Avrites in italics. It is not strange that it 
Avould be so as lie A\*as Avriting (^arly in 1883 Avhen 
Sautuola’s discovery of Altamira cave paintings only five 
years before had probably not been lieard of in India and 
the question of Palaeolithic art had to Avait another 
20 years to be fully understood and its possibility 
recognised even in Europe. He records another rhinoceros 
painting which he first thought lo be a boar hunt-scene 
painted near the village of Roup in Pergannah Bur- 
hur about three inches long. Tliere is a group of 
three men attacking a boar wliosci tusk is planted 
on the tip of his nose like the horn of a rhinoceros. 
Two of the men who are in advance Avear short 
skirts (but the form of their lance heads is on too small 
a scale to be defined) attack him from the rear is the 


^ Note— C^. tl»e Miiiiilar fate t)i’ the man in tJi(3 Sintcanjnir lumtinjjf kccmic. 
‘ Note — probably it ia a mask. 
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obliterated tigiire of a man on large scale and the form 
of lance head he is using plainly indicates the chip 
spear.” Similaidy he records another rhinoceros hunting 
scene from Hariji llarna Cave near Bidjeygarh. Another 
hunting scene of a man ‘ spearing a samhar with a 
Aveapon, Avhich is represented in the Likunia rock-shelter.’ 
“The last evidence we can have in support of the 
idea that the drawings al)ove alluded to represent stone 
weapons is the fact that stone implements occur in 
abundance mingled with the identical material Avith 
Avhich the drawings Avere executed.” The descriptions 
are all the moi’e exasperating for though the author notes 
that the Rhinoceroses do not noAv range in the locality 
or any place near the painting sites, the sketches given 
in the plates do not afford ns any clue as to whether 
they represent the atalodine variety osj). the Rhinocefos 
(feccaiieiisin or li. Juiriiitlieiisis which though now extinct 
had a Avide distribution in Pleistocene and Prehistoric India. 
{Vide Li/dekkei', Coldlngife of the Pleistocene rind Pre- 
historic Vertebrnta rf the Indian ^Tnseum.) 

Refor(! taking leave of tliis chaptc'.r, it is Aveli to take 
note of th() lat<'st vicAVs as to the raotiv'es Avhich led those 
Ti.o motives of of vcvy early times to take to 

paiacoiiiiiR- art. "Was it foi* tlic satisfaction of .some 

aesthetic tastes .is in later times? Modern opinion seems 
lo hold that tliese t'laborate carvings and paintings 
executed in places under exceptionally difficult circum- 
stances such as in a kneeling posture or Avith the aid of 
light must have been connected Avith some form of crude 
faith. Recently Mr. Wennert of Spain has brought forth 
a brochure Avhich is quoted Avith approval in I/Anthro- 
pologw, 1910 , pp. 117 - 120 , by Rreuil, the greatest living 
authority on Palaeolithic art that probably ancestors were 
repi’esented citlicr realistically or conventionally for some 
cult of ancestor-Avorshi p. The conditions of palaeolithic 
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discoveries in several caves of lilurope oblige one to admit 
the existence of animistic and magic beliefs even at that 
early period. " So in the Upper Palaeolithic times wo 
have but magic represented by art thus : — the human 
hands mutilated of fingers (rites), the animals pierced by 
dart (magic of hunting), the females in gestation (magic 
of reproduction), the masked dances (magic of chase), 
the generative organs (magic of reproduction), the 
animals struck with darts (magic of arms), etc. To the 
same ideas belong the employment of ochre, the cups cut 
in the skulls and the corpses in crouched positions. Con- 
sidering the principles of primitive tliought and taking 
note of the racial movements at that early epoch one 
ought to admit that there (existed at that period certainly 
a great variety of religious manifestations foundefl on 
the veneration of ancestors (manes) of animals and to- 
temic ideas.” lilr. Capitan has also shown that the 
quaternary designs especially in France natiu’ally lead one 
to assume that masks or ceremonial accoutrements were 
worn in those times.' As for the sociological and pisycho- 
logical needs that produced the stylised and scluimatie 
figures, Uurkheim states : “ It is in the Australian 

societies that wo must seek the origin of these repre.sen- 
tations. Although the Australian may show himself 
sufficiently ca])able of imitating the forms of things in 
a rudimentary way, sacred representations generally 
seem to show no ambitions in this line : they consist es- 
sentially in geometrical designs draw'ii upon the churinga, 
the nurtunja, rocks, the ground, or the human body. 
They are either straight or carved lines, painted in 
different ways and the whole having only a conventional 
meaning. The connection between the figure and the 
thing represented is so remote and indirect that it cannot 


Vule L’AnDii-opoloffio, 1011, |)p. 100«n3, 
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he seen, except A\’lien it is pointed out. Only the mem- 
hei’s of the clan can say what meaning is attached to such 
and such combinations of lines. Men and Avomen are 
generally represented by semicircles and animals by 
AA'hole circles or spirals, the tracks of men or animals by 
lines of jioints.”' 


‘ Pnrklipim, Elcnionfnrv Forms of Koli^ious Life, tr Swain, pp. 12f)-127 



CHAPTEJ^ A T. 


Preiitstortc Pottery and Terra Cottas. 


“ The first appearanco of vessels and other ohjects 
made of earthenware occurs in the 
India neolithic age, no trace of them, having, 

in India as yet been found in any con- 
nection witJi the remains of tlie earlic.st repi’esentatives 
of mankind known, the palaeolitliie folk,” so Avrote 
Bruce Poote (N. A., p. 29). But ‘palaeolithic pottery’ 
is a veritable contradiction in terms, the arts of AA^eaving 
or pottery-making being held up to now to have origi- 
nated only in the Neolithic age though l'’linders Petrie 
Avould have ‘ Aragdalenian pottery ’ from Egypt and 
‘ Solutriau pottery ’ from Elam. Prom the Neolithic 
age onAAards up to the Iron age, as Ave should think, 
ceramics as an art flourished but then it stopped and 
the modern patterns arc after a lapse of so many thou- 
•sands of years, often identical in form and design Avith 
degenerate prehistoric types. It is true indeed that some 
exotic motives in pottery decoration had a temporary 
survival and shoAA^ed some curious forms in late mediae- 
val and Mogul times but pottery, though much in 
rcquesl as article of daily use by the mass of Indians 
has seemed to receive little attention from the artist 
Avithin measurable historical times. Is it because it 
originated and developed amongst the ‘ Pre- Aryans ’ and 
became hard set in type-forms when the Aryans spread 
over India that this has been so ? The contrast between 
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the great use ot* pottery and the low estimate of potters 
ill the caste-scale seems well nigh to suggest this and 
Bruce Eoote has well remarked thus : — There had been 
a true evolution in the potter’s art which then altained 
a stage of very real beauty. This was proliably before 
the great Aryan invasion under which the potter’s craft 
came to be despised and neglected, as it is now-a-days to 
a very great extent, as evidenced by the great plainness 
and often absolute ugliness of the pres(uit day pottery.” 
(N. A., p. Rl.) 

Culture, has more tlian once l)e(Mi lalxdled as the 
procliud of its environment and it is 
ill ind,a.“ worth Avhile to enquire why the triumphs 

" of art whicli found expression so often 

in ceramics in other parts of the prehistoric world are 
missed in India, It lias been already pointed out that 
steatite vessels are now found in many placixs and those 
from Calcutta, had they not. boon modern, would liave been 
interesting. Then again porcelain is unknown from 
ancient India. That steatiti' vessels are largely used in 
ancient times can very well bo st‘eu from the relic-vases 
of early Buddhistic times {rj/., tho Peppe vase) often 
being made of tliis material. Besides this, it was often 
used for decoration of temjdes. From La Touche’s 
excellent Bibliography we read as follows : — “Talcose 
schist or ])otstone is widely distributed in India among 
the crystalline rocks of India and is quarried at many 
jdaces to be fashioned into bowls, plates and other 
utensils ” (p. lo6). ‘‘ The coarser kinds of clay, so largely 
used by the native potters for making unglazed cooking 
utensils, water- jars, and the like, are to be found in the 
immediate neighl)our]iood or nearly every village through- 
out India and Burma ” (p. 28o). 1'he tinev varieties of 
clay, suitable for the manufacture of Chiuaware or art 
pottery have been reported from various places in India 
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notably Assam, Bhagalpur, Manbhum, Jubbalpur, Uhladras 
and Mysore. 

It is remarkable how there are no less than 35 terms 
in the Dravidian languages to indicate 
in?ndi'a various typcs of jwttery, and from Madras 

side lias come a host of various forms 
associated with various sites of prehistoric times. The 
potteries chrouologically may be arranged as belonging 
to Neolithic, ChalcoUthic, Barly and Jjate Iron Age times. 
They may also be distinguished as (1) big sarcophagous 
type, (2) small offering cups and (3) intermediate forms, 
all associated with burial rites. Other articles for dailv 
use are also found in prehistoric sites and as no prehistoric 
‘city’ or dwelling place has as yel l)een unearthed the 
wealth of the earliest Indian pottery-lypes is still hidden 
from us. So instead of talking of various phases of cul- 
ture we are perforce compelled to restrict ourselves to 
the mechanical geographical divisions of the lind-places. 
J3ut with tlie slippery index of style Ave can at times 
compare the potfabrics of India with those of foreign 
lands and arrive at some rough idea as to tlie probable 
age and succession of some occasional types. Thus Ave 
have been able to distinguish sarcophagous pottery in 
India hearing resemblances to A cry ancient Egyptian and 
Babylonian ceramic Avare. There has come from Balu- 
chistan types which are almost identical Avith the Kahyle 
pottery of ancient Africa. And lastly from a close study 
of the primitive potteries and terracottas in the Indian 
Museum as Avell as some pieces from Central Asia one can- 
not but notice the remarkable ‘ Mediterranean ’ affini- 
ties of several types. While the marks and scripts from 
the ceramic wares have l)ut lent additional confirmation 
to these assumptions. Ncav sidelights are likely to be 
opened on the earliest phases or prehistoric life in India 
by discoveries of these similarities. 



PLATE VIII. 



Hunting scenes from Mirzapur with stone-tipped Spear, 
Azilian and Copper harpoons. 
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“The facies of the typical neolithic pottery will, I 

believe, turn out to be dull-coloured 

The earliest Nooli- .jiii-.., 

thio potteries of India and roiigh-surfaced with hut little de- 

with incised patterns. i-ii *. 

coration — such is the opinion of Bruce- 
Boote who had been a lifelong student of the pre- 
historic ceramics of the Deccan. (N. A., p. 34.) Coggin 
Brown, I think has a little overshot the mark when 
he states that “Many finds of prehistoric pottery are 
tentatively considered to he Neolithic. These arc distri- 
buted through the district of Anantpur, Cuddapah, Kur- 
nool, Tinnevelly, Salem, Bellary and across Mysore, 
Hyderabad, Baroda, Kathiawar, Baluchistan and other 
regions. In South India, pottery is often met with on the 
sites of Neolithic settlements and implement factories 
but the collocation of pottery and Neolithic implements is 
by no means an absolute criterion for determining the 
age of the latter, especially as it is exceedingly difficult to 
distinguish the Neolithic from the later Iron Ago ceramic 
ware.” (C. B.. I. M., p. 8.) The three most important sites 
for Neolithic pottery appear for the present to have been 
Tinnevelly, Salem and the Bellary. The Tinnevelly 
fragment is of red colour and may have contained incised 
patterns. The Salem district abounds with Early Iron 
Age ceramics but some fragments of early red pottery 
seem to have been found. The Bellary is famous pre- 
historically for its cinder-mounds and as a neolithic manu- 
facturing site and has yielded an abundance of good 
ceramics. Several forms appear to have been impressed 
with finger -tips y jice (C.It.M.M. 414-24) four (C.R.M.M. 
411-7) or three (C.B.M.M. 386-2) or tioo (C.B.M.M. 
1429-38) in number. A noteworthy form is vessels 
pierced with a certain number of holes in two pieces 
of grey pottery from the same place four or ten in 
number as in C.R.M.M. 336-6 and C.R.M.M. 386-11. 
Closely associated with these are forms analogous to the 
^^0 
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fdbric-mai'ked pottery of which one has been reported in 
Travancore state and to which class may be assigned a 
large number of those described as impressed wilh fillets of 
the simplest type which appear to have been so common 
in Neolithic India. 

An equally common form is the grooved pattern, two 
(C.R.M.M. 1353-1), three (C.B.M.M. 1213-17) or some- 
times Q'lQXi fourteen (C.R.M.M. 347-1) lines incised which 
is often varied by impressed (C.R.M.M. 347-1) or raised 
ring designs (C.R.M.M. 1456-10). 

The sarcophagous urns of India have attracted atten- 
tion long .since on account of their 
urna**of * chaiootuiiic affinities with thoso of other countries. 

“There is a very remarkable resem- 
blance between the oblong terracotta sarcophagi standing 
on short leg.s, found at Pallavaram in the Madras dis- 
trict, and probably of Neolithic age and certain terracotta 
coffins discovered near Bagdad, and also between the latter 
and more highly developed and ornamented Etruscan 
terracotta coffin-tombs. This similarity of internment in 
earthenware coffins, identical in shape, size and material, 
has given rise to interesting speculations connecting 
archaic Indian civilization with that of 

(o) tho biff ums like t, i. , • i . 

that of neolithic Egypt Babylonia and Assyria (O.R.I.M., 

and Babylon. m\ ^ i ^ i 

p. 7). Some very big types have been 
unearthed from Perumbair by Mr. Ro.a. “ They are 
generally oblong cists of thick coarse red pottery, rounded 
at each end and on the cross section of the bottom, and 
supported by two or three rows of short roughly shaped 
cylindrical legs. These legs are hollow and sometimes 
have a hole perforated in the inner side for drainage of 
moisture. They are generally covered by an elongated 
dome-shaped lid ” (R.A.P., No. 169). These are at times 
also of ovoid form (B.A.P., No. 169). Pyriform vessels 
varying in height from 3'-2" to 3" and circumference 
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from 6'-3" to 7'-4(" tapering to narrow flat bottom 
indented at times with impression have been unearthed 
from Adichanallur in the Tiunevelly district (R.A.P., 
Nos. 611 to 616). Four fine specimens are now in 
tlie Indian Museum and what struck me was ttieir 

identity in form as well as in the style of 
the impressed signs with similar urns in 
Neolithic Egypt as figured in Morgan ‘ Itecherehes 
sur les Origiiies de VEgi/jHe [Ethnographic prehistoriqve, 
p. 168). A remarkable form, rescued by Mr. Bruce- 
Foote is a four-footed vessel from Tungabhadra in 
Hyderabad state differing from other forms in having 

the long diameter of the oval body placed in a hori- 

zontal position instead of a vertical one and strongly 
resembling a grotesque elephant with a very small head ’ 
(N.A.P. 128). Along with it comes for consideration the 
peculiar legged vessels [vide N.A., p. 68) 

(6) the Icf^sfcfl vesrols • t j* i i. 

orirojan facies. SO numerous in India whose strong 
resemblance to some prehistoric pottery 
unearthed from Uissarlik Troy had been noticed as 
early as 1873 in a paper in the Indian Antiquary by 
M. J. Walhouse. We have already seen how in the 
oblong cists the legs sometimes number 12 or more and 
smaller vessels with three or four legs of peculiar conical 
shape and Trojan facies evidently used as funerary urns 
have been obtained from various prehistoric sites. A 
similar case is of the hut-urns for fune- 
Etrnwa^ foms.'*"’* ^al purposes, a fragment of which was 

discovered by Bruce-Foote from Maski 
in Hyderabad state and of which he reports later 
representatives from Harsani in the Haroda state 
and Mandir in the Surat district. They resembled a 
cottage with vaulted roof and are almost identical in 
shape with some of the earliest Etruscan hut-urns (N.A., 
p. 36). 
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It is a matter of regret that good specimens of paint- 
ed ceramic ware have not been found 
other ornamented in good numbers but from some of the 
of tho^aiViron Age* fragments in the Foote Collection it is 
quite evident that this aspect of the 
potter’s or painter’s art was not at all neglected in pre- 
historic times. First of all should be stated that the red 
polish on many vessels was often secured by painting 
rather than by good burning. A common design seems 
to have been several horizontal or vertical bands of pale 
purple or brown colour on the sides of vessels (C. R. 
M. M. 4!l4-2, 444-3). Purplish brown gratings are also 
sometimes found painted on dark grounding in a frag- 
ment from Bellary (C. II. M. M. 386-7). Diagonal cross- 
bars often five in number are found painted in pale red 
over finger-bowl type of vessels (C. E. M. M. 1437-16 to 
17). One of the most interesting specimens considered 
by Bruce Foote to be unique is a beautiful milk-bowl 
unearthed by him from Patpad a village in Banganapalle 
in Kurnool which looked fine with a prominent spout 
lip and was painted with faint purplish stripes near the 
spout lip. There are remarkable ornaments, cruciform in 
shape on the side of a large ‘ chatty ’ (C. E. M. M. 
262-62) found in Lakshanpur Iron Age site which Bruce 
Foote regards as modified Swastika. Srinivaspur in 
Mysore state has also yielded much richly decorated 
pottery as with fillets of diagonal grating over fillets 
of dot bars (C. R. M. M. 202-38). Another great 
pottery site in South India is Tadpatri in Anantapur 
district from which has come wares of beautiful shape 
decorated with fillets or painted with gratings, or traced 
with other elaborate pattern (C. R. M. M. 2065-14 
to 19). 

In a corner of the prehistoric gallery of the Indian 
Museum are lying some fragments of pottery found in the 
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neighbourhood of Beluchistau about 50 years ago and 
described in some detail in Anderson’s 
Kabyie’ docoro- Catalogue and Handbook, Vol. II. 
rihutanpoue^. What attracted my attention was ‘the 

gorgeous combination of colours, the 
beautiful geometrical lozenge or rectangular patterns re- 
calling strongly the ‘ Kabyie pottery ’ dating from very 
early times in Africa as reported in Journal Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute in 1902. All the potteries are of a 
much higher type of execution than other primitive 
patterns. The spouts are delicately formed and the 
shapes are very graceful. There is a bright glaze and 
glossy varnish of high finish. A small flask in yellow 
can scarcely be distinguished from early Egyptian speci- 
mens. The fragment No. ll.G.22.17 bears polychrome 
painting of green white and ochre patterns while the 
piece numbered 2.2.10.77, has got a nice spout and six 
black thick lines running round the vessel while between 
the third and the fourth lines are triangular patterns, 
the whole appearing very beautiful. The piece 19.3.70.77 
is white in colour and shaped like a coiled rope. Anderson 
could not comprehend the prehistoric importance found as 
they were associated with fragments of bones, and reported 
under circumstances which leave no doubt of their early 
date. Coming from places on the high roads to India they 
enter largely into questions of prehistoric migrations of 
cultures and peoples from and to India especially as 
besides the other affinities mentioned, some marked Minoan 
features may bo detached in some primitive Bhita pottery 
as well as certain pieces recently found from Central Asia. 

Probably, if not the earliest, the most interesting 
series of prehistoric figurines occur in 
Prehistoric terra- ^jic Brceks CoUcction in Madras from 

cottas nnu iignrines. 

the Nilgiris. The riders, the elephants, 
the leopards and other animal figures such as that of 
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the cock ai’c highly interesting as belonging undoubtedly 
to some pre-Aryan cult whereas the 
mini ethnic types of the human figurine 

unquestionably call for interesting specu- 
lation on the mysterious connections between prehistoric 
India, Central Asia, Babylonia and Egypt. Some of them 
are figured in Bruce Foote’s Catalogue of 1901 and reveal 
the hunter and warrior type of the race whose products 
they were and often showed a good grasp 
(6) scotforth Estate of art. Bruce Foote himself discovered 

figurines. 

two female figurines from Scotforth 
estate in the Salem district whose interest is unique on 
account of the style of head-dress they show having 
their hair dressed in short ringlets all round the 
head and wearing high combs on the top, recalling the 
Minoan fashion delineated in Ilagia Triada in Crete. Of 


(c) Primitive Bhita 
types. 


great interest are some primitive Bhita specimens, 
which lying in the Indian Museum 
afforded me special scope for study, by 
tbe courtesy of the Archmological depart- 
ment. The oldest specimens cannot be compared with 
anything known in later India but rather with specimens 
from prehistoric Egypt and Greece and are undoubtedly 
of great antiquity being found far below Maurya founda- 
tions, They belong to the Inte chalcolithic culture of 
India as the presence of neolith, whose very make sug- 
gests their use for ceremonial purposes, clearly indicates. 
Such undoubtedly is the case with the bulging pot-bellied 
vessel with flat bottom (diameter 6 mm.) and narrow neck 
(diameter 1 mm.) and only three depressions representing 
the arms and legs which is probably a vestige in India of 
the steatopygous race that was so widely distributed over 
prehistoric Africa and Europe. Of like interest are the 
other ethnic types which are as unmistakeably primitive 
as meant to differentiate clearly fhc different kinds of 
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people of those times. One of the commonest and most 
frequent of types is that of crude, small, bulging subbra- 
chycephalous face with a crest at the top, bored invari- 
ably, probably for suspension and wearing as talismans. 
It is marked by a characteristically circular face and ears 
so pierced that the distended lobes extend up to the 
shoulder. The arms extend systematically from both 
sides as if forming a circle with the navel. There are 
no fingers, the palm being primitively formed by an oval 
indentation near the extremity. On the forehead between 
the two eyebrows there is often a tatoo with circular dots 
and a central dot. There are no ornaments and the 
make is strongly primitive in as much as there is a 
definite conventional reprseentation, complete in its own 
manner but not merely betraying artistic incompetency. 
N.S. 92, N.S. 635, N.S. 93, N.S. 613, etc., are figures of 
these types in the Indian Museum. Another not un- 
common type is that of dwarfs with a raised coiffure at 
the top one hand at the hip and the other raised aloft 
or folded as if for benediction (vide figures numbered 
N.S. 574, N.S. 6S8, N.S. 600, N.S. 599, in the Indian 
Museum). In strong contrast to these dwarfs are the 
giant faces tall in stature and stout in build as in 
numbers N. S. 307 and N. S. 961. Another type quite 
interesting and undoubtedly of great antiquity and 
represented by at least 4 specimens, which are all 
black incised figurines with points pricked or raised 
all over. Of these throe are of owl-shaped form and one 
(N.S. 861) is remarkable as having a proto-Phrygian 
helmet on the head and a peaked beard and distended arm 
and apparently attired in military cuirass. The presence 
of ‘ pintaderas ’ in the Ilhita specimens and of some signs 
of probable Minoan affinities also turn our eyes to 
the cultural contact which may have existed in those days 
between prehistoric India and the Mediterranean area. 
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As no excavations in India have brought forth like 
Hissarlik in Troy different city-stages it is extremely 
doubtful Tvhether a definite pottery- 
proSb™”be°?Jttiirby Sequence can be built up. But the 
Ld sfgnfon%to?£ “ ownership marks ” recently studied by 
Mr. Yazdani, the signs, sometimes conti- 
nuous enough to be called scripts have opened a chance 
of speculating on probable synchronisms. The Tinne- 
velly pottei’y bear marks in style and figure resemble so 
stronglyNeolithic Egyptian marks, that barring the ques- 
tion which region influenced the other, may reasonably 
lead us to infer the sway of a common culture which 
would be correct within an allowance at the most of 200 


years. This would give us circa 3000 B.C. Similaidy some 
of the Bhita specimens would give us circa 1200 B. 0. 
This may be called to sot the limit of the chalco- 
lithic culture of India and midway would come the 
Etruscan hut-urns or Kabyle Beluchistan pottery. 
As to the data on which these assumptions are 
made, they relate to provinces of ethnology and 
human palaeontology and combined evidence than an 
isolated study and I have dealt with the subject in 
some detail in a paper on India’s Prehistoric Foreign 
Contact with Egyptian and Mediterranean Cultures, 
in Sir Asutosh Jubilee Commemorative volume. Mean- 


while everyday is bringing in fresh materials strangely 
confirmative of some of my theories such as the studies of 
pottery and structure of the Asuras of Chhota Nagpur by 
Babu Saratchandra Roy. However slippery the question 
of date may be there is no doubt that the Iron Age or 
Chaleolithic culture began very early and reigned very 
long even I am tempted to say, up to pro-Buddhistic 
times over major portions of India and its ceramic ware, 
a splendid multiplicity of form rough or polished, painted 
or decorated, largo or small, funereal or domestic, whose 
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subsequent history in later historical times, is but a sudden 
arrest of development and continuous conventionalisation 
and deterioration. Of special importance however is the 
fact that painted geometrical patterns of Elam and much 
more of Anau ‘ chess-board ’ type have come out of pre- 
historic Deccan and this Central Asiatic affinity, if any, has 
probably a chance of explaining the earliest Egyptian 
and still more perhaps the Trojan Aegean and Etruscan 
similarities met with here. The difficulties about holding 
forth a later cultural contact with these places are that in 
India we miss completely phyllomorph or anthropomorph 
designs which developed characteristically in the west 
just after the primitive phase. 


27 



CHAPTER VII. 

Peehistobic Metallurgy. 

The * wealth of Ind ’ and its ‘ barbarous pearl and gold’ 
had always been before the eyes of the 
civilised world and the modern views 
are that prehistoric peoples were not 
blind to the beauties of the yellow metal. Savants led by 
Eliot Smith are trying to map out the trend of prehistoric 
migrations by the location of mines and attractive mate- 
rials. The articles that came in for our consideration are 
Copper, Iron, Gold and Gem Stonc's. In all these cases 
we find not only that they are widely distributed through- 
out India hut they had been w'orked almost from time 
immemorial. The difficulties for prehistoric study are 
increased for it is very difficult in India to associate the 
working of a particular metal with a particular set of 
people or fix its beginnings at a particular point of time. 
This much is known that the beginnings of metal for 
general use as distinguished from articles of ornamenta- 
tion came into vogue gradually after the people had 
known the art of perfecting stone implements, taken to a 
settled life, learnt the art of weaving garments, began to 
use pottery and gradually inventing the use of the wheel 
for making it quicker in the end of the Neolithic age. 
But though it is true that copper (and much less bronze) 
and iron were totally unknown in the Neolithic age and 
were used for some time side by side with polished stones, 
the same can scarcely be said of the precious metals 
and shining beads for which as for coloured stones, 
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a fascination was never wanting from almost the earliest 
dawn of humanity probably in India. 

For “ Gold is very widely distributed throughout 

Gold ond gem stones more SO perhaps than any other 

useful mineral with the exception of 
iron ore. There is, in fact, hardly a province in which 
the w^ashing of alluvial gold from the sands of the rivers 
is or has not been practised by the native inhabitants.” 
(lia Touche, Art. Gold). Gold is obtained also directly 
from quartz veins or schists of Southern India. It is 
well-knoAvn that the Deccan Palaeolithic peoples used 
quartzite and were very fond of milk-white quartz. 
“ Many old workings have been met with along the 
out-crops of the veins in the Chota Nagpur with large 
number of grooved stones which had been used for 
crushing and grinding the quartz” {fbid). Gold has 
been obtained at great depths from various prehistoric 
sites of Tinnevelly in South India. “ India, at all 
times, has been regarded as a land of gold, yet the 
gold-bearing districts are almost exclusively confined to 
comparatively small areas in the South, so that the 
question naturally suggests itself, whether the gold was 
chiefly obtained by raining or by external intercourse. 
Gold certainly occurs in small quantities in the sands and 
gravels of many rivers and streams but the chief remains 
of ancient workings are found in the Wynaad district of 
Malavar and Nilgiri and in Mysore and Haidorabad. In 
the former, the country is covered with detritus left by 
ancient miners, who hero were not content to treat only 
the alluvial deposits but sank shafts in the quartz veins ” 
(Gowland, Metals in Antiquity, Joxmi. E. Anthrop. Inst., 
Vol. XVII, p. 2C0). Its yellow colour Avas the cause 
why it was found in sporadic use in such early times. A 
like case is of several finely coloured gem-stones which 
Avere in demand for beads which were used for ornamental 
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as well as ritual purposes. Agates and Carnelians were 
great favourites and it may be said that diamond exer- 
cised like attraction as it occurs in districts of Anantpur, 
Bellary, Ouddaph, Kurnool, Kistna and Godavari which 
we know were great centres of human habitations even 
in early Palaeolithic times. 

Copper is also of wide occurrence throughout India 
though not in native sheets but as ores. 

Copper. What is of great interest to us is that 
copper ores have often been found associated with iron 
in India, so here the invention of the e-xtraction of copper 
probably had gone hand in hand with that of iron at 
least in Northern India. Ancient mine workings have 
been found in many places which are still the seats of 
peoples who are accepted as the descendants of Pre- 
Aryans of India. Thus in Singbhura heaps of slags still 
bear witness to the fact that copper deposits had long 
been known and exploited by the i)rimitive tribes living 
there. Mr. S. 0. Roy has discovered copper slags from 
Pre-Dravidian ‘Asura’ sites. ‘Their treatment (which 
may be considered to be substantially unchanged through 
ages) consists in four processes : (1) the ore is thoroughly 

pounded and washed ; (2) it is smelted with charcoal in 
a primitive furnace, so as to form a regulus, the slag 
being removed by cooling the surface of tlie molten mass 
with a wisp of wet straw ; (3) the regulus is pounded and 
mixed with cowdung, made into balls, and roasted with 
free access of air, (4) the roasted powder is resmelted in 
the original furnace ’ (La Touche, Bibliography, II, p. 116). 
Old copper workings have been reported from the Shan 
States, Indore, Nellore, Nepal and Eangra, Singbhum, 
Sikkim and Kumaon. Vincent Smith in a paper in the 
Indian Antiquary, October 1906, has dwelt in detail on the 
large number of copper implements and weapons found and 
established conclusively the existence of a Copper Age at 
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least in Northern India which Bruce Foote had previously 
been led to doubt. 

In the same paper Vincent Smith had as emphatically 
held also that India (in spite of there 
being reports of Bronzes at various 
place) had no Bronze Aye. All the bronzes that occur 
here were used as adornments or mere exotics. “ That 
the iron age in peninsular India was not preceded 
by a Bronze age, as in Crete, Greece and so many 
other Western countries, was very probably due to 
the land-loving character of the Neolithic people, 
for had they posscissed any sea-faring inclinations, 
they would certainly have sailed across the Bay of 
Bengal, reached the Tenasscrim coast and there become 
acquainted with the tinstone of that region. As copper 
is found plentifully in India, the art of making 
an allov must soon liave followed. As it fell out 
however, the discovery of the alloy was not made in 
India till after the art of Iron-smelting had been acquired 
and Iron weapons and tools had come largely into use 
(N. A., pp. 21-25) ’ — such is the opinion of Bruce Foote. 
Mr. Head in his Presidential address to the Royal Anthro* 
pological Institute in 1900 also harped on the pi*obable 
precedence of Iron to Bronze specially referring to Mr. 
Gowland’s paper on Early Metallurgy of Copper, Tin and 
Iron in Europe thus : — “ One point of great interest that 
in his judgment is still undecided, is whether iron or 
bronze was first used by man though it is probable that 
many archneologists have made up their minds on the 
subject; hut he dispels altogether the idea that there 
is any greater difficulty, by the most primitive process, 
in producing an implement of iron than in making one 
of copper or bronze and endorses Dr. Percy’s opinion 
that metallurgically the Age of Iron should precede the 
Bronze Age.” Six bronze weapons of which three are 
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harpoons, one a celt, one a spearhead and the last a 
sword have been noticed by Vincent Smith and no less 
than 123 Bronze objects are recorded by Mr. Rea and I 
found not quite a small number in the Patna Museum. 
Where did they come from ? 

If the predominance of any article is to "ive the 
^ name to any country, India should have 

been called ‘ the laud of Iron ’ so widely 
distributed is the ore here and so many workings have 
been reported from various places. The question of the 
antiquity of iron in India has always been studied from 
the wTong side in as much as evidence was always sought 
from the literatures of ‘the Bronze and Copper-using 
Aryans ’ whereas ‘ Pre-Aryan ’ India gives quite a differ- 
ent tale. Go to any part of primitive Tndia^ iron indus- 
try, the high quality of steel produced and the low state 
of civilisation of people producing them the Khasis, 
the Kols) w’ould present a great riddle. It does not 
matter whether in the Vedas, the shining metal often 
mentioned Ayas would be ‘ steel ’ or ‘ copper ’ though as in 
the case of Homeric literature the case for Bronze or 
Copper seems to be more weighty than that of Iron. 
But there is also no denying that when some time had 
elapsed after the settlement of the A'edic peoples in this 
country they came in contact with the aborigines who 
prepared steel ‘woo tz ’ and this word might have soon 
artificially modified the meaning of Aryan ‘Ayas.’ 
This alone can explain why Iron according to Vincent 
Smith is not mentioned in the Rigveda but is 
evidently known by the time of Atharva Veda and 
Satapatha Brahmana on the one hand as well as the 
very important fact adduced by Bruce Poote that 
traces of Iron smelting have been noticed in many 
neolithic settlements in the Deccan, e.g., the Bellary. 
Bruce Poote has also rightly observed that iron industry 
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is one of great antiquity in India, far greater indeed 
than in Europe, e.g., at llallstatt and La Tene. Primitive 
furnaces have been reported from various parts of India. 

“The furnace is built of clay by the 
Its ancient snieitiug smelter and his family, and is of no 
great capacity, the maximum yield 
reported for a single furnace being about 30 tons per 
annum ; while the blast is usually supplied by a pair of 
leather bellows. Only the softer varieties of one such 
as can be easily reduced to powder, and if necessary 
concentrated by winnowing, are made use of. These 
are gathered from the surface or dug out from shallow 
pits and trenches ; or Avhen available are collected in the 
form of iron sand from the beds of streams. The ore is 
reduced in direct contact with charcoal, and without the 
addition of a flux to a pasty mass or ‘ bloom ’ from which 
a slag is expressed by repeated hammering and re-heating; 
since the temperature at command is seldom high of the 
charge.” ( La Touche, Bibliography, Vol. II, p. 233.) 
Another special feature was the manufacture of wootz or 
crucible steel by the carbonisation of wrought iron as 
practised in the Trichinopoly district and other places of 
Southern India from time immemorial. The iron is 
placed in crucibles made of ferruginous clay and charred 
rice husk, with wood of the Avaram tree (Cassia awicti- 
lata) and leaves of Calotropis gigantea or Convolvulus 
laurifolius, and sealed wdth clay. The crucibles are 
arranged in the furnace in batches of 26, forming a flat 
arch, and arc subjected to a continuous blast for about 2 
hours. The steel is produced in the form of small coni- 
cal ingots, each weighing from 8 to 11 ounces.” 

Dr. Panchanan Ncogi, Professor of Chemistry, Rajshahi 
College, shoAvs in his admirable monograph on “ Iron in 
Ancient India ” (lOIdi) that the crucible process of making 
cast-steel is an Indian discovery. He says “ It is evident 
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that the traditional Indian method of making steel was the 
crucible process of making cast-steel in a fused condition 
by cementation, which process should really bo regarded 
as an Indian discovery. The chemical action that takes 
place is that during the application of heat to the closed 
crucible the dry wood and green leaves would yield 
charcoal as well as an abundant supply of hydrocarbons. 
This joint action of carbon and hydrocarbons greatly 
facilitates the formation of steel as the European method 
of cementation by means of charcoals alone used to take 
six or seven days, and even fourteen to twenty days, 
while the Indian process takes only four to six hours." 

It is curious how •' wootz ’ is often spoken of in very 
ancient Greek literature as well as 

The antiquity of the 

Early Iron Age m Egyptian dyiiastic literature as one of 
the metals imported from the East and 
has been generally interpreted as Electrum, but much 
more likely refers to Indian steel where we get the very 
name. Von Luschan in dealing with “ Eisentechnik in 
Africa ” (Zeitschr. f. Ethn. 1909) had described the 
Egyptian “ Schalengebliise ’’ the handled blowing instru- 
ments which were worked by standing on leather and 
maintained that these were the most primitive and the 
Egyptians had derived the knowledge of these from 
Negroid neighbours and from Egypt this had spread all 
over the old world. Now amongst the Kols of India exactly 
identical processes prevailed till a late day. Thus we 
read in the District Gazetteer on Santal Parganas (1910, 
p. 201) “In the ground on each side of the furnace a plant- 
ed stake 8 or 9 feet in length had been driven. These 
were now bent over towards the bellows, and to the stake 
on the left-hand side was fastened a string which was 
attached to the goat-skin of the left-hand bellows, so that 
the stake, trying to spring back into place, pulled up the 
vskin on the bellows. The stake on the right-hand side 
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was similarly attached to the right-hand bellows. The 
skins each had a perforation. Then a man standing on 
the bellows, with one foot on each, depressed the right- 
hand stake, and at the same time closed the proforation 
in the skin of the right-hand bellows with his foot, and 
by means of his weight drove the air from the bellows into 
the furnace. He then leant over to the left and repeat- 
ing the operations on the left-hand hand bellows sent a 
blast from the left-hand pipe into the furnace and thus 
alternately he threw his weight from right to left in a 
series of operations resembling a man in the tread-mill, 
and gave a fairly steady blast into the furnace.” It 
seems as if we wore reading a description of Egyptian 
treadle-blasts depicted in Fig. 7 of Luschan’s article, so 
strikingly similnr are the methods adopted by these 
Pre-Hravidians to that of the Egyptians. I had already 
given hints of some facts and data which go to show 
that the civilisations of early Sumer and Egypt might be 
due to some Neolithic Indo-Erythraeans whose home 
w’^as likeliest to be round the shores of the Erythraean 
sea whom ethnically \ve may call with Ruggiri 
7/, Sapienb- Jndo-africanm and with Elliot Smith as 
the Brown Race, The opinions of several Egyptologists 
are well known to be the same, though India specifically 
was not mentioned by them. Now it is a curious fact that 
iron though not in common use in Egypt till in the middle 
dynastic period, occurs as sporadic specimens undoubtedly 
in the earliest dynastic times. If the mysterious 
ethnic and cultural connection between 
India and Egypt based on the similarity of 
some hyper-dolichocephalic skulls, identity 
of the shape of some funeral urns as well 
as Neolithic pottery-marks and afllnity of 
agglutinative tongues is conceded, it must 
be also said that in predynastic times even 
28 
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the knowledge of iron was probably common 
to both countries. And as the one is possessed by 
India at large, we think steel, especially wootz was 
imported from India in Egypt as objects of high value in 
those early times about 3 to 4 thousand years before 
Christ. It seems that a great equatorial Pre-Dravidian 
race of India, of East African affinities, whom I called 
the Indo-Erythrseans, probably evolved in the I'eccan 
the process of smelting iron and that is why we find 
iron beads in Egypt in Pre-dynastic times occurring 
sporadically long before the times when they became 
more frequent when possibly trade-relations were 
re-established with the Deccan after a long lapse 
following the ethnic sepamtion of the peoples on the 
African and Indian littorals. It would not indeed 
be impossible to think of the piece of iron of the 
Great Pyramid at Gizeh in the IVth dynasty as 
results of trade relations with India as was the case with 
the piece of Indian teak found in Mugir in a strata 
of about 4000 B.C. That the knowledge of iron did not 
spread from Asia Minor eastwards is proved by the Iron 
age in China (about 2357 B.C.) being much anterior to 
that, say in Hissarlik (about 2000 B.C.) 



CHAPTER VIII 
SuRviVAiiS IN Technique 

One of the most reliable authorities on Indian art 
and technology, Dr, Coomarswamy, was never oblivious 
of the earlier strain in Indian art and 
lizStrra— Pre-Aryan?'" » fcw excerpts ftom his work are only 
needed to show the true aspect of 
things. Thus he opens his work on the Arts and Crafts 
of India and CfeyZo» with these remarkable words “The 
oldest inhabitants of India are known to us by their 
stone and copper implements and pottery ; they survive 
in the wild hill and forest tribes of many parts of India, 
and form quantitatively the most important factor in the 
origin of all those who are known now as Indians. Of 
the mainly non-Aryan Indians, the most important 
modern representatives are the Dravidians, especially 
the Tamils and Sinhalese, who already possessed a highly 
developed civilisation when the first Aryan teachers 
reached them, some centuries B.C. The origin of these 
Dravidians is not certainly known. Thus we have got 
at the outset three strands of culture in India — the 
primitive, the Dra vidian, and the ‘ Aryan.’ " As there 
can he no people completely devoid of culture, these must 
have been a primitive element, some of which must have 
passed into Dravidian to merge still later into the ‘ Aryan ’ 
fold. When long years of systematic research would have 
unfolded the true tale of Indian culture, there would 
probably be found stages of progress and decline 
synchronous with peaceful or unquiet times brought 
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about by the disturbance of a foreign ethnic element 
which took some time to be received into the traditional 
current to open up new roads of future revival. 

It is not very many years ago that the world has 
realised that in the dim past of palgeolilhic times reckoned 
in hundreds of thousands of years, 

Gave paintings and -i i « i • 

deiinoations of extinct humanity was Capable of showing 
products of art, which according to 
some eminent authorities as Cartailhac and Breuil were 
scarcely inferior to the best productions of Greek 
or Homan times. The Care paintings of India have 
been often admired, tlicir antiquity in some cases 
have been proved to extend to 2000 to 2600 years. Cave 
shelters of a prehistoric type with early drawings are 
not unknown in India. Some of the cults though later 
admitted into the folds of Hinduism, such as that of 
Saivism seem to originate in the remote past of prehis- 
toric times. Is it possible that a primitive tradition of 
cave-paintings had been handed down to very late times 
from the remote prehistoric ages? The negroid features 
of some of the people portrayed in Ajanta or for the 
matter of that, curved in Sanchi stupa give us cause 
to ponder about the ethnic element concerned being 
‘ Pre- Aryan ’ or even * Pre-Dravidian ’ or not. In the 
temple of Mallikarjuna dedicated to the antique cult 
of Siva we find the unraistaken figures of ‘ giraffes ’ 
which palaeontologists and prehistoric archaeologists 
know to have been abundant in India in early ‘ human’ 
times and whose total disappearance from thi.s land 
many thousand years ago has not yet been fully 
explained. But here as elsewhere more data are needed 
and there is indication that prehistoric research in 
India alone has probably a fair chance of explaining 
the sudden rise and great excellence of the earliest 
Buddhist art. The foreigner, be it the Hellenes or the 
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Persian or the Assyrian may have acted as the stirrer, as 
it always does in like ease, hut what was the thing stirred ? 
More research alone can answer. 

Long ago Pergusson had drawn attention to the 
The probable influ. remarkable similarity of form and appa- 
monnmeLK™? *^6 earliest Buddhist 

lost ehapes on the ew- « stupas ’ in motivc and design from the 

countless ‘ Rude Stone monuments * to 
be found in the Deccan. Dr. Coomarswamy has also pointed 
out how the prototypes of the earliest models of Indian 
Historic Architectures perhaps survive in the dairy-temple 
of the Todas, who, it must be remembered, are decidedly 
* Pre-Aryan ’ if not * Pre-Dravidian.’ A study of some of 
the ruins of structure in Anuradhapnra in Ceylon and 
some of the southernmost point of the Deccan have 
revealed an interesting fact that they were built probably 
after the earliest ‘ Ziggurat ’ type which were of four 
tower-stages and not seven or more as in the later times 
as has been found from the drawing on the fragment of 
a blue stone-vase found from Adah (Jastrow Jr., The 
Civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 63). Jhering 
in his Evolution of the Aryan (Eng. Transl., 1897, p. 181) 
aptly remarks how ‘ other Indian structures built after 
that (Babylonian) pattern must have preceded those 
preserved to us.' Thus our attention is turned to the 
search of such pre-Buddhistio monuments as the Cyclo- 
pean walls of Raigir which may at some later date come 
up to reveal some lost motives which were identical with 
those inspiring the prehistoric monuments of Pre-dynastic 
Egypt, pre-Semitic Babylon and pre-Hellenic Greece! 

Potteries sometimes also present to its the same riddle. 

As soon as wo step the bounds of his- 

Tho oaso of tho * 

early pottery and toric times WO are led at once to some 

other decorations, . i i t .l 

forms which inevitably suggest the 
designs of the prehistoric periods of the early seats 
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of culture in the Euphrates or the Nile or in Crete. 
The following paragraph from Dr. Coomarswaimy’s Arts 
and Crafts (p. 39) is very significant. "The most 
ancient part of Indian art belongs to the common 
endowment of “Early Asiatic” culture which once 
extended from the Mediterranean to China and as far 
south as Ceylon, where some of the most archaic 
motifs survive in the decoration of pottery. To this 

Mykenean facies belong all the simpler 
arts of wood-work, weaving, metal-work, 
pottery, etc., together with a group of 
designs including many of a remarkably 
Mediterranean aspect, others more likely 
originating in Western Asia. The wide 
extension and consistency of this culture 
throughout Asia in the second millennium 
B.C. throws important light on ancient trade 
intercourse, at a time when the Eastern 
Mediterranean formed the western boun- 
dary of the civilised world.” Whatever be the 
place of origin of this very early motive, once for all 
is here recognised the prehistoric element in the decoration 
which underlies much of later work, as the author says 
later on {Ibid, p. 186) “The unglazed earthenware all 
over India is of the remotest antiquity, in form and 
technique unaltered since prehistoric times. The forms 
are of exceptional simplicity and dignity, while the 
decorative ornament, especially in Ceylon, is of great 
interest as preserving many archaic (Mykenean or Early 
Asiatic) motifs.” The Minoan affinities of the Bhita 
pottery and the Eabylian aspects of some pieces from 
Baluchistan deposited in the Indian Museum have 
also been noticed by me while the legged vessels 
have been more than once pointed out to resemble 
■strongly some Trojan potteries {vide Walhouse’s paper 
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in. the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV). Bruce Foote’s objec- 
tion {vide his Note, etc., p. 68) does not count as three- 
legged vessels and loop-handles also are known now in 
several specimens from the Indian Museum. 

Any one who has gone carefully through Decandolle’s 

‘ Origin of Cultivated plants ’ must have 

The textile fabrics. j • i i i j a* •. ii i- 

noticed the greater antiquity of linen 
over cotton and how the ancient peoples of Egypt used 
linen stuff, how the perennial variety {Linum Angusii- 
folium) found wild from Canary Island to Palestine was 
cultivated in Switzerland and northern Italy by peoples 
more ancient than the conquerors of the Aryan race and 
how the annual variety {Linwni usitatissimum) cultivated 
for at last 4 or 5 thousand years in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt and found wild in the districts between the 
Persian Gulf, the Caspian Sea and the Black sea 
was introduced into Northern Europe by the Turanian 
race. Cotton has also been often taken on philological 
grounds to be an Indian invention of remote antiquity. 
Baines in his Ethnography (p. 62) points out how 
the weaver castes (in India) occupy a low position, 
considering the character and utility of their function. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that the latter 
originated amongst the “ Pre- Aryan races.” Now 
the weaver castes generally are known “ Patve ” as in 
Gujrat or Pator as in Orissa or Pattunurkaran as in the 
Tamil country, words which suggest the manufacture of 
‘ Patta ’ a coloured stuff which in all probability was 
linen. It is worth enquiring whether a linen industry 
was flourishing in India from prehistoric times which 
later merged into the cotton and muslin industry which 
won for India a world-wide reputation as the great in- 
dustry centres are found to be rather the easternmost and 
southernmost parts than the midlands so much influenced 
by the “ Aryan ” sway. However conjectural the above 
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may be, it is worthy of note that it is from the pre- 
Buddhistic and primitive potteries of Bhita that there 
has come numerous ‘ pintaderas ’ as well as ‘ the oldest 
and most beautiful of the terra-cotta medallion * as Dr. 
Coomarswamy calls it (Ar^s and Crafts, p. 187) which 
with its motley character might have been used as 
earthenware hand-blocks for printing of costly garments. 



Medieval Sculpture in Eastern India* 


BY 

IIamapjiasad Chanda, B.A. 

By Eastern India T mean the land of the Pracyas 
or Easterners of the ancients lying to the east of the 
meridian of Allahabad which marked the eastern 
boundary of the Madhyadesa or middle country as 
defined by Manu ; and by medieval we understand that 
epoch in the history of Northern India which begins 
with the rise of the Gupta empire in the fourth century 
A.D., and came to a close with the Muhammadan 
conquest at the end of the twelfth. 

Before the Gupta period two great schools of sculp- 
ture flourished in the west, the Mathura school of the 
Kushan period, and the Grteco-Buddhist school of 
Gandhara. Contemporaneously with these well-known 
schools of the west, there flourished in Eastern India 
a vigorous indigenous school of sculpture called 
by Sir John Marshall the early National School. This 
early school of sculpture of Eastern India spread its off- 
shoots to Safici in Central India and to Amaravatt in 
the south. As it preceded and prepared the ground for 
the rise of tlie Medieval school of the Gupta period, an 
acquaintance with the sculptures of this early national 
school is necessary for the proper understanding of the 
Medieval. With few exceptions all the known specimens 


* A lecture (illustrated by lantern slides) delivered at the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Oil September 28, 1920, 
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of ancient sculptures of Eastern India are found in 
connection with Buddhist monuments — the ancient 
railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, and the 
Buddhist stupas at Bharhut, Sand and Amanivatl, 
and therefore the school of sculpture is also known as 
the ancient Buddhist school. The most notable feature of 
this old Buddhist art of Eastern India is the absence of 
the representation of Buddha himself. His throne is 
always vacant, or, at the most, there is a symbol indicat- 
ing the invisible presence of the Buddha. Writes Dr. 
Foucher, “ These selected examples suffice to demonstrate 
that the ancient Indian sculptors abstained from re- 
presenting either the Bodhisatva or Buddha in the 
course of his last earthly existence [at least under his 
human form]. Such is the abnormal, but indisputable 
fact of which every history of Buddhist art will have at 
the outset to render account.’*^ This abnormal but indis- 
putable fact demands an explanation not only at the 
very outset of the history of Indian art, but it is the 
corner stone of the whole fabric of Indian art, ancient 
and medieval, and upon the satisfactory explanation of 
this fact depends the understanding of the whole course 
of the history of sculpture in Northern India. 

Dr. Foucher’s explanation of this abnormal fact 
deserves serious consideration. He writes, If they did 
not do it, it was bocausie it was not the custom to 
do it.” “ Buddhism did not develop,” he adds, 
“like Christianity, in a world long infected by the 
worship of images and prompt to contaminate it in 
its turn.” The eminent French savant does not 
give evidence for thinking so. But the Pali Nikilyas 
and the Angas and Upangas of the Svetambara 
Jainas enshrine traditional evidences in support of this 
thesis. These works purport to report the sayings and 

* The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, PariH, 1917, p. 5. 
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doings of Gautama Buddha and Mahavira and are 
recognised by the faithful as first-hand and strictly 
genuine. Modern criticism finds this position untenable. 
But modern criticism cannot deny that the Nikayas 
and the Pitakas contain good deal that is pre-monumental, 
that is, good deal older than the railings of the 
stupas of Sand and Bharhut. On the railings of Sand 
and Bharhut, are named donors who are called pacane- 
kayika^ “ who knows the five nikayas,'' and peiakin, who 
knows the Pitakas.”^ This of course does not imply that 
in the pre-monumental epoch the five Nikayas existed 
in the same form as we have them, but it warrants us 
in holding that in those days there already existed five 
collections of the dialogues of the Buddha that are now 
represented by the Nikayas, Take for instance the 
Dighanikilya, No. 1 1, il/ SiUtanta, It contains 
the lives of six previous Buddhas— six predecessors of 
Gautama Buddha, — Vipassi, Sikhi, Vessabhu, Kakusandha, 
Konaganiana, and Kassapa, and is therefore considered 
a late com2)ilation. But these six Buddhas are also 
named on the railing of the Bharhut stupa and some 
episodes of their life stories are figured in the reliefs. 
This shows that the kernel of the Mahapadana Suttanta, 
the canonical version of the lives of tli(‘ six previous 
Buddhas, are older — considerably older, than the railing 
of Bharhut. We may therefore conclude that the Pali 
Buddhist suttas contain good deal that dates from the 
pre-monnumental days. The Pali suttas in turn confirm 
good deal that is contained in the Svetamvara Jaina 
canon, and the ancient Jaina sculptures of Mathura 
dating from the first century A. D. guarantee the anti- 
quity and authenticity of many of the Jaina traditions. 
So we may very well expect in the Pali Buddhist suttas 


‘ Liid *rs List, Xos. 29U, 850, 867. 
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and the Jaina Augas and Upangas genuine traditiunsi 
relating to the religious life in Eastern India at the 
time when Buddhism arose. 

It is possible to distinguish three different strata in the 
very complex religious life of Eastern India in the sixth 
to fourth centuries B. C. 

(1) At the top the religion of the monks belonging to 
diverse orders. 

(2) Just below it, the official Brahmanism or Vedic 
ritualism. 

(3) Eolk-religion. 

We shall examine these three strata to see whether 
there was idolatry in Eastern India in those days. 

(1) Even nou-Brahmanic monasticism is much 
older than Mahavira the Jina and Gautama the 
Buddha. It is generally believed that there were 
Jaina monks before Mahavira belonging to the order 
founded I)y Psrs'vanatha. Very probably there were also 
Bauddha monks even before the rise of the Sakya- 
puttiya Sainanas or the order founded by Gautama the 
the Buddha of the Sakya family. We have already seen 
that the life stories of the six previous Buddhas have 
been narrated and depicted in the Mahapadana Suttanta 
and the railing of Bharhut respectively. The orders of 
monks founded by these Buddhas are referred to in the 
Vinayapitaka, Suttavibhaiiga (Parajika I, 3). There 
Gautama Buddha is made to say : — 

bhagvato ca Sariputta Vipassissa bhagavato Sikhissa bhagavato 
ca Vessabhussa brahmacariyam na eiratthitikam ahosi, bbaga- 
vato ca Sariputta Kakusandhassa bhagavato ca Konagamanassa 
bhagavato ca Kassapassa brahtnacaiiyam ciraUliitikam ahositi. 

"O Sariputta, the order of monks founded by the Blessed 
Vipassi, the Blessed Sikhi and Vessabhu have not survived, but 
the orders founded by the Blessed Kakusandha, the Blessed KonB- 
gamana, and the Blessed Kassapa are everlasting.” 
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This passage shows that when it was composed there 
were orders of monks believed to have been founded by 
the Buddhas Kakusandha, Koiiagamaua, and Kassapa. 
Ancient Buddhist traditions tell us that these three 
Buddhas lived before Gautama Buddha. So we may con- 
clude that there were orders of Buddhist monks before the 
Buddha Gautama. Besides the Jaina and the Bauddha 
orders, there were five other great orders of monks led 
respectively by Parana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala (of the 
cowpen), Ajita Kesakambali (of the garment of hair), 
Pakudha Kaccayana, and Sanjaya Belatthaputta whose 
doctrines are referred to in the Samannaphala Sutta of 
the Digha Nikaya. Add to these the orders headed by 
Alara Kalama and Uddaka the disciple of llama to whom 
Gautama after his renunciation attached himself in turn 
before he resorted to tlie forest at Uruvela near Gaya. 
We are here concerned to examine the religious doctrines 
held by these monastic orders from the standpoint of 
sculpture, that is to say, of idolatry ; whether the religi- 
ous doctrines held by these orders afforded any scope 
for idolatry. As the religions of ancient Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and Greece show, idolatry is a handmaid of poly- 
theism with personal deities. The ancient Indian monks 
believed in the existence of different classes of super- 
human beings such as the Brahmas, Indras, Devas, 
Nagas, Yaksas, but they were not polytheists, for they 
held that like men these supcrliuman beings also were 
subject to the law of transmigration, and not undying 
denizens of a paradise of eternal bliss. The philosophical 
position of all these sectaries may roughly be described 
as agnosticism which is not favourable to image worship. 
I have not hitherto spoken of the orthodox Brahmanic 
mqnks who followed the Upanisads. They were either 
monotheists or pantheists. As we shall see later on, 
Indian monotheism is not quite agreeable to ordinary 
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image worship. It was less so in those ancient days 
before the path of bhakti {hhakli-marga) with a personal 
God gained ascendancy over the path of knowledge 
{jnana-rmrga). And all the monks of ancient India, 
whether Brahmans or ^ramanas, were followers of the 
different branches of the path of knowledge. 

(2) If from the wandering mendicants we turn our 
eyes to the householders we find that the official religion 
of the upper classes, the Brahmans and the Ksatriyas, 
is Vedic ritualism. Our authorities do not tell us much 
about other grades of society. Is Vedic ritualism favour- 
able to image-making ? In a Vedic sacrifice food and drink 
are offered to devas through sacrificial fires, and images 
have no place in the sacrificial hall. Is Vedic ritualism 
polytheism ? We are not here concerned with the Rig- 
vedic religion which pertains to a remoter time and a 
remote clime. But in the later Vedic literature, in the 
Black Yajurveda and the Brahmanas, we find the devets 
thrown into the background, and gajna (sacrifice) and 
the tapas (penances) pushed above all else. It is said 
that the devas became devas and attained to svarga or 
heaven by performing sacrifices, and even Prajiipati, the 
Supreme Being, acquired the power of creation by per- 
forming tapas. Then who is the dispenser of the reward 
of the yajna and tapas ? The answer to this question is 
furnished by the Purva Mimamsa system attributed to 
Jaimini which teaches us that the devas are not the 
giver of the reward of sacrifice, but the sacrifice itself 
rewards the performer. In most cases a sacrificer has to 
wait for his reward till his death. So during the interval 
between the performance of the sacrifice and the death 
of the sacrificer the reward remains in abeyance in tbe 
form of something mysterious called apuna. It is said 
that in a lost chapter of the Purva-Mimarhsa system 
called the Samkarsaiia-kau(Ja the very existence of the 
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devas was denied. Any way, the later Vedic sacrificial 
religion is frankly agnostic. 

But it may be asked, are not images and temples 
referred to in the Vedic literature and did not the Vedic 
folk make images ? According to Macdonell, “ one or 
two passages of the Rigveda seem to allude to some kind 
of symbol or possibly a rude image.”^ In the Agnicayana 
or the ceremony of building the fire-altar described in 
the Brahmana portion of the Yajurveda it is necessary 
to place a lotus leaf in the centre of the altar site, a golden 
plate on the lotus leaf, and thereon hiramja pitrusa or 
gold man, an image of man made of gold. This image 
is identified with Prajfipati, with Agni, and with the 
sacrificer. The image was a crude one. According to 
one view referred to in the Satapatha Brahmana VII, 4, 
1, 45, no arms were to be made and two wooden spoons 
placed on two sides of the figure were to serve the pur- 
pose of arms. But the author of the Brahmana enjoins 
that nevertheless the figure should be made with arms. 
The golden man was solemnly worshipped and the bricks 
were laid on and around it and the altar was built. The 
Agnicayana ceremonj’ must have originally stood apart 
from the sacrificial system, for it has no place in the 
ordinary scheme of sacrifice. It is quite different from 
the regular Agnyadhana or Agnyadheya, the ceremony 
of establishing sacrificial fires which every young house- 
holder is required to perform. No image is mentioned in 
ccmnection with the building of the fire altars of the 
Agnyadhana, nor in connection witli the special altars, 
Mahavedi and Uttaravedi, of the Soma sacrifice. Temples 
and symbols or images of devas are referred to in some 
of the Giihya-sutras. But as the ceremonies connected 
with these symbols or images do not form essential parts 
of the grihya rites in connection with n hich they are 


‘ F€i>tsnift Eriiift ]ViniUsch, LeipziK, 1914, p. 158, note 1. 
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mentioned, for they are not prescribed in the correspond- 
ing sections of the sutras of all the schools, these passages 
cannot be considered as old as the main portions of the 
Orihya-sutras, and may or may not be pre-monumental. 

(3) Now to return to Eastern India, from the Vedic 
religion as practised in the sixth to fourth centuries B.C. 
to the folk religion, the transition, or rather the fall, is a 
very sudden one. In the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, among 
the seven conditions of the Avelfare of the Vajjians of 
Vaisali, occurs the following : — 

“ So lon^ as they honour and esteem and revere and support the 
Va.ijian eaityas in town or country’, and allow not proper offerings 
and rites, as formerly given and performed, to fall into desuetude — 
so long as the rightful piotection, defence, and support shall be 
fully provided for the Arahants among them, so that Arahants from 
a distance may enter the realm, and the Arahants therein may live 
at ease — so long may the Vajjians be expected not to decline, but 
to prosper.” (Rhys Davids.) 

We may recognise the Vajjians as typical of the 
clans of Eastern India of those days. In the above 
extract only two phases of their religious life are noticed, 
worship of the eaityas and maintenance of the monks. 
The five other conditions of welfare mentioned in the 
text relate to matters temporal. Of the two aspects of 
the religious life of the Vajjis we are here concerned 
with the caitya worship. What were these eaityas? 
The following eaityas of Vaisali are named in the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta — Udeua, Gotamaka, caitya of the Se^en 
Mangoes (Sattambaka), caitya of Many Sons {Bahuputta)^ 
Sarandada, and Capala. In the Patika Suttanta of the 
Digha Nikiiya (Vol. Ill, P. T. S., pp. 9-10) the situation 
of four of these eaityas h defined. The Udena caitya 
was situated to the east of Vaisali, Gotainaka caitya to 
the south, Sattambaka caitya or the shrine of the Seven 
Mangoes to the west, and the Bahuputta caitya or the 
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shrine of Many Sons to the north. The Buddhist and 
Jaina texts contain the names of other caityas that were 
situated near other cities of Eastern India such as Sravasti, 
Benares, Mithila, Vaisali, llajagriha, Campa, Kayangala, 
etc. According to Buddha ghosa these caityas were 
Yaksa caityas, and as some of the caityas are named 
after Avell known Yaksas like Manibhadhra and Pur^a- 
bhadra, we may believe the tradition handed down by 
Buddhaghosa and also by the author of the Gujarati 
gloss on tlie Jaina texts that these ancient caityas of 
Eastern India were dedicated to Yaksas. 

The term caitya is usually translated as “ shrine.” 
What sort of shrines were the caityas mentioned in 
the ancient Bauddha and Jaina texts ? According to 
the later medieval commentators of the Jaina texts these 
caityas were temples with idols of deities. But this 
view is opposed to the texts and the opinion of earlier 
commentators. In the Sanskrit passage of the Divya- 
vadana (p. 201) corresponding to the passage of the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta that gives this list of the caityas 
of Vaisali the Gotamaka cethja of the Pali text is called 
Gautama-nyagrodha in Sanskrit. It shows that the 
shrine; of Gotama at Vaisali was not a temple but a 
nyagrodha {ficus itidica) which was the abode of 
probably a Yaksa named Gautama. In both versions 
one caitya is called Sattambaka (Pali), Saptamraka 
(Sanskrit), and this shrine was evidently a grove con- 
sisting of seven mango trees. In the Sanskrit version 
one caitya is called Salavana, ‘ a sala grove.’ In the 
Sarhyutta Nikaya (P. T. S., Part II, p. 220) is named a 
Bahuputta cetiya^ shrine of many sons, between Rajagriha 
and Nalanda. In the commentary on the Theragatha, 
Psalms of the Brethren, translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
we are told (p. 361), “ And the supreme Buddha, seated 
in the fragrant chamber of the great Vihara in the 
30 
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Bamboo- wood, knew what the earthquake signified, and 
gathering eighty chief Theras together, he walked three 
leagues on the road, and seated himself at the foot 
of the Bahupiittaka Banyan, between Rajagriha and 
Nalanda.” 

The Jaina description of a caitya of those days is 
given in full iu the Aupapatika Sutra and has been 
translated into English by Barnett in his English version 
of the Antagada-Basao. It runs thus: — 

‘‘ Outside this city of Campa, to the north-east thereof, was a 
sanctuary nainetl Punnabhaddc. It was of ancient origin, told by 
men of former days, old, renowned, rich and well known. It had 
umbrellas, bauners, and bells, it had Hags and Hags upon flags to 
adorn it and was provided with brushes. It had daises built in it, 
and was reverentially adorned with a coating of dry cowdung and 
boro figures of the five-lingered hand painted in gosirsa sandal, fresh 
red sandal, Dardara sandal. Thei*e was in it great store of ritual 
pitchers. On its doorways were ritual jars and well fashioned arches. 
Broad rounded long-drooping masses of chaplets lay in it below and 
above; and it was filled with apjicrtaining bunches of fresh sweet- 
smelling blossoms of the five colours scattered therein. It smelt 
pleasantly with the shimmering reek from incense of Kaliigurn, fine 
Kundurukka, and turukka, and was odorous with sweet smelling fine 
scents, a very incense- wafer. It was haunted by actors, dancers, rope- 
walkers, wrestlers, boxers, jesters, jumpers, reciters, ballad-singers, 
story-tellers, pole-dancers, piclure-sbowmen, pipers, lute- players, 
snake-charmers, and minstrels. Its fame was widely spread among 
many populations of town and countiy. It was meet for the prayei's 
and supplications of many prayerful folk ; meet for worshi[), celebra- 
tion, veneration, offering, largesse, and respect ; meet to be waited 
upon with courtesy as a blessed and auspicious sanctuary of the gods, 
divine, truth-telling, truth-counselling. Miracles were manifested 
therein, and it received shares in tlioasands of sacrifices. Many 
people came to worship the sanctuary Punnabhadde. 

“ This sanctuary Punnabhadde was encompassed round about by 
a great wood 


* * 


* * * 
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In this wood was a broad mid-spaec. Thorcin, it is related, 
was a great and fine ASoka-tree. It had its roots pure with Ku^a and 
Vikusa grass/’ 

*******-5f’** 

Underneath ibis fine Asoka tree, somewhat close to its trunk, 
was, it is related, a large dais of earthen blocks. It was of goodly 
proportions as to breadth, length, and height, and it was black, with 
the hue of an anjana, a cloud, a sword, a lotus, the silken robe of the 
Ploughshare-bearer, an akasa-ke.^, a soot collector, cart-grease, a 
section of a horn, a ris^ka gem, jack-fruit, an asanaga, a sana-stalk, 
a mass of blue lotus petals, or the tlower of ilax, with the colour of 
a heap of emeralds, sapidiires, kaditra-skins, or pupils of the eye. 
It was smooth and massive, eight-cornered like the face of a mirror, 
very delightful, and variously figured with wolves, bulls, horses, men, 
dolphins, birds, snakes, elves, ruru-deer, sarabha-deer, yak-oxen, 
elephants, forest-creepers, and padmaka creepers. It felt as though it 
were of deer skin, of ruta, of bum, of butter, or of tula. It was 
shaped like a throne, and was comforting . . . comely.” 

It will be seen that, as in the panels of the balustrades 
of Bharhut and SancT, so in the caitya, the objects of 
worship arc the Asoka and daises and thrones decorated 
with figures of animals and men, and not images. Of 
course the primitive worship of mounds and trees as the 
abode of spirits belongs to a much lower level of culture 
than polytheism and image worship. But the worship of 
mounds and trees countenanced by the promulgator of the 
Noble Eight-fold Path must have been something nobler 
than primitive worship of trees and mounds. In 
those days, as at present, all parts of India were inhabited 
by men of different castes and tribes belonging to different 
ethnic stocks and having different types of culture. So 
it is quite possible that image worship was practised by 
some of the castes and tribes, but it was not, as our 
evidences show, regularly practised by those classes of 
the people who were progressive and whose sympathy and 
support could have led to the development of the art 
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of image-making or sculpture. The making of images 
referred to in the texts of,tlie pre-monumental period 
like Papini’s sutras was evidently confined to the 
primitive effortless stratum of society and not patronised 
by the progressive sections who with their pantheistic 
or agnostic tendencies could not fully reconcile themselves 
to idolatry and polytheism. These latter sections 
worshipped and maintained the caityas because it was 
their custom to do so from time immemorial, and, when 
they got hold of some higher objects of worship like 
Buddha, they made the presiding spirits of the caityas 
like the Yaksas, Nagas, and Dcvas, as the Buddhist texts 
and monuments show us, to fall in line with their 
old worshippers and adopt the worship of Buddha. 
At two sites we have remains of Vaisnava monu- 
ments dating from the second century B.C. At Besnagar 
have been found the remnants of two inscribed Garuda- 
dhvajas or pillars, symbols of Vispu, and the capital of 
a Makaradhvaja, the symbol of Pradyuinna, a Vaisiiava 
deity. In course of the excavations of the site carried 
on by Prof. B. R. Bhandarkar Jio trace was found of any 
temple or image of Visnu. At Gha.sundi in the Udaypur 
state in Rajpntana has been discovered a stone slab bearing 
an inscription which records the erection of a pujchslla- 
prakaro usually translated as “ stone enclosur*e of 
worship.” But perhaps a closer rendering is, “ an 
enclosure round the stone which is the object of 
worship.” Here the object of worship representing 
Saihkar^na and Yasudeva was probably a stone bearing 
symbols, and not images. It is very doubtful whether even 
the Vaisp,avas of Central and Western India in those 
days made images of the chief objects of their worship. 

History of the ancient civilised nations teaches us 
that artistic taste and the capacity for speculation and 
scientific thinking that leads to the progress of religious 
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ideas do no^< "o hand in hand. The ancient Egyptians, 
as their sculpture and painting show, had high order 
of artistic capacity. But throughout their history their 
religion remained static and primitive and the one 
reformer that arose among them was frustrated by 
the lack of sympathy on the part of the people. In 
Greece, again, with a people gifted with the highest 
artistic genius, the progress of art retarded, instead 
of promoting, the progress of religion. Professor Gilbert 
Murray writes : — 

Now the (In'ck gods seem at lirst sight quite particularly solid 

and anthropomorphio Even if we go back to the fifth century 

B.C. we shall find the ruling conceptions far nobler indeed, hut 
still anthropomorphic. We find firmly established the Olympian 
patriarchal famil}', Zeus the Father of Gods and men, his wife 
Hera, his son Apollo, his daughter Athena, his brother Poseidon and 
Hades and the rest. V'e probably think of each figure more or less 
as like a statue, a habit of mind obviously wrong and indeed absurd, 
as if one thought of ‘Labour ’and ‘Grief’ as statues because Rodin 
or St. Gauclens has so rcjiresented them. And yet it was a habit 
into which the late Greeks themselves sometimes fell; their arts of 
sculpture and painting as apjdied to religion had been so dangerously 
successful : they shar])ened and made vivid an anthropomorphism 
which in its origin had been mostly the result of normal human 
laziness. The process of making winds and rivers into anthropomorphic 
gods, is, for the most part, not the resuli of using the imagination 
with special vigour. It is the result of not doing so. 

* * * * 

“Wo must get back behind these gods of the artist’s workshop 
and the romance- maker’s imagination, and see if the religious 
thinkers of the great period use, or imply, the same highly human 
conceptions. We shall find Parmenides telling us that God is One, 
and coincides with the nnivei*se, which is a sphere and immovable ; 
Xenophanes, that God is all-seeing, all-hearing, and all mind ; and 
as for his supposed human shape, why, if bulls and lions were to 
speak about God they would doubtless tell us that he was a bull or 
a lion. We must notice the instinctive language of the poets, using 
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the word thco» in many subtle senses for which our word ‘ God ’ is 
too stiff, too personal, and too anthropomorphic.”^ 

Again : — 

“ It is curious how near to monotheism, and to monotheism of a 
very profound and impersonal type, the religion of Greece came in 
the sixth and fifth centuries. Many of the philosophers, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides and others asserted it clearly or assumed it without 
hesitation. Aeschylus, Euripides, Plato, in their deeper moments 
point the same road ... Certainly Greek monotheism, had it 
really carried the day, would have been a far mote philosophic 
thing than the tribal and personal monotheism of the Hebrews. 
But unfortunately too many hard-caked superstitions, too many tender 
and sensitive associations, were linked with particular figures in the 
pantheon or particular rites which had brought the worshippers reli- 
gions peace.”* 

Here the author clearly indicates that art, instead of 
promoting, prove'd a hindrance to religious progress, and 
stood as a harrier between the teaching of the philo- 
sophers and the poets on the one hand, and the general 
public on the other. Another authority, Hr. Parnell, 
writes relating to the effects of Greek idolatry on Greek 
religion, “ It intensified the perception of the real personal 
god as a material fact. It increased polytheism by 
multiplying the separate figures of worship, often, per- 
haps, without intention.”'^ If the teachings of Yajna- 
valkya Vajasaneya and Gautama the Buddha met with 
better fortune in India than did those of Ikhnaton in 
Egypt and of Xenophanes and Parmenides in Greece, it 
was liecause the teachings of Yajnavalkya and Buddha 
suited better the racial temperament of the people of 
India than did the teachings of Ikhnaton, Xenophanes, 
and Parmenides that of their respective peoples. 
Beligion and art are at base things of the mind. 


* Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Qreeh Religion^ New York, 1912, pp. 24-26. 
» Ihid, p. 90. 

’ Famell, Greece and Babylon, London, 1911, pp. 12-13. 
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As types of mind differ according to the difference of 
physical types of man, so the types of religious and 
artistic ideas differ according to the difference of the 
types of the mind. Polytheism, idolatry and artistic 
taste were not quite in consonance with the mental con- 
stitution of the progressive sections of the population of 
ancient India. So art of sculpture did not flourish in 
ancient India as did other elements of progress. 

Undertaking to discourse on medieval sculpture, if I 
have so long been wandering far an'ay from that period, 
it is because Indian sculpture is usually studied from the 
morphological and aesthetic standpoint and its ethnologi- 
cal and psychological aspects have not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. Noav to return to the monuments with 
bas-reliefs, the earliest of them, the balustrades and 
gateways of Sand and Bharhut, date fi’om the second 
and the first centuries B. C. when the inhabitants of 
Eastern India had come in contact with the image wor- 
shipping and artistic Greeks of Bactria. Very near Safici 
is the Garuda pillar erected in the first half of the second 
century B.O. by a Greek from Taxila who had adopted 
Vaisnavism. This contact of east and west must have given 
a strong impulse to the indigenous sculpture of Eastern 
India. Image worship is not yet adopted. The main object 
of worship, Buddha, is not figured. But the objects of 
worship of the folk religion, the Bevatas, Yaksas, and 
Nagas are figured as worshippers of Buddha. This is the 
first step of image worship- -giving human form to super- 
human beings. But jio effort is made to indicate the 
superhuman character of these superhuman beings. Not 
only their form, but also the expression of their face, is 
quite naturalistic, human. 

The stupa of Amar.avatl, as I have shown elsewhere, 
was under construction and repair, for at least four 
centuries, from the second century B. C. to the second 
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century A. D. In the earlier sculptures of Amaravati, as 
in those of Bharhut and SilucJ, the Buddha is conspicuous 
by his absence. 

In later sculptures, of Amaravati Buddha appears. 
But there is nothing superhuman or supernatural about 
the expression. It is quite naturalistic. 

The period of Indian history with which we have 
hitherto been dealing, the period extending from the 
time of Gautama Buddha when Bimbisara and afterwards 
Ajatasatru reigned in Magadha to the second century A.D., 
is a period of contact and intermingling of races and 
cultures. In the Vedic period a })arrier stood between 
Vedic India including Ko^ala, Kiisi and Videha in the 
east on the one hand, and Magadha and Ahga, which are 
named with contempt in the Vedic literature, on the 
other.^ But w^hen Buddha was living and preaching, this 
barrier was non-existent, and Magadha was trying to gain 
ascendancy over her neighbours in matters spiritual and 
temporal. Early in the fourth century B.C., Nanda, 
King of Magadha, is said to have overthrown the ancient 
Ksatriya dynasties of Northern India, and towards the 
close of the same century Chandragupta Maurya extended 
his conquest as far as Gandhara in the North-West. 
Asoka added Kalihga to this empire and extended its 
sphere of influence far teyond its confines in the south 
and the north-west. Asoka in his minor rock edicts thus 
bears witness to the interiningling of cultures that was 
going on in his empire ; “ Those gods who up to this time 
had been unassociated (with men) in Jambudvipa have 
now been made associated (with them).” Soon after the 
demise of Asoka began the invasion of the Bactrian 
Greeks and other hordes from tlie north-west that pro- 
bably continued right up to the end of the first century 
A. D. Those were days when no insurmountable social 

^ R. Chftndn, The Inilo- Aryan Itacea^ Rajshahi^ pp. 37-40. 
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barrier divided the Hindus and the foreigners.^ There- 
fore, when, with the establishment of the Gupta empire 
in the fourth century A. D., the veil is lifted, we find a 
new order of things as compared to the India of the fifth 
century B. C. Vedic ritualism and the old world Bud- 
dhism of the laity have been ousted from the position of 
the official religions and their places have been taken 
up by the religions of the Bhakti-marga or the 
path of devotion to the Supreme Being conceived as a 
personality, such as Vaisnavism, Saivism, Saktism, and 
Mahayana Buddhism. These religions are monotheistic. 
But their monotheism is peculiarly Indian and unlike 
anything found outside India. It is monotheism pervaded 
by pantheistic ideas. In this monotheism the personal 
God or sagum Brahman is conceived as something mys- 
teriously identical with the impersonal or nirguna Brah^ 
man; the dualistic conception of the divinity is syncretised 
with the iion-dualistic. Logically speaking, this is nothing 
but a confusion of ideas. But the followers of the path 
of bhalcti always vshow supreme indifference to logic. 
At their inception their doctrines were not elaborated 
by trained thinkers like Yajnavalkya or Buddha who 
might care for logical consistency. Upanisadism origi- 
nated probably in the land of the Kurus and the Pancalas 
and developed in the land of the Kasis and the Videhas. 
Buddhism originated and developed in Magadha and 
the neighbouring countries, Vaisnavism originated in 
Western India in the country between Mathura and 
Dvaraka, and Saivism somewhere outside the home of 
Upanisadism and Buddhism. Tliere are evidences in the 
ancient Sanskrit literature to show that originally these 
religions lay outside the pale of Brahmanic orthodoxy. 

^ K. Chanda, Archivolugu and Vai',linara Tradtfwn^ Memoirs, A. S. 1,, No. 5, 
pp. 167-169. 

* The Indo-Aryan Races, pp. lOO-KJl, 106-lOS, 249-252. 
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Th« orthodox Vaisnavism and ^aivism of the Gupta 
period did not develop under the guidance of cultured 
religious reformers, but was the result of the intermingling 
of cultures ; so it is a mistake to look for logical consis- 
tency in their doctrines. Now to return to our point ; like 
the Vedic k(irma~niar(ja or ritualism and jnana-marga 
of the Sramanas and the Brahmans, the monotheism of 
the bhakti marga is not also quite favourable to image 
worship, for the Bhagavat of the bhakta is not a fully 
personal, but a semi-personal, Being. And yet, as a conse- 
quence of the rapid development of the art of sculpture, 
image worship had obtained too strong a grip of the Indian 
imagination to be avoided. 

Archaeological evidences enable us to discover the man- 
ner in which, approximately fix the time when, and deter- 
mine the place from where, image Avorship found its way 
to Eastern India. In the Lucknow Provincial Museum 
there is a Buddhist image originally found at Chaubara 
Mound at Mathura, bearing an inscription dated in the 
year 33 in the reign of Huvishka which records the setting 
up of a Bodhisatva image at M^idhurabanaka by the nun 
(bhiksunl) DhanavatJ, the female pupil (antevasml) of 
the monk {bhiksu) Bala, who knoAvs the Tripitaka {trepi-- 
taka). The place of installation, Madhurabanaka, con- 
nects the image Avith Mathura Avhicli was also known as 
Madhura. In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, there is a 
Buddhist image, originally found at Sahetli-Maheth, the 
site of ancient Sravasti, bearing an inscription dated in 
the year 19 in the reign of Kanishka, which records the 
gift of an image of a Bodhisatva, an umbrella, and a staff, 
by the monk Bain, Avho knoAvs the Tripitaka {trepilaka). 
At Sarnath also have been unearthed an umbrella post, 
and a Bodhisatva image bearing inscriptions that agree 
in substance. These inscriptions are dated in the year 
8 in the reign of Kanishka and record the erection 
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of a Bodhisatva and an umbrella with a post {cliaira-yashti) 
at Baranasi at the walk (chariikama) of Bhagavat, (the 
gift) of the monk (hhiksfi) Bala, who knows the Tripi- 
taka (trepitaka).^^ There can be no doubt that friar Bala, 
the Trepi . ika named in theSarnath, SravastT and Mathura 
image insc. iptions is one and the same person. All these 
three imag(‘ ^ are made of Mathura sandstone and are the 
handiwork of the sculptors of the Mathura school. The 
earliest Buddhist imago found at Ranci is also made of 
Mathura sandstone and is a product of the Mathura 
school of sculpture. Tt bears an inscription dated in the 
year 28 of the Kushan King Sahi Vasishka who reigned 
between Kanishka and Huvishka and records the erection 
of an image of the Bhagavat who is described as ^\jambu- 
chhayMailagi'iliasyay l^is epithet has been left un- 
, translated by Biihler, Liiders and Vogel (Liider’s list 
No, 161; A, S. 11., 1910-11, P.4‘2). But there can be 
no doubt that this epithet refers to the miracle that the 
future Buddha, as Prince Siddhartha, performed near 
Kapilavastu under a Jambu-tree at the time of the 
Ploughing Pestival,” and may be translated thus : ‘‘ (An 
image) of Bhagavat (Bodhisatva) sitting on the hill under 
the shade of the Jambu (rose-apple) tree.” The head of 
this image is missing. But the elaborate necklaces and 
the amulet chord that the trunk wears indicate princely 
rank. If these inscribed images prove anything, they tend 
to prove that the worship of the image of Buddha as Bodhi- 
satva was introduced into Eastern India by pilgrims from 
Mathura. The figures of Buddha found on some of the 
marble slabs of Amaravatl were probably engraved later 
than the reign of Kanishka and Huvishka in imitation of 
the images from Mathura that found their way to the 
Buddhist centres of Eastern India. 

So the ground was already prepared for the regular 
introduction of image worship and a higher development 
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of the art of sculpture than was possible before, when the 
ascendancy that the spirit of bhakti or love of the divine 
obtained in the religious life of India in the Gupta period 
brought the Indian nearer image worship than was 
the case before. How did the Indians of the Gupta 
period made their object of bhakti ? In one of his lectures 
delivered before the Calcutta University in December 
last (1919) Dr. Foueher declared that the Gupta sculpture 
in its outward form was but a modiftcation or Indianisa- 
tion of the Grajco-Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara. In 
an important article on “ The development of early Hindu 
Iconography ” published in Festschrift Ernst Windisoh 
(Leipzig, 1914) Prof. Macdonell expresses the opinion that 
the multiplication of arms and head introduced in Hindu 
iconography is probably based on suggestions contained 
in ancient sacred literature and that the general idea of 
the gods having special Vahanas is inherited from the 
^tigveda. I am not here concerned with the outward 
features of the images of the Gupta and post-Gupta or later 
medieval periods, but with the spirit that pervades these 
images. It wjus in the Gupta £)eriod that the sectaries of 
Eastern India first seriously attempted to make images 
of the main objects of their worship. I have already 
stated that the monotheism of the Bhakti-marga that 
obtained ascendancy in the Gupta period is a synthesis 
of the personal with the impersonal Brahman, rather of 
the finite with the Infinite. This remark is also appli- 
cable to the Buddhism of tl»e period. From the standpoint 
of sculpture it may be said that for the Buddhist the 
Buddha occupies the place that Vispu does for the 
Yaiipoava and Siva for the Saiva. In Buddhism the 
Msdhyomika doctrine of vacuity {sunyata) serves the 
purpose of the pantheistic background of orthodox 
monotheism. So in regard to the inward spirit of the 
images there is no difference whatever between the 
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Yaisnavas, Saivas or Bauddhas of the Gupta period. Now 
the question is, how did the Indian sculptors of the Gupta 
period give expression to the synthesis of the personal 
with the Impersonal, of the finite Avith Infinite in stone ? 
Sir John Marshall, one of the most critical and discerning 
students of Indian art;, writes, “ The types of the Buddha 
which tliis age produced and in which it succeeded in 
combining beauty of definition with a spirit of calm and 
peaceful contemplation are among the greatest contribu- 
tions AV'hich India has made to the world’s art.”* Not 
only in this age, but also in the later medieval age, 
and not only the types of Buddha, hut also the types of 
Bodhisatva, Visnu, Siva, Durga and Siirya are pervaded 
by the same spirit. The term “ calm , and peaceful 
contemplation,” or “ impassioned contemplation,^’ appears 
to me to be rather a tame description of this spirit at 
its best. Contemplation is our dhyma^ and there are 
different grades of dhyana. The right word for this spirit 
is highest sUdhaua or severest spiritual exercise, the 
finite being’s supreme effort to grasp the Infinite and the 
Unknown. 

This is how a synthesis of the monotheism with pan- 
theism or Buddhist nihilism AA^as brought about. The 
doctrine that appears to be a mere paradox in its literary 
garb ceases to be so when dressed in stone. As Dr. 
Ooomarswamy rightly observes, ‘‘ The study of the art, 
side by side A^dtli that of sruti and amriii^ is absolutely 
necessary fora full understanding of Hinduism.”'^ Now to 
conclude, what is the messages that these images have for 
their votaries ? It is not, “O ye mortals, worship this ” ; but 
neli yadidam^upmaie 

It the object of worship) is not that (/.<?., the image) which 
you worahip.” 

^ A Quide to Sdnrkl^ p 20. 

* The Arts and Crofts of India and Ceylon, London, 1013, p 69. 
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The images of the Devas, Yaksas, and Nagas, carved 
on the railingvS and gateways of Bharhut and Sahel, also 
teach the same lesson by their outward pose. But the 
best medieval images of Eastern India, whether of the 
Gupta or of the Sena period, teach this lesson by their 
inward spirit. Speaking of the influence of Greek 
idolatry Dr. Parnell observes, “ To it they (the Greeks) 
owed works of the type that may be called the human- 
divine, which surpass any other art-achievement of man.” ' 
Unfortunately most of the extant statues of the classical 
period of Greece are not originals but Grreco-Roman 
copies marked with the taint of decadence. But the 
remnants of the Classical Greek sculpture lead us to 
think that thj3 Greek sculptors endeavoured to represent 
the divine by accentuating and idealising the ordinary 
human impulses. In Greek art the divine element of the 
“ human-divine ” is only the human element emphasised. 
The medieval sculptors of Eastern India, on the other 
hand, by successfully rep esenting in their icons the finite 
being’s inteiisest struggle for grasping the Infinite, has 
produced a type that is nearer to human-divine” than 
anything yet moulded by the hand of man. 


Greece and Babylon, p. ISJ. 



An Introduction to the Evolution of the 
Schools of Buddhism 


BY 

Nalinaksha Datta, M.A., B.L. 

Modern researches have done much to collect and 
weave into a connected account the scattered evidences 
bearing on the development and decay of Buddhism in 
India since the time of its great founder, but there are 
yet dark spaces in the account which require to be 
illumined. One of this dark spaces, I may point out, 
is the period of about four centuries between the session 
of the Second Buddhist Council in 383 ^ B. C. and the 
reign of Kanishka in the last quarter of the first century 
of the Christian era and later. It was in the latter por- 
tion of the century preceding this period that we find 
symptoms of differences of religious opinions which 
expressed themselves in the schism leading to the con- 
vening of the Second Council. The followers of Buddha 
who, hitherto, regarded themselves at least professedly, as 
holding the same beliefs and tenets, found themselves 
divided into two sects, the Theravdditis and Mahdsanghikas^ 
the former clinging to a conservative interpretation of 
Buddha's doctrines and the latter to a liberal one. This 
marked the beginning of the process of segmentation 
which ultimately gave rise to a multitude of sects which 
were followed by the birth of the two great beliefs known 
as Uhiaydiia and Mahdydna, It will be my object to 
detail this process of development, to show how the 
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discussion in the sahghdramas elicited and accumulated 
differences of opinion which led the bhikkhm to give a 
wider currency to their individual opinions by wander- 
ing and preaching, and to establish their own monas- 
teries which become centres for the propagation of their 

particular tenets, 

* * 

The origin of the various schools, not long after 
Buddha’s death, was rather a healthy sign of Tathdgata^s 
religion. After Buddha’s death there was none at the 
time able to take his place as a religious teacher. His 
charming doctrine attracted thousands of men seeking 
eagerly a solution of the various problems relating to life 
in this world and the next. There were among these 
the highly learned followers who were descended from 
Brahmana families and imbued with an intimate know- 
ledge of Brahmanic philosophy, learned members of 
various religious orders like the Jafilas, Jainas, Ajivikas. 
They were of a very speculative turn of mind and could 
not remain satisfied with the then current interpretations 
of the teachings of Buddha as the common folk were, 
as a rule These seekers after truth demanded a more 
thorough elucidation of the significant words of the 
Teacher, the leading Buddhist teachers of the time being 
unable to furnish explanation. Naturally these Buddhist 
preachers took to hair-splitting argumentations but could 
not arrive at definite conclusions. The fundamental 
propositions about which they all agreed were — 

1. All is momentary (sarvam kshanikam) 

2. All is empty (sarvam su^yam) 

3. All is without self (sarvam anatman) 

4. All is suffering (sarvam dukkham) 

5. All is such as it is (sarvam tathatvam). 

^ D. T. Suzuki’ti Outlinea oj Muhayana Buddhism*' p. 140 (Item 4 is not 
mentioned in thiu book). 
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But round this nucleus of agreement were ranged several 
divergences of opinion as to both tenets (dhamma) and 
rules of discipline (viuai/a) which were responsible for 
divisions in the fraternity. The development of the six 
systems of Hindu philosophy from the TJpamshads as their 
common basis furnishes a parallel to the growth of schools 
of Buddhism out of a single original cult. The founders 
of the Hindu schools,” says Professor Max Muller ^ 
always pretend to find in the Upanishads some war- 
ranty for their tenets, however antagonistic in their 
bearing. The same applies to the numerous sects that 
have existed and still exist in India.” This remark 


applies mutatia mutandis to the various Buddhist sects. 
Each sect laid claim to the orthodoxy and special 
strength of its views and beliefs^ by 
culling out and emphasizing those saying-s 
of Buddha that lent support to its 
particular doctrines, while the sayings that were not 
so tractable or positively antagonistic were either 
impeached or passed over in silence. 

The formation of about thirty Buddhist schools within 
a restricted area covering the Pracya desa only, i.e,, the 
countries situated on the east of the 

Factors pcciihra* to , 0,1 

Buddhism for the rivcr Sadanlra ^ 

origin of schools. ., 1 . .1 1 li. « 1 

Within the short time of a century and 
a half preceding the reign of Asoka was due mainly to 
the following factors : — 

(1) Want of provision for the supreme headship of 
the Buddhist church after the founder’s death. Buddha 


(mod. Gandaki) and 


thought that the prescription of heavy punishments for 


^ HUtortj of SanskrH Literature, pp. 162, 163. 

= For illustrations, see Poinh vf the Controversy by Mrs. Ehys Datids and Mr, 
Shwo Zan Aung, pp. 27. ff. 

* For iho extent of Buddhism daring the centuries preceding the reign of 
A^oka, see Dr. Oldenburg’s Buddha, pp. 39, fS. 
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sichisms in the church n'ould check them effectively and 
that hia DAomma and Vinaya would be self-sufficing in 
keeping intact the religion established by him obviating 
thereby the appointment of religious heads. In this 
’ supposition the Teacher no doubt delimited the need for 
the supreme headship as the future history of the Bud- 
dhist church has proved, and magnified the unaided 
strength of Dhcmma and Vinaya. According to the 
SSmagdma Suila,^ Buddha hears of dissensions in the 
Jaina community as soon as the leader Nigautho Nsta- 
putto was dead. He was afraid of like dissensions in his 
church after his death but consoled himself that there 
was no difference of opinion among his followers in re- 
gard to the Bhamma* preached by him and to ensure 
further safety of his church (in this behalf), he delivered 
a religious discourse on the cause of schism and the means 
to avoid them.® He placed too much reliance on his 
Bhtimma and the attachment of his followers to his 
Bhanrna and VmO/ya which he supposed would be of the 
implicit type for ever.® He instructed his disciples that 
after his death his teachings would be their Teacher. 
Tlis is recorded in the Malwparinibbana Suttanta ® and 


> uoijh. m., II, los. 

* dhamma is thus detailed by Buddha 
(«) Four satipa^^hffnas ; 

(ii) Four sammSppadhftnas ; 

(Hi) Four iddhipfidas ; 

(tv) Five indriyas ; 

(e) Five balas 
(v») Seven bojjhftfigas 
(en) Eight-fold patb> 

Ufigh. Nilc,^ XVI, 8, 60 ; Majjh. Kik., IT, 77, 103, 104 ; Lalita-viatara (Bibl. 
Ind.) a book of the Sarvflstivadins, pp. 34-37 ; Baiigki.Parytya, one of 
the seven Abhidharma books of the SarvOstivfidins in J,P.T,8, 1904-6, 
pp. 71, 76. 

* Bee Kinti 8uUa, Majjh. Nik., IT, 103. 

« Bee PaMika Suttanta, (Digh. Nik., XXIX), p. 121. 

* Digh, Nik,, XVI, 6, 6, 1 : ** Yo mays Dhammo oa Vinayo desito paftfiatto so va 
tnama abcayena sa^hft.” 
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foirms also the subject of a dialogue between Ananda 
YassakSra brahma:pa, the minister of Hagadba.' Ya^- 
kara asks Anandu^ “ Has any bhikkhu been sppoified {by 
Buddha) as would after Buddha’s death become the refuge 
leader) of men under whom everybody would sie^k 
shelter.” Ananda answers in the negative. He asks 
again, “ Has any bhikkhu been selected by the aangha 
as would become their leader, etc.” To this also Anands 
answers in the negative. Yassakara was curious to learu, 
the csuse of the prevailing concord of the church inspito 
of there being no leader (lit. refuge). Ananda replies 
“ we are not without a refuge (appatisarana), DHamma is 
our refuge. There is a treatise Patimokkha which has 
been formulated by the omniscient Teacher and w;hich 
all the monks living in the same parish {ga/makJ^tta) have 
to recite in a monastery where they assemble on the 
TTpoaatha days.’’ Should there occur any difference or 
doubt in the recitation, the bhikkhus present should e3(- 
plain them in accordance with the Dhamma (hence they 
have their refuge as Dhamma).” In answer to another 
question put by Yassakara, Ananda explains that though 
there was no supreme head of the Buddhist fraternity, 
there was in each parish a qualified head who was respect* 
ed by the people under his charge knd whose guidance 
would be strong enough to keep the great many parishes 
connected together in religious concord. This conversa- 
tion makes it clear that each parish was under the control 
of the seniormost and best qualified monk that the 
parish could furnish.” The bhikkhus residing under his 

^ Mujjh, Nik.f Oopa}ca>Moggallana Butia-, Oldenburg’s Buddha (Eng. transl.), 
p. 108. 

* See Ind. Ant, Vol. XXI. 

* In the Muhd^vinihhana Suttanta (Dtgh. Nik.» II, p. 77) it is enjoined upon the 
bhikkhus that they should oiler due respect to the Banghapitara or BaihghapafinSyalia 
(the head of the pansh) n ho are bhikkhua of long-standing and experience for the 
well-being of this sahgha. 
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superintendence met together on the Uposatha days and 
held religious discussions among themselves in order to 
elicit the true meaning of Buddha’s words. In the course 
of their discussions, they interpreted the terse expressions 
of the Teacher in different ways and introduced additional 
mateirials in the interpretations, passing them in the name 
of Siuddha to give them stamp of authenticity. This 
happened in most of the parishes scattered over the whole 
of Pracya-desa. There was none at that time in the 
whole of the Buddhist community who could dissolve the 
numberless divergences thus originated into one uniform 
whole and convert the threatening centrifugal forces 
then at work into centripetal, conducive to llu^ well- 
being of the whole sangha. 

(2) Grouping of disciples around a noted them, 
Buddha awarded prominence to some of his disciples by 
extolling them for their attainment of proficiency in 
certain branches of the Buddhist dhamma} Of them, 
the following needs mention for our purpose, 

(i) Sariputta, the foremost of the highly wise 

(mahapanna). 

(ii) Maha Moggallana, the foremost of the pos- 
sessors of miraculous powers (iddhimantanam). 

(Hi) Anuruddha, the foremost of the possessors 
of divine eyes (dibba caklchukanara). 

(iv) Mahakassapa, the foremost of the followers 
of dhuta precepts (dliutavadanam). 

(v) Punna Mantaniputta, the foremost of the 
preachers of dhamwa (dhammakathikanam). 


Childers in his Pali DicUonanj (s. v. eahgha) says that a Sanyhatthera is usually 
Selected as the President of an assembly. Ho cites, for instance, Kassapa, the then 
Banghatthera was the President oi the first council. He also points out that a 
Baiighatthera is not always the one who is the longest ordained, for SabbakSmin who 
was the longest upamm'pan'na bhikkhii was not the President of the Second Council, 
See also Ang, Nth, VI. 21 ; V, p. 353, 

' Ang, Nih, I, XIV, 1. 
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(vi) MahakaccSna, the foremost of the oxposi^rs 
(sahkhittena hhasitam vittharena attham 
vihhajjanantanam). 

(vii) Bahula, the foremost of the students (»ik- 
khakamanam). 

(riii) Eevata Khadiravaniya, the foremost of the 
forest recluses (arafmikanam). 

(ix) Ananda, the foremost of the vastly learned 
(bahussutanam) ; and 

(x) Upali, the foremost of the masters of Vinaya 
(vinayadharanam). 

Buddha used to observe the mental proclivities of the 
person to u’hom he imparted a religious lesson and select- 
ed a discourse that appealed to him most. He followed 
the same course, while prescribing to his disciples their 
duties for the attainment of ^rhathood. He also in- 
directly pointed out to his disciples the preceptor most 
suited to each in view of his peculiar mental leanings. 
This practice led to the grouping of students around a 
teacher or his direct disciples ; hence the remark made 
by Buddha that “ dhlitmo snttd samsandenti samenti 
bn the principle that like draws like. In the MajJhinta 
Nikdya,^ we read of ten chief theras, viz., SSriputta, 
Moggallana, Mahakaccayana, Mahakotthito, etc., having 
ten to forty disciples under their tuition. Buddha on a 
certain occasioh pointed out that the gTdup of bhikkhitf 
formed round each of these theras was possessed of the 
same special qualifications that characterised the thera 
himself. Thus the bMkkhus accompanying Sari^ji^ta were 
mahxipanhmaM'td, those accompanying MahamoggallSha 
were mahiddhikd, those accompanying MahUkassapa 
were dhutavadd, those accompanying Devadatta were 
- L! — ^ ■ 

t Sam. Nik., II, p, 157. 

I Majjh. Nik., Ill, 118. 
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sinfuUf meUned (p&piochA) and so on.’ Yuan Ghemg 
notioed about a thousapd years later that on auspicious 
days the Abhidhammikas worshipped SAriputra, the 
Yiaaiyists UpAli, the SrAmaneras Bshula, the Sutraists 
Puroa Maitrfiyaniputra, the Samadhists MahAmog* 
gallAna, the bhikkhunis Ananda, the MahayAnists Mah> 
jusii and other Bodhisattvas.^ In the first four classes 
el bhikkfauB, the aforesaid affinity between them and 
their leaders is obvious. In the next three classes, the 
afitoity exited all the same though it may not be ap- 
parent on the face of it. For the Samadhists followed 
MabAmoiggAUAna because he was the master of iddhi 
par esM^ienee which could be obtained only through 
and the bhikkhu^s followed Ananda because 
to him the order of nuns, owed its origin. The MahA- 
ySnirts do- aot come within our purview at present. The 
ludncipal points of resemblance between the followers 
and tiieir preceptors were the ties that bound them to- 
gether but these were the points which constituted the 
features by which the chief qualities of the preceptors 
were Aiatingpioh^ These distinctions among them did 
not lie in any dt&Mipjces of doctrines which they pro- 
fessed- but in the degrees ot proficiency attained by each, 
in particular directions of Buddhistic sadhana. But the 
divisions though not proceeding from radical differences 
in doctrine grew stereotyped in course of time, and 
fusion between them lider on became an impossibility 
due to the separatist frame of mind that their existence 
as separate orders naturally developed. Thus the division 
ii^ueh had commenced without any doctrinal differences 
gradually gave rise to the latter and grew into full- 
fledged sdiools. History shows that this process of 
develupment actually came to pass. For instance, the 


» Sam. mk., II, pp. 166, 160. 

* Watters* XvMn Ohang^ Vol. I, p. 308. 
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school of the Sarvastivadins who were oonnected with 
the original division of abhidhammtkm with Ssriputra al^ 
their head affiliated themselves to Sariputra’s disciple 
Bshula at whose time however the doctrinal differences 
had not yet appeared, similarly, the HthavixavSdiDS 
affiliated themselves to Up^li, MahSiSaAghikas to Mahd' 
kassapa and the Sammitiyas to Mahskacc&yana. 

(3) Division of monks into bodies, each of Whi<ffi was 
meant to preserve a particular portion of the Buddhist 
scriptures. Throughout the Pali literature, we often 
come across terms like these — 

(i) Suttmtikas or masters of Suttemta (belonging 
to the Sutra-pitaka) ; 

(it) Vinayadharaa or repositories of the rules of 
discipline ; 

(iii) Matik&dharaa or those versed in mStika 
abhidhamma); 

(to) Dhamniakathikas or the preachers of the 
Buddhist doctrine ; 

(o) Blgha-bhanaka, Majjhima-bhcmak&, etlS.* ■ 
reciters of the Nikayas). 

The object of this is obvious. In those days, when 
writing was hardly used for recording books the sayings 
and preachings of Buddha, the means that was utilk^ 
for preserving and handing them down to posterity was 
reciting them regularly and committing them to memory. 
This was akin to the method that had been in Yc^e 'in 
India from the earliest Vedic period, the needs of which 
mainly gave rise to the numerous Vedic schools, A siihi* 
lar Cause produced a similar result among' the Buddhists 
and we find that the memorizing of different portiOAs 
of the Pitaka was entrusted to different sets of people 


^ See Digh. Nik.yMahaparintbhana Stitta^ta, iv. 

Ang, Nik,, II, Il7. 

® 8um, Vil„ p. 16. 
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wbp developed into diflForent bodies hardened and sep^^r- 
ated from one another in course of time and bearing 
names descriptive of their functions. 

It should not be infeiTed from this that side by side 
with these bodies, there were not religious students who 
specialised in a number of branches of the Buddhist 
scriptures and received epithets like agatagama^ bahus- 
mtay tipetakin^ pancanekatjika. But the existence of such 
scfhdlars with such wider scopes of knowledge does not 
preclude that of bodies of scholars having as their special 
duties an accurate memorising of special branches of the 
sacred lore. This is confirmed, and that its origin dates back 
as early as the First Council is evidenced by the fact that 
in that council Ananda was requested to recite the Sutras, 
while Upali the Vinaya. This would not have been the 
case if Ananda or Upali were not generally famed for profi- 
ciency in the particular branches of the Pitaka. Elements 
of such specialisation have found to have existed still 
earlier in Buddha’s life-time as can be noticed in a quar- 
rel that took place between a dhammakathika and a 
vinayadhara} Commonness of duties gave rise to unity 
among the dhammakathikas on one side and the Vinaya- 
dhdras on the other in such a marked way that each 
grdup made the cause of one individual member its com- 
mon^cause and participated in the dispute. This is suffi- 
ciently indicative of the crystallization that had commenced 
in each group round its common function and the awaken- 
ing of a consciousness of common interests that bound 
togsether its individual members. Indications of stages 
previous to this crystallization into bodies are found in the 
Vinaya in connection with the arrangements made by 
Babba Mallaputta^ for the residence of the bhikkhus. 
Dabba Mallaputta made such an arrangement that the 


* Sec3 infra, p. 263, 

* Vinaya y II, pp. 75, 76. 
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bhikkhus adopting the same mode of life fsahhaga) resided 
in tlie same place in order that the Suiiantilcas could 
recite suttantas among themselves, the Vinayadliaras 
discuss the rules of discipline with one another, the 
Dhammakathikas talk mutually about questions of doc- 
trine and so on. Instances are not rare of a feeling of 
rivalry among these bodies, each member of which 
wished and was pleased to see the body to which he 
belonged take precedence over other bodies in having 
seat or food in assemblies or in thanksgiving after a mealJ 
These separate bodies which existed for a particular func- 
tion necessary for the whole Buddhist community, the 
preservation of a particular portion of the Pitaka by regular 
recitations imbibed in course of time, doctrines, which 
could be looked upon as peculiar to the body holding 
them, and in this way, the body developed into a separate 
religious school of Buddhism. Such instances are found 
in the Theravadas who had developed into such a school 
from the FinayadharaSy and the Sautnmtikas from the 
Stittatiiikas. It must not be thought that all the divi- 
sions mentioned above in this connection developed into 
religious schools, but what I mean to point out is the 
fact that such divisions supplied from among them bodies 
which in time grew into full-fledged schools. 

( t) Elasticity of the rules of discipline. The rules of 
condmt were in the course of being detined but were not 
codified at the time. The Sdkyaputtiya samanas like the 
other contemporary religious orders possessed a set of 
rules known as Pdtimokkha for their guidance and the 
disciples had to recite those rules every fortnight in the 
presence of the congregation, the bhikkhus residing in 
forests (aranuakas) not being excepted.^ The Pdtimokkha^ 

^ T maya, II, CV. IV. 6, 2 ; MV. 15, 4 

• Majjh Nik., II, pp. 8. 9. “ Te {araniiaka savaka) anvaddhamasam samghamajjhe 
oaaranti patimokkhuddesdya.** 

83 
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as we have it now, obtained its present shape after vari- 
ous additions and alterations according to the exigencies 
of times and circumstances. For instance, Buddha made 
some exceptions in favour of the bhikklius who were 
placed at a disadvantage by reason of the locality in 
which they resided. In the border countries {paccantima 
janapada) such as Avanti, the converts were few and 
intractable, henc(', Buddha at the request of Katyayana 
and Punna Mantaniputta made some exceptions in their 
favour in regard to the rules for the formation of an 
assembly for the ordaining of monks and the wearing of 
leather-made shoes, etc., prohibited to the bhikklius dwell- 
ing in the middle country.^ Buddha’s primary object 
was the emancipation of all beings and as a means to 
that end, he laid the greatest stress on the control of 
mental functions'^ permitting greater latitudes in the 
discipline of body and speech according to the circum- 
stances of each individual than were allowed by the con- 
temporaneous sects of Jains, Ajivikas, etc. In the Ma- 
haparinibbana Suttanta,'' one of his instructions was 
that the sangha might, if necessary, abolish the minor 
rules, making thereby the Vinaija (or rules of conduct) 
subject to changes as times and circumstances required. 
Besides elasticity, there were other causes for changes 
in the Vinaya rules, one of which was hinted at by the 
Chinese traveller Fa Hian in the course of his remarks 
bearing on the Mahfisaihghika schism : ‘‘ Certain bhikkhus 
(of Vaisali) broke the rules of Vinaya in ten particulars 
saying the Buddha had said it so.^ Another cause of 
such division is mentioned by a Sanskrit treatise as lying 


* See Vinaya^ I, pp. 197, J98. Divyavadana, p. 21. 

* Majjh. Nik., Vol. 1, p. 50. 

* Digha. Nile., IT, p. 1.54. “ Akankhamano Ananda samgha mama accayena 

Phudddnukhuddani sikkhupaddnt, samuhantu."’ Cf. MiUnddpanha, p. 143. 

* Beal’s Records of the Wesforn Countries, Vol. I, p. liv. 
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in the fact that the seceders sought different interpre- 
tations for the commandments of the departed master.’’^ 

(5) Dialectical diffenmces. According to Profs. Beal 
and Minay elf the practice of preserving the sacred lore 
in one’s own vernacular coiitributed to the formation of 
schools. At present, evidences are not strong enough to 
put this conclusion on a solid basis and we are now not 
in a position to point to any particular school as the result 
of the operation of this factor alone. 

(6) Austerities and ritualism. It is well known from 
Buddha’s life that his attainment of Buddhahood led him 
to adopt ‘ middle path ’ which eschewed austerities as a 
means of attaining religious goal. We are also aware 
that just after his renunciation he became a disciple of 
two gums under whose guidance he led a life of severe 
austerity for a few years which only opened his eyes to 
the fact that such austerities could never fulfil his mission. 
Por this reason austerities could no! be expected to 
figure in the doctrines preached and recommended by 
him to his disciples. But in spite of this position we find 
in some of the earliest portions of the Pitaka such as the 
Majjhima and the Angiittam Nika gas that Buddha is 
praising ascetics’* who were given to the practice of dhuta- 
precepts involving austerities. This is an inconsistency 
which can be explained in two ways, first by holding that 
the passages were interpolated in later times by Bud- 
dhists who were in favour of such practices, and second- 
ly, by the supposition that Buddha changed his attitude 
later on in view of the strong tendency of people who 
took to or believed in the efficiency of the austerities 


' llockhill's Life of the Buddha, ,p. 177. 

® MinayefF’a Intro, to Palt Grammar, 

Beal’s Absttnet of Four Lectures on the Buddhist Literature in China, p. 49 
» A7ig. Nik., 111. p. .‘341 ff. 

* See Kera’s Manual of Buddhism, pp. 75, 76, 
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and who could not be satisfied with religion barren of such 
practices. In either case, we have to admit that austerities 
crept into Buddhism in early times and the adoption of 
these by Buddhists led to the formation of schools. 

Likewise ritualism which Buddha, from the com- 
mencement of his career as such, eschewed as a thing 
with which the religion preached by him should have 
no connection, could not be kept in abeyance for a long 
time. The passages found in the early portions of the 
Pitaka advocating certain rites may, like the references 
to austerities, be explained in the way indicated above. 
Whatever might be the explanation, it is certain that by 
degrees rites and ceremonies entered into Buddhism 
giving it an appearance which could in no way be 
distinguished from the elaborate rituals of Brahmanic 
worships barring, of course, differences in the rituals 
themselves. The introduction of this feature could not 
certainly have been welcome to the founder of the reli- 
gion but it was a feature that was demanded by the large 
mass of the laity as well as by a great body of their 
religious teachers. The schools or groups of Buddhists 
that adopted the rituals naturally fell apart from those 
that did not do so and ritualism was taken as a feature 
distinguishing certain schools from tlie rest. 

The above factors have been generalised from the 
history of the Buddhist church during the two and half 
centuries after Buddha’s death, and have been mentioned 
as the chief ones that led to dissensions, and develop- 
ment of schools. It is clear from Bud- 
Bion”fOT^uLr?Tasen! ^ha’s sayings that he had apprehension 

dissensions among his fol- 
lowers. He often laid stress upon the 
importance of aamagga parim,'^ i.e., the unity of the 

‘ Digh. Nik., Mahapannibbana Suttania, p. 76 . 

Ang.Nih., IV, p. 21 ill, p. 70. 
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iBuddhist monks as the means of keeping it strong and un- 
injured in the face of oppositions made by its opponents in 
various ways. To remedy the evil of breaches in their own 
camp, he charged his favourite disciples Ananda, Sariputra^ 
and Moggallana with the duty of settling disputes whenever 
they took place among the monks in order that it might be 
nipped in the bud. In his opinion it was only the wicked 
and selfish bhikkhus who achieved their selfish ends by 
introducing new principles of Dhamma and Vinaya which 
proved sources of heated contentions.^ He was however 
not very particular in regard to the existence of differences 
in abhidhamma^ (i.e., atireka dhamma or minor points of 
doctrine), ojjhajlva (minor rules of livelihood), and adhipa- 
timokkha (minor rules of discipline), which he regarded 
as inevitable in all religions. When it was necessary to 
check the currency of dissentient views with regard to 
doctrine, a neutral bhikkhu was sent to a sane and 
reasonable member belonging to the party which held the 
views in order to convert him to the orthodox opinions 
and if the attempt failed no other steps need be taken.* 
As regards the other two classes of differences just 
mentioned, there were punishments^ to check them but as 
they have no bearing on the present subject they may be 
passed over. To stimulate the bhikkhus to stand united, 
he held out before them the prospect of a happy and 
glorious life like that of Brahma that will hill to a monk’s 
lot to lead in after-life as the result of any act of his that 
served to re-unite bodies of monks separated from one 
another, while he declared the monk sowing dissension 
among his brethren as doomed to perdition for a kalpa.^ 

1 Ang. Nik., II, p. 239. 

* Ang. Nih, Vol. V, pp. 73, 75. 

* Q.v. AtthasSlini, p. 2. 

* Majjh, Nik, II, p. 238. 

* Adhikaranasamathas, in Gullavagga, IV, 14. 

* Ang. Nik, II, p. 293; V, 73, 75, 78. 
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The conditions as 
laid down in tlie 
Vinayapitnka, loading' 
to a saiiglia-blieda ; 
and how it is distin- 
guish from sanglijirilji. 


Every quarrel or difference of opinion among tha 
bhikkhus was not characterised by Buddha as sanghabheda, 
A breach in the sangha accompanied by the conditions 
laid down in the Vlnaya pltaka was 
designated Sangha-bheda, It is thus 
described in the pi taka, “For not only 
is a formal putting forward and voting 
on the false doctrine essential to schism 
as distinct from more disagreement, but the offending 
bhikkhu must also be quite aware that the doctrine so 
put forth is wrong, or at least doubtful, and also that 
the schism resulting from his action will be or will 
probably be, disastrous to the Dhamma. In other words, 
the schism must be brought about by deliberately 
putting forward a doctrine known to be false, or at least 
doubtful, or with the express intention or hope of 
thereby injuring the Dhamma (that is, of the truth).’ 
This definition obviously represents the opinion of the 
conservative school of the Theravadins who naturally 
looked down upon those who differed from them on 
religious points and ascribed an evil motive to the 
entertainment of the differing views. It is very reason- 
able that the dissenters may have an honest belief on 
their own view clear of the evil motive of injuring the 
Dhamma. It will, therefore, be apparent from a neutral 
standpoint that evil intention is not essential of sangha- 
bheda. The real essentials are : — 

(1) Belief in a dissentient religious view regarding 
either one or more points of faith or discipline. 

(2) The entertainment of the view by eight or more 
than eight fully ordained monks.- 


‘ Vinaya Texts (S.B K ), pt. ITT. 

* Vinayay Cullnvagga, VII, 5, 1 ; Milindaparlha, p. 108. 

“ No layman can create a Rchisin, nor a sister of tlic order, nor one under preparatory 
instruction, nor a novice of either sex. It must be a bhikkhu under no disability, 
who is in full communion and a co-resident*’ (8.B.E,, Vol. zxzv, p. 163). 
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(3) The division taken among the aforesaid eight or 
more monks must show a majority on the side of the 
dissenters. 

Sangha7^aji is a disunion confined to eight monks. 
This restriction as to number forming the essential of 
Sahgharaji shows that it might at any moment develop 
into a Smighabheda by drawing an additional monk into the 
difference. Of course, hona-Jide belief and the full ordain- 
ment of monks are necessary requisites. 

During Huddha’s life-time dissensions of minor cha- 
racter took place in tlie Buddhist sangha only two of 
which attracted his attention and which 
Gorrns of dissensions Were Called by him sangJiahhnda and 

in thefratorni(,y diinn<^' 

Buddha’s lifi -tinio , Condemned to be as Indnous as patricide or 
sambi. matricide.' The first dissension occurred 

at one of the monasteries of Kausambi® 
where a bliikkhu through ignorance of the law committed 
a breach of discipline, the monks attached a magnified 
gravity to the ofience and punished him by TJkkhepana 
(excommunication). The accused, on the other hand, 
attributed the offence to his ignorance of the law 
which did not deserve the severe penalty inflicted on 
him. The justice of the cause gained for him several 
adherents who worked to have his penalty set aside. 
This caused a division not only among the monks 
but also among the lay devotees and ultimately led 
to Buddha’s mediation before the differences could be 
settled. Tliis dissension, it is true, did not last long 
owing to the presence of the Teacher who removed 
the doubts of both the parties by his lucid explanations 
but yet it argues the existence of germs of dissension 
which bore fruits of far-reacliing importance in later times. 

^ Vinaya, MahSvagga, x, 8, 1 ; Nathavatthii, xiii, I. 

* Vinaya pitaAra, Mahavagga, X, p. 337 ff. 

Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, Kosaiiibi-Sutta; niiammapada AtthakatUS, Vol. 1. 
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The next dissension originated with Buddha’s cousin, 
Devadatta, who in his advocacy for more 
B'wu. austere discipline requested the Teacher 

to introduce the following five rules * in 
the monasteries : — 

(The brethern) shall (1) live all their life in the forest ; 

(2) subsist solely on doles collected 
out-doors ; 

(3) dress themselves in rags picked 
out of dust-heaps ; 

(4) dwell always under tree and 
never under a roof, and 

(5) never eat fish or flesh. 

The Teacher declared that he could not make the rules 
obligatory upon all the monks on the ground that it would 
conduce more to their welfare to make the observance of 
these rules optional. Devadatta took this opportunity 
to create a division in the sangha (congregation) and 
departed to Gayasisa with five hundred followers. 

We have reason to believe that this secession of 
Devadatta from the original brotJierhood gave birth to 
sects which existed up to the end of the fourth century 
A.D. and a remnant of whose practices was found by 
Hiuen Tsiang to be in use in three sangharamas in Karna- 
suvarna.^ The two foregoing instances of division in 
sangha during Buddha’s life-time illustrate that the 
Buddhist church could not keep itself intact inspite of 
his personality and sublime teachings. 

Within the period of Buddha’s ministry which covered 
less than half a century and the limited localities to 
which Buddhism was confined at the time, the various 
forces were already at work for the formation of schools. 


‘ Vinaya Pitaka, Cullavagga, VII, 1, Jitakas, Vol. i, p, 34. 01deuburg*8 Buddha 
(Hoey’s transl.) pp. 160, 161. 

* Beal's Becords of the Western Countries, Vol. II. 
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It can therefore be well-imagined that in the absence of 
the great Teacher, the monastic order, which though well- 
organized with the precautions against schisms, had to give 
way to the growth of as many as thirty or more schools 
within two centuries after Buddha’s death. The appended 
chart* shows the number of schools and how the united 


' This chart is based mainly upon the traditions as preserved in the Pali works. 
The dates affixed to most of the schools are approximate and have been taken from 
Mrs. Rhys David’s Points of the Controversy^ Introduction. I have used Prof. Geiger’s 
valuable Appendix B to his Translation of the Mahavamsa where all the references to 
the varying lists of schools have been collected and arranged. 
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church of Buddha gradually separated from one another:' 


I 

I. Thera-or Sfchavira-vSdin 
(6th cent. B.O.) also call- 
ed Vibhajjavftdin. The 
conservative school of the 
fir&t schism. 

(i) Hemavata or Haimavata 
(Ist cent. B.C ), a local 
school of the Sthavira 
with some deviations in 
the doctrine. 


Karlj Buddhism. 

I 


1 

II. Mahasafighikas (5th 
cent. B.C.) The liber- 
al school of the first 
schism. 


I 

Gokulika or Kukkutika or 
Kukkulika (4th cent. B.C,) 
called Lokottaravadin by 
TSrSnfith. 


Mahirhsasaka 

or 

Mahis/lsaka 
(350 B.C.) 


I 

IV. Sabbatthivjldin or Sarva.sti- 
vadin also called IletuvOdin 
and Muriintaka. (Accord- 
ing to a tradition this 
school was subdivided into 
four ; — 

(i) MhlasarvffstivSdin 
(u) Dharniagiiptas 
(til) Mal.isSsfikas and 
(iv) Kasyapiya. According to 
TarSnath, Vibhajjavildiu 
belongs to this school.) 
(330 B.C.) 


I 


. Kassnpiya or Kflsyapiya also 
called Suvarshaka (250 B.O.) 

Samkantika or Samkrant{v<^din 
also called IJttarTya and Tamra- 
s3.tiya. (200 B.C.) According 
to a tradition it is a branch of 
tluj Sarvastivjidins. It is some- 
times identified with the 
Santrantikas. 

I 

Sutta-vSda or SantrSntika 
(100 B.C.) 


Dhammaguttika or 
Dharmagnptaka 
(360 B.C.) 


I 

Dhammuttariya 

or 

Dhnrmottariya 
(210 B.C.) 


I 

Vajjiputtaka 

or 

Vatsiputriya 

or 

VSsaputriya 
(400 B.C.) 

(According to a tradi- 
tion, it is a branch of the 
Barvfiativadins) 


r ■” 

Cetiyavada or Caityika 
(100 B.C.) identified by 
TSranath with Purviisaihis. 
(According to a tradition 
it is a branch of the Gokn- 
likas. It is the source of 
the schools of the Eastern 
and Western caves at 
Dhanakataka, the Purva — 
and Apara-sailas). 


I. 

BahuUka or 
BahuSrutiya 
(150 B.C.) 


I 

Pafifiattivadin or 
Prajnaptivadin 
(120 B.C.) 


Bhadrayanikn 

or 

Bhndrayaniva 
(230 B.C.)' 

S. Julien says that it 
had its rise from the 
Dhammuttariya. 

In a tradition both 
of these ar(5 called 
Mahagiriya. 


Chandagjlrika 

or 

Sannftgarika 
(200 B.C.) 

In a certain li.st, 

A bh aya gi r i vasi n 
appears in its place, 


III. Sam raitlya or A van- 
taka or Kurnkullaka 
(310 B.C.) TurflnSth 
says that according 
to the view of the 
SarvSstivfXdins, the 
Knrukullakas, the 
Avantakas and the 
Vatsi-putrlyas are 
the three kinds of 
Sammitlyas. 


Schools that originated after the Christian era : — 


Andhakas 
(250 A.D.) 


Rajagiiiya, said to bo a branch of the MabSsafighikas. 
Siddhatthika. 

Pubbaseliya or Purvasaila (closely related to the Caityika). 
Aparsoliya or ApatasaiJa. 

(Acc. to Wassiljew, it is a branch of the Mahftsafighikas). 
VSjiriya, Dhammaruci and Sigaliya (Ceylonese sects). 
Vetulyaka. 

Utfcarapathaka. 


EkavyohSrika or Ekavyava- 
hSrika (350 B.C ), general 
designation of the Mahilsah- 
ghikas according to 
Tfirinith. 
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As he reveals himself in his poem' 


JiY 

B. 31. Baiiua. 

I. PsACitOIiOOtOAI. ApPKOACU. 

There are diU'event ways of judgina; and appreciating 
a poem and one which has immensely influenced the 
civilisation of a great people, and the intrinsic worth of 
which is heyoiid dispute. These different ways can be 
convenientlv reduced to a few and distinguished as fall- 
iug under tlie following lliree methods: — 

1. Scholastic or Critical. 

2. Psychological or Psychogenetic.*^ 

3. Historical. 

Let us examine what these methods signify and ascer- 
tain how they, when judiciously combined, can help us 
to realise that a poem is nothing but a permanent record 
of the inner life of the poet, a reflection of the age 
and society in which he lived and a forecast of the his- 
tory of the succeeding ages. 

]. Srfliolastic oj‘ critical approach , — Under this we 
have to include two methods, ancient and modern. The 
ancient nieithod is the method of the commentators which 


^ 'J'ht' naa ioh^I lust year as a popular locture iit a of tliu literary 

neetioii of tlio \ M. C A 

* TUo KOL'oiul term wu*; <1 by Piof. B. M. Seal. 
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combines within itself an analytic treatment of poetry 
with philological dissection of words and traditional exe- 
gesis. The commentators judge from outside whether 
or no the llamilyana is a great poem, whether or no it 
possesses all the characteristics of an epic poem. They 
examine the central idea and point out how it animates 
and justifies the whole narrative, which also they put to 
the test so as to determine its suitability for the grandeur 
of an epic (mahakavya). They come to a conclusion 
from a judgment of the propriety (aucitya) of such indis- 
pensable elements of a great poem as grandeur of the 
subject, sAveetness of the verses, the music of the rhythm, 
the melody and majesty of tone, the loathing of the false 
and the base, combination of all the sentiments heighten- 
ing the effect, striking situations with dramatic setting 
and, above all, the sublimity of the moral. The main task 
which the commentators set themselves is to explain the 
text and to reconcile, from a traditional and theological 
stand-point, all the discrepancies that may suggest them- 
selves. The modern method, on the other hand, is partly 
critical and partly historical. It agrees with the ancient 
method in so far as it judges a poem from outside. While 
the ancient method tends as a rule to reconcile discre- 
pancies and defects, the critical method of the modern 
school seeks honestly to judge things as they are, detect- 
ing interpolations and determining the original form of 
the Epic. Weighing the internal and external evidences 
it attempts to fix the probable date of composition with 
the further object of determining its importance as a 
literary composition and historical record. 

2. Psychological approach . — Tliere is, beside the 
scholastic or critical, another method which is psycho- 
logical. Instead of judging a poem from outside, it leads 
us to place ourselves somehow or other at the point of 
view of the poet himself, to see things as he would see 
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them. The scenes, incidents, and characters, which 
are considered real when judged from outside, are all 
regarded as mere creations of tlio poet’s imagination, 
when looked at from the stand-point of the poet himself. 
Tliese, in other words, are considered, as mere devices 
whereby the poet reveals a history of liis inner life and ex- 
periences, and porirays the state of society and civilisation 
under which he Jived, moved and liad his being. This 
method whicli we call psychological, is psychogene tic in so 
far as it seeks to trace the dev(dopment of the poet’s mind. 

3. JLinforlral approach . — Tlie psycliological or the 
psycliogenetic method, wlien judiciously applied, can 
help us to have a communion with tln^ poet or his inner 
life, but it is not suHicient in itself to enable us to solve 
all tho problems that are apt to arise in connection with 
the poet, his age, country and enviroiuneni. 'fhe deeper 
problems of liistory still confront tiu' critic — at Avhat 
stage of Indian civilisation, th(5 llamayana with all its 
grandeur became possible as an o])ic and wliat eifect it 
had on the culture of the succe<»ding ages. 

In this paper I propose to approach the subject from 
a psychological stand-i)oint. If, instead of judging a 
poem from outside and judging it piecemeal, we are 
interested in judging it as a whole, the best and only 
method Avill be not to place ourselves outside it but to 
place ourselves in it, to coincide by intellectual sympathy, 
as Bergson puts it, with what is unique in it, and above all, 
to have a communion with the poet whose life, education, 
character and experience are in the background of his work. 
There is nothing more profitable, 1 think, than this kind 
of study. 

To proceed with our task, a word is necessary, at the 
outset, about the original form of the Epic which is the 
only record Avhich tlm inspired seer Valmiki has left 
of himself, The modern critics are of opinion that the 
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Epic in its original form consisted oE five books, II — VI, 
the first and the seventh being later additions. “ What 
■was obviously a part o£ the commencement of the original 
poem, has been separated from its continuation at the 
opening o£ Book II, and now forms the beginning of the 
5th Canto of Book I. Some cantos have also been inter- 
polated in the genuine Books.” This is the fruitful result 
of Professor Jacobi’s investigations as summed up by 
Professor Macdonell in his History of Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 304. Professor Griffith remarks in the Appendix to 
his beautiful translation, p. 8: — “The Rilmayan ends, 
epically complete, with the triumphant return of Hama 
and his rescued queen to Ayodhya, and his consecration 
and coronation in the capital of his forefathers. Even if 
the story were not complete, the conclusion of the last 
Canto of the Sixth Book is evidently the work of a later 
hand than Villmlki’s, ivhich speaks of llama’s glorious and 
happy reign, and promises blessings to those who read 
and hear the Ramayan, would be sufficient to show that, 
when these verses were added, the poem Avas considered 
to be finished. The UttaraksTiida or Last Book is merely 
an appendix or a supplement, and relates only events 
antecedent and subsequent to those descrilied in the 
original poem.” Prof. Cowell observes to the same end, 

“ Both the great Hindu epics end in disappointment 

and sorrow. In the Mahfibharata the five victorious brothers 
abandon the hard-won throne to die one by one in a forlorn 
pilgrimage to the Himalaya ; and in the same way Rama 
only regains his wife, after all his toils, to lose her. It is 
the same in the later Homeric cycle — the heroes of the 

Iliad perish by ill-fated deaths But in India and 

Greece alike this is an after-thought of a self-conscious 
time, which has been subsequently added to cast a gloom 
on the strong cheerfulness of the heroic age.” * 
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It will not be out of place to state the arguments 
whereby these scholars justify their conclusions. 

(1) That there are two tables of contents in the First 

Book, Cantos I and 111, which do not tally with 
each other, and the first of which takes no 
notice of the First and Last Books. 

(2) That the interpolations are so loosely connected 

with the main body of th(3 Epic as to make the 
junctures easily detectable. 

(8) That at least the TJttarakanda must be left out, 
as the Epic narrative had probably like its 
legendary prototype a happy ending. 

I cannot endorse these views without certain reserva- 
tions. It seems to me that the end of the original form of 
the Epic was tragic and that Slla’s disappearance into the 
bosom of the earth was very likely the culmination. Hence 
the Uttarakanda is a prodigious accretion round a nucleus 
which originally formed an integral part of I ho Bamayana. 
If we think that Valmiki strictly reproduced in his narrative 
the outline of a llama-story, as is said to have been nar- 
rated to him by Narada in the first canto of Book I, we 
are sure to labour under a great misconception. In that 
case, we would identify the llamayana which is an epic 
with the older bardic tales on which it was based. ^ 

After all the concessions that can possibly be made 
to the above arguments, I do not see how two entire Books 
could be put aside as interpolations simply on the ground 
that there are two tables of contents which differ in 
certain details from each other, and the first of which 
does not mention the topics treated of in the first and 
the last Book. To do so would be, I am afraid, to identify 
the narrative of Valmiki’s Epic with an older form of a 


The point is discussed in detail undei* Historical approach. 
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Rama-story, put into tho'^nioutli of Narada. This cannot 
surely be done except by way of suggestio falsi. To leave 
out the Uttarakiinda on the ground that . the Epic should 
have a happy ending like the llama-story of Narada would 
he as if to say that ViilmTki’s was a simple and faithful 
reproduction of the outline of a story wliich he. found 
ready-made in the country. The llamayaiia must ex hypo- 
thesi be judged as an Epic with its own moral and j)urpose, 
distinguishing it from its legendary basis, Avhich had a 
different purpose altogether. If it can be rightly supposed 
that the starting point of an epopea is a striking moral 
which lends its colour to and determines the character of 
the narrative, comj)osed of legends which are discordant 
in themselves but concordant as interwoven into a whole, 
the end suggested by the moral of the llamfiyana must 
have been tragic. The older llama-story, as found in the 
introductory canto of the Epic and in the Euddhist eTataka, 
has a happy ending as all the folk-tah's and the ballads 
which are still popular usually have. Scanning Ihese 
two older ilama-stories along with others to be found in 
the Mahabharata, we see that they can all be grouped 
in either of the following two classes : - 

(1) Those that seek to represojit lliXma as an avatara 

— a national hero — a finished example of moral 
excellence. To this class belong the Eama- 
TJpakhyana of the Mahabharata, Book I, the 
Dasaratha Jiltaka as it occurs in the extant 
Commentary and the llama-story of Narada, 
incorporated in the Uamayana itself. 

(2) Those of which the purpose is to inculcate, by 
the example of Rama, the necessity and 
wisdom of keeping up one’s spirit and strength 
of purpose even in the midst of sorrow and 
trials. Such are the llama-stories of the 
Mahabharata, Bk. Ill, Cantos 277-291, and of 
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the Dasaratlia Jataka as it occurs in the 
Canonical .Tataka Book.^ 

In neither of these two classes could bo placed the Bama- 
Episode of the Ramayana, for it stands by itself and 
conveys throughout one central idea, or a moral, as we may 
say, whicli suggests a tragic end to the fable conveying 
it. It is stated in the introductory canto (Canto III, Bk. 
I) that the Sloka which Valmlki uttered at a moment of 
sudden shock of grief, contained the moral, and that ho 
proceeded thereafter to develop an epic out of the current 
Rama-story in the light of the teaching of the Sloka. 
The oft-quoted Sloka reads : — 

Mil nisilda pratisibilm tvamagamah silsvatih samah 
fat krauucamithuniid ekam avadhili kilmamohitam 

— which Griffith neatly renders: 

‘‘ No fame be thine, for endless time, 

Because, base outcast, of tliy crime. 

• Whose cruel hand was fain to slny 

One of this gentle pair at pl.av.^’ 

This prophetic utterance of VYilinlki one might take as 
a later invention, since it occurs in an introductory 
canto which is regarded as an interpolation. But the 
fact remains, as wo shall s(M 3 anon, that this [s tlie only 
tune which the Indian Epic keeps Iiarning on, the one 
spirit which permeates the whole narrative. Indeed, 
the Epic narrative is not the bardic Rama-story only, but 
admirably done up with this one end in view' by a 
harmonious combination of Narada’s Rama-story and 
other episodes, all draAvn from the great Indian stock of 
legends and exquisitely inteiuvoven. That the Epic 
narrative and the bardic Rama-story are not the same is 

^ Dasarfttlia Jiltakn, No 401. Tho moral verses, quoted from ilie Canonical 
Jfltaka Book, nro cither identieal vvilli or similar to those in tho Bannlyann, Bk. II 
Canto lOo. 

35 
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clearly stated in the introductory cantos (Jik. I, Cantos 
II & III). Here, at any rate, lies the answer why there 
should he two tables of contents instead of one ; one 
table for Narada’s story (in Canto I, Bk. I) and another 
for Valmiki’s narrative in Canto III of the same Book. 

In this second table there is mention of certain topics 
which are handled along with others in tlie Bal<i and the 
Uttarakanda, and so far as the Uttarakilnda is concerned, 
it contains only one topic of the table, the banishment 
of Sita, and its other details are not indicated in the 
table. In this table the item “ banishment of Sitil comes 
just after the item ‘‘discharge of the legions.’' Now, the 
discharge of the legions marks the close of the flth J^ook, 
which just precedes the IJttarakilnda. The Uttarakanda, 
it is strange to say, does not take up the thread of tlic 
narrative, i.^., the banishment of Sita, until after its first 
43 cantos, which are digressions devoted to e\:traneous 
matters abounding in popular and mystical notions about 
the cycles of time, the origin of the llTksasas and so forth. 
I think hero is sufficient reason to b(dieve that there was 
some 1)asic fact which was wrought into a ])rodigious 
structure of fancy and mysticism.’ 

To wind up, I take the Uttarakanda, as a vvhohj to be 
an interpolation except certain cantos or portions 
which relate to Sita’s banisliment and its sequel. Simi- 
larly the introductory cantos, a few mythological legends 
ascribed to Viswamitra and th(i passages where there is an 
attempt to prove that Valmiki was a contemporary of 
Rama may be left out of consideration. The question of 
interpolations can partly be settled l)y a careful com- 
parison of the existing recensions of the Ramayana. The 
interpolations, wherever they occur, are to be regarded 
as the work of some unknown Indian Pisistriitus. The 
rhapsodists wlio mingled their own songs with tlie Epic 

Tho points arc disi'iissod in det.ul iu coiiuoxioii with lli*3tuncal approach. 
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must also be allowed a share in the growth of the original 
poem to its present dimensions. These later additions 
have their own value and historical importance.^ But the 
final (piestion of interpolation cannot he settled Avithout 
a close study of Vrilmiki himself. Hence the question 
arises — who was Valmlki and Avhat was he ? 

Prof. Wilson, in his Specimens of the Hindu Theatre^ 
Vol. T, p. has gathered the folloAving information 
regarding Valmlki: ‘‘ Valmiki was the son of Varuna, 
the regent of tlie Av?iters, one of Avhose names is Prachetas. 
According 1o the Adhyatma Ramfiyana the sage, although 
a Prahmau by birth, associa,ted with forc'sters and robbers, 
attacking on one occasion the scAam RJshis. They expostu- 
laiorl witli him siiccc^ssfiilly, and fanglit him tlie mantra of 
Jiama reverscHl, or l\lnvd Mara^ in tln^ inaudible repetition 
of which h(* r(Mnained iminovablo for thousands of A^ears, 
so that wIk'ii the sag(^s returned to the same spot, they 
found him still there converted into a Valmlk or ant-hill, 
by the nests of the termites, AAdience his name of Valmiki.’’ 

1'he cuiTcnt- popular tradition about Valmlki is very 
much the same except that it attributes his conversion to the 
instrumentality of Narada instead of to tliat of seven Risis. 
Thus popular tradition and the Yogavasistha Ramayana 
representing Valmlki as a sago turned from a robber seek 
only to sing the glory and the chastening influence of the 
name Rama. They recognise by his quondam name 
Ratnfikara, i.^., “Treasure-Mine,” that spiritual faculties 
lie dormant even in the hardened soul of a criminal and 
high- way robber, and that the vsoul can be aAvakened to 
conscience by the proper exhortation of a sadguru. They 
also inculcate that complete transformation of the soul 
is possible only by the redeeming power of faith, that 
the alabaster of sin can only drop off by the sAveet name 
of th('. Lord — Rama, Rama. The fanciful derivation of 


^ The points aro discnssetl in detail in connexion with Historical approach. 
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the name Valmiki from vahnlk or ant-hill is intended 
only to emphasize the rigid austerity of the sage. 

An earlier and less exaggerated account of his life 
can be gleaned from the Bala and Uttarakandas, the 
Books which we have, with certain reservations, put down 
as interpolations. In the introductory cantos of Bk. I 
and in the cantos of Uttarakanda where the slorv of 

* • V 

Bama-Sita is continued, we perceive throughout a deli- 
berate attempt to ])rove that Valmiki was a contemporary 
of llama in that hi. ipic is stated to have been brought to 
a close a few sears alter llama’s return from exile, and 
this is the one fact which sharply distinguishes the earlier 
account from the modern Indian tradition, especially 
current in Bengal, that the llamayana was composed 60 
thousand years before llama, liam na hole Itlmayan^ 

“ Eamayaiia when Hama was not,” a proverbial satire 
on chimerical speculations. Although the accounts in 
the Bala and U ttarakfiudas complete each other and 
partly coincide, a distinction is to be made with regard 
to the motive in each. The Bala Kanda seems more 
concerned with the genesis of the Epic, and the Uttara- 
kanda more concerned with its recital throughout the 
woidd. I proceed to summarise from these two Kiindas 
all the main facts that can be gathered about Valmiki. 
Eirst, as to the Balakfinda : — 

Valmiki is introduced as a gifted saint who lived with 
Bharadvaja and other pupils in the solitude of a beautiful 
hermitage, situated not far from Ayodhya, in the sequestered 
valley of the Tamasa and the Ganges. He received from 
Narada the outline of a Rama-story representing Rama 
as an ideal man, adorned with all the qualities of head 
and heart. After having finished his bath in the Tamasa, 
he chanced to see in the adjoining forest a pair of Krauheas 
at play with each other. Suddenly a cruel fowler shot 
a» arrow that pierced the male bird. The Krauncl wa§ 
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disconsolate and Litterly mourned the tragic separation 
from her mate. This painful sight moved the heart of 
Valmiki, and tlie impious act of the fowler kindled 
wrath in him and with a mingled Reeling of intense 
sympathy and disgust he burst forth quite unconsciously 
into a poetic utterance, a pronouncement of curse 
on the fowler. Returning to liis cottage he brooded 
over the pathetic incident and mused on the sloka that 
had expressed his shock of grief. In this psychological 
moment the poetic vision dawned upon his mind. 
The inspiration came from Bralima himself, urging 
him to convey the truth and pointing out the Raina- 
story as the proper vehicle. Accordingly he set to weave 
the instructive narrative of the llamayana out of the 
Rama-story with which he combined many other legends, 
told by the holy sages of old. Wlien he finished his 
work, he became anxious to see it recited all over the 
world. In such a moment the twins Kusa and Lava, 
who were living under his protection, happened to come 
to him. In this princely pair of graceful voice, he found 
the first rhapsodists to whom he entrusted the task to 
recite his heroic song. 

in tranquil shades where sages throng 

Where the good resort, in lowly liome and royal court.’^ 

Kusilava carried out the task to the satisfaction of the 
master by whom they had been trained. This unheard 
of heroic song appealed to all and was received with 
favour wherever it was chanted, even in the royal court 
of Rama himself. 

Next, as to the Uttarakanda, Valmiki received with 
a fatherly affection the forsaken Sita in his hermitage, 
where she had been helplessly banished. There she gave 
birth to the princely twins Kusa and Lava, who by a 
singular fortune, were brought up under his saintly 
care. They were trained to recite the Ramayaiia, 
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and when Rama ])(n*forme(l 'A\e Horse-sacvifico, Valmiki, 
accompanied liy the twin rhapsodisis, visited Ayodliya, 
where the prine(dy singers drew the tears of the court 
by singing of the si range fate to wliitdi ilioir mother the 
innocent Sitil hod been a victim. 

Th is is nil the information we hav(^ of Valmiki from 
the two Ivandas of th(^ Itafnayana, and all tliat we liave 
known may !)(' summed up in a lirn* — that Valmiki was 
a Rrahman, an ascetic, a saint,, a seer and, ahovi^ all, a 
poet. Tlu'se are the main facts of Valmiki’s luograpliy, 
which hav(5 no meaning whatever except Avhen studied in 
connection with the liistoryof his inner life--his mind and 
thought, revealed in his epoch-making Avoi*k. 

If we judge of his personal history from his poem 
and from his poem alone, we may he involved in uncer- 
tainty in every detail, hut tliere is one statement which 
can sur(*lv bo voiichsah^d as certain, that he was a 
man Avith all his good qualities and limitations. 

Idle j)opul ar belief that llama was an avatara seems 
to havi' been gaining ground in the lime of Valmiki, and 
it Avas through the agency of the rhapsodists that this 
belief aa7is fast assuming a theocratic character. In spite 
of the unavoidable influence of the existing ballads 
deifying Riima, Valmiki Avas one of the many sages of 
popular tradition Avhosi^ standpoint Avas pre-eminently 
human. lie Avas anxious to represent Rama more as 
an ideal man than as a god incarnate; at any rate he 
emphasized mainly the human side of Rama’s personality. 
Wherever ho had to portray Rama’s character, he was 
careful to safeguard his oavu position by comparing liim 
and not idenflfybig him Avith all that is knoAvn as the 
most potent among natural forces, or Avith the highest 
in nature. As a matter of fact, he ahvays employed in 
such cases th(' particle AAdiich means like unto. 

Let us take a fcAA^ instances. In Canto 1 , Bk. II, Riima 
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and his three brothers are all said to have sprung from 
King Dasaratha and to have clung round their affection- 
ate father like four arms. Tliis conception underwent 
a change at tlio hands of tlic rhapsodists who pictured 
the sons of Dasaratha as the four portions ot* tlui sub- 
stance of Visnu, the four-armed god, separately incar- 
nated. Tn the same Canto, llama is said to have become 
among men as good as the s(df-sprung God (Svayam- 
bliuriva Ijlintanam babhuva gunavattarali). Again llama 
is spoken of as being, in wisdom, like Briliaspati, and in 
strengtli, like SacTpati, who shone in virtue as the sun 
shines gloriously with liis rays, and slioue, indeed, with 
all the virtues, like unto the Lord of tlie Universe, and 
him (lie world might claim as its lord (LokanalhopamaTii 
natham akilmayata mediuj). In the same Avay and in 
tile same (kinto, Bharata and Satruglnui are likcnnal to the 
great Indra and Varuna (j\rah(mdra-Varun6pamau). It 
may bo noticed that tin; Benares rectmsion of tlie Bama- 
yana is wanting in that sloka of the Bombay bklition 
where the ete^rnal Visnu is representcal as promising to 
descend into the world of nnm, in rc'sjionse to (he ])rayer 
of the distressed gods who liad ajipeah'd (o him for the 
destruction of Bavaua. In fact, A\e me(d uitli a clcviror 
statement from Valmi'ki in tlie Sixlh Book, llTth Canto, 
Bombay Edition, proving that lie considered Bama to lie 
a man, for in r(',ply to Brahma who came to lannind him 
of liis divine origin and former ])Osilion as tlu^ I^wd of the 
Universe, Baina is made to say : — 

Atinantiiii iniiiiiisarii nuiiiyc llaniaiii Diisjiralliriiinajaih | 

So’liaih Yasea Yatascrihaih ))liai»avumstad hravJiii nio|| 
i.e., “I consider mys(df to bo a man, Jlama the son of 
Dasaratha. Wlio i*eally J am, and from whom I hav(5 
been, O Lord, tell me (only) that.’’ 

Thus the tavsk of Valmiki seems to have been to bring 
out Avhat moral perfection man may reach or what ethical 
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and social ideals man may pursue, by purely human 
strength (parfikrama). Himself a man, Valmiki naturally 
viewed things as man, and what is more, as a moral man. 
To be a moral man and not a man only, wliat are the 
principles to follow and what are the duties and obligations 
to fulfil ? Valmiki’s reply is, one must be a whole man, 
who should be judged in his relations with his own past 
tradition, present education, family connection, social 
environment and public duties and religion. He must 
not be under the control of time and fate. In order to 
distinguish him from animals and from men in the 
lower stage of civilisation, he should conform to a standard 
of conduct, he should bo afmavan, self-reliant, having 
powers to control himself. This standard of Dharma 
which he has to conforn: to must be such as not to con- 
flict with the general dictates of conscience, the estab- 
lished usage of a civic society and the higher principles 
of religion. He must have to act in accordance with this 
principle, whatever walks of life ho may be in, and stand 
by and die for that principle. All this Valmiki seeks to 
illustrate by his description of the slaughter of the demons 
who had menaced the religious life of the hermits. The 
episode of Surpanakha in the xiranyakanda serves also 
to bear out this view-point of Valmiki. Surpanakha, 
the winnoAv-nailed sister of Havana, impelled by her 
animal instincts aiid with all the aauIos and witchcraft of 
a savage, had dared to encroach on the rights of Sita, by 
virtue of which she could expect that her lord would 
always be devoted to her, and to impose her barbaric ideal 
on the Aryan civilisation. Surpanakha sought the favour 
of Rama in the presence of his wife, and when asked to 
court the love of Laksmana, his younger brother, she ran 
to him, Avho again referred him back to Rama and again 
she came back to Rama in utter disregard of all the 
decorum of female modesty. In spite of her being told 
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that he could not oblige her as he was already married, 
she persisted by the boast of her wild beauty to prevail 
upon Rama. When all her gentle persuasion failed, 
she had recourse to threats. Nevertheless, she was 
rejected ; and when she fell upon Sita with her demoniac 
fury and anaryaA\k^ grudge, Rama was made to utter 
the following command : — 

“ Ne’er should we jest with creatures rude. 

Of savage race and wrathful mood. 

Think Lakshman, think how nearly slain 
My dear Videhan breathes again. 

Let not the hideous wretch escape 
Without a mark to mar her shape. 

Strike, lord of men, the monstrous fiend, 

Deformed, and foul, and evil-miened./’ 

Though Valmiki raised the scale of civilisation by 
setting up a high standard of morality and duty, and 
sharply contrasted the civilized man from the brute and 
the savage who are in a state of nature, he did not fail 
to impress the necessity of living in conformity with the 
simplicity of nature, and this simplicity is the one ex- 
pression which characterises the life of the poet and can 
furnish a key to the appreciation of his great poem : 
simplicity of conduct, simplicity of manners, simplicity 
of thought, mingled with the simplicity of words, diction, 
metre and all the rest. That which adds grace to the 
character of a person, man or woman, placed in high 
position is this one element, natural simplicity, i.^., 
simplicity with which we are all born. In the characters 
of Rama and Sita he has placed side by side the two 
aspects of life, contrasted as stern and simple, the one 
full of heavy responsibilities of public duty, the other 
sweet with the tender cares of a wife, which has a 
chastening influence on the husband and on which depends 
the domestic happiness of man. And so in his own life, 
36 
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we see the rigid austerity of a hermit, contrasted and 
harmonized with the simplicity of nature, as is evident 
from his vivid description of the hermit-life in the 
Aranyakai]3Lda. The contrast and harmony of the rigidity 
of religious life and the simplicity of nature is apparently 
a contradiction in terms. But how the austere mode of 
discipline could exist side by side with the tender 
emotions and the simple beauty of nature can well be 
illustrated by what Bama said at the sight of Agastya’s 
asrama : — 

How soft tlie leaves of every tree, 

How tame each bird and beast wo see I 
Soon the fair homo shall we behold 
Of that great hermit tranquil-soiiled. 

The deed the good Agastya wrought 

High fame throughout the world has brought : 

I see, 1 see his calm retreat 
That balms the pain of weary feet. 

Where white clouds rise from flames beneath, 

Where bark-coats lie with many a wreath. 

Where sylvan things, made gentle, throng. 

And every bird is loud in song.” 

This is what appeals naturally to the man who comes 
from the hot hubbub of town life to the quiet vicinage 
of a religious home in the forest. Again, when Rama 
and Sita had reached the Pancavati, attracted by its 
charm, Sita, the simple child of nature, true to her in- 
stinct, broke forth into the following utterance : — 

‘‘See, see this smooth and lovely glade 
Which flowery trees encircling shade : 

Do thou, beloved Lakshman rear 
A pleasant cot to lodge us here. 

I see beyond that feathery brake 
The gleaning of a lilied lake. 

Where flowers in sun-like glory throw 
Fresh odours from the wave below, 
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Agastya^s words now find we true, 

He told the charms which here we view. 


The spot is pure and pleasant : here 
Are multitudes of birds and doer. 

O Lakshman, with our father^s friend 
What happy hours we here shall spend 

We feel as if Valmiki himself had spoken through 
gentle Sita the very words which he himself would have 
uttered at the sight of the charming Indian forest. 
Verily, it is he, in whom there is srfch a simplicity, 
who can discern the purity of human soul when in tune 
with the whole of nature. In Canto II of Bk. I Valmiki 
is represented as expressing to his pupil Bharadvaja : — 
See pupil dear, this lovely sight, 

The smooth-floored shallow, pure and bright, 

With not a speck or shade to mar, 

And clear as good men’s bosoms are.’’ 

These words put into the mouth of Valmiki, occurring 
as they do in an introductory canto may not have been 
actually uttered hy him. Nevertheless, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the rhapsodists understood Valmiki out 
and out and fittingly ascribed them to liiru ; for, verily 
his was the good man’s heart, clear as the transparent 
water of the Tamasa, truly gifted was he Avith that boon 
of nature — simplicity, whereby he could have a clear 
perception of the divine. 

The Ramayana does not contain much information 
regarding the early years of Valmiki, but it may be 
surmised from his patriotic and minute account of Kosala 
with her capital Ayodhya, her benevolent ruler, her wise 
ministers, happy people and abundant riches, that he 
was an inhabitant of the country which he was never 
tired of painting in extravagant colours : — 

On Sarju’s bank, of ample size, 

The happy realm of Kosal lies, 
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With fertile length of fair champaigne 
And flocks and herds and wealth of grain. 

There, famous in her old renown, 

AyodhyS stands, the royal town. 

In bygone ages built and planned 
By sainted Mann’s princely hand. 

King Dasaratha, lofty souled. 

That city guarded and controlled 

As royal India, throned on high 
Rules his fair city in the sky. 

She seems a painted city, fair, 

With chess-board line and even square.” 

(Bk. I, Canto V.) 

At least Kosala seems to have been the country where 
he had spent the greater portion of his life. He certainly 
knew of a few other countries, e.g.^ Videha in the north ; 
Ahga, Magadha and Kasl in the east ; Sintlhu, Sauvira and 
Saurasthra in the west and the distant kingdom of 
Aswapati Kekaya in the north-west, and such other 
countries which were linked with Kosala by matrimonial 
alliances and bonds of friendship. He was probably 
educated at Taxila, the ancient seat of Brahmanical 
learning, where he had the good fortune of mastering the 
Vedas, together with all the auxiliary sciences and arts. 
At any rate, he appears to have been familiar with two 
routes whereby a person could travel from AyodhyS to 
Bsjagriba, the capital of Girivraja, perhaps the older 
name of Taksasila. Speaking of these two routes, Prof. 
Lassen in his Indische alterthumskunde, Vol. II, p. 624, 
points out that the one taken by the envoys despatched 
from AyodhyS was shorter than the route by which 
Prince Bharata returned from the kingdom of his 
maternal uncle Asvapati Kekaya in the Punjab. Although 
the existing recensions of the RamSya^ia differ to some 
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extent as to the enumeration of the principal stopping 
places of the roads, such an elaborate description of them 
as we obtain from Valmiki’s poem cannot be expected 
from a person who was not intimately acquainted with 
them. Perhaps he was engaged for a number of years as a 
councillor in the court of Ayodhyii, faithfully discharging 
the important function of a Judge and Jurist. At all 
events, there is no other inference to be drawn from the 
intimate knowledge which the Ramayana shows he 
possessed of the onerous duties of ministers and other 
functionaries of the state. The further proof to be 
adduced in support of our surmise is that he represented 
among the ministers of King Dasaratha those sages and 
saints, Vasisfha, Vamadeva, Jayanta, Vijaya, Dhristi, 
Siddhartha, Arthasadhaka, Dharmapala, Asoka, Jabala 
and Sumantra, whose views should be authoritative in the 
Indian treatises on morality, law and polity. 

The Ramayaiia abounds in descriptions of the duties 
of kings, which cannot but remind one of the teaching of 
Brihaspati, the views of whose school still survive in a 
Sutra, called after his name, and are rtferi-ed to in 
Kautilya’s Science of Polity as well as in the MahEbbarata. 
I am referring here to those passages where Valmiki 
enjoined that a king should, defying time and fate, be 
atmavm, and discharge all his duties with the one object, 
safeguarding the material and spiritual advantages of his 
people. Even if it bo not allowed that he held the post 
of a minister or a judge it cannot be denied that at least 
he was a citizen conversant with the art of government 
and juristic thought. 'J'his is corroborated by the 
central idea running through the Ramayapa, which is 
nothing but a juristic conception of right, u'idened in 
scope and utilized for a spiritual purpose. The s'loka 
“ Ma Isisada, etc.,” which was the starting point of the 
Epic teaches, if I rightly understand it, that we have no 
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business to encroach on the rights of others, even of the 
meanest things, to enjoy happiness in their own sphere 
and in their legitimate ways, and that any one who 
violates this rule is to be looked down upon as a base 
outcast and punishable by law. King Dasaratha shot an 
arrow at the Andhamuni’s son who came to draw water 
for quenching the thirst of his blind parents, mistaking 
the sound of the pitcher for the trumpet of a thirsty 
elephant. Although it was not a conscious crime of the 
king, he was cursed by the sorrowing parents that he 
must share the same fate.^ The underlying arguments 
with which Valmiki justifies the fateful curse is that 
Dasaratha interfered with the right of the blind family 
to live happily and suffered in consequence. Likewise 
was Surpanakha punished as she endeavoured to encroach 
on the conjugal right of Sita in tempting Rama to 
marry her. In the same way Ravaiia with his family and 
people went to destruction, because he had madly violated 
the divine right by which the princely pair in exile had 
sought to live in the Dandaka forest. That Valmiki's 
standpoint is Brahmanical and juristic is borne out by 
the fact that he, in spite of his teaching the dasakusala- 
karma, aJiiniHa and the rest, justified slaughter under 
unavoidable circumstances, e.y., in the case of Agastya 
(Bk. Ill, Canto 8), who devoured the demon Vatapi and 
killed his brother, although it was quite inconsistent with 
the hermit-life that viewed every creature with sympathy. 
Here Valmiki differed from the Jainas and the 
Buddhists who under no pretext gave sanction to an act 
of slaughter. Thus Valmiki explained Umsa as wrath 
without provocation [viua vairam raudrala, Bk. Ill, 
Canto 9, sloka i;. The expressions put into the mouth 


‘ KSmayana, Bk. II, « 63. The story is the samo as that of Sfima in the 
Sflma Jfttaka, No. 540, except that tho names of king, countries and rivors are 
different. Compare the verses in this J&taka with those in the KamAyana, 
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of Sita in this Canto may serve to bring out Valmiki’s 
position as to the import of ahimsa. Hearing that Hama 
had pledged himself to slay the raksasas who continu- 
ally disturbed the peaceful life of the hermits and were 
a constant source of terror to them, Sita tried to 
dissuade her lord in these words : — 

“ Mayst thou, fhus armed with sliaft and bow 
So dire a longing never hiow, 

As, when no hatred prompts the fray 
These giants of the wood to slay : 

For he who hills without offence 
Shall win hut little glory thence. 

The bow the warrior joys to bend 
Is lent him for a nobler end, 


The noblest gain from virtue spring? 

And virtue joy unending brings. 

All earthly blessings virtue sends ; 

On virtue all the world depends.^’ 

In the Ramayana we feel throughout a deep religious 
sense of duty, right and justice, of which the tone is 
intensely moral, and devoid of all subtleties of Anviksaki 
or speculative philosophy. A good common sense runs 
through his poetry. He has nowhere taken notice of 
the views of speculative philosophy except in the singular 
instance (Bk. II, Canto 109) where Jabala pretending to 
be a nmtxka^ tries to persuade Rama to return to his 
father’s capital Avith arguments drawn from a philosophy 
well known as Carvaka or Demoniac. And in vehemently 
criticising and reproaching Jabala, Rama only voiced the 
feeling of the poet who had no patience with the views 
of speculative philosophy which are far remote from 
common sentiments of mankind and which discredit by 
sophistry and false logic all established social and reli- 
gious institutions, based upon common sense. 

» A similar story of Socrates is noticed by Mr. Taylor in his “ Epicurus,” 
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Another distinctive feature which marks Villmlki out 
as a Brahman Jurist, liberal in principle, is that he 
places everywhere the society above the individual. At 
the same time, without disturbing the social order, he 
was ready to afford every scope for the free growth of 
the individual mind and character. Let us take two 
instances. First, in the story of Bisyasringa (Bk. I, 
Cantos 9, 10) Valmiki is not sorry that the princess 
Santa tempted the hermit’s son Risyasringa or that the 
latter being the son of a Brahman sage agreed to marry 
a Ksatriya lady to participate in all that concerned her 
lord, even in the homa sacrifice. He did not hesitate 
to urge the sage Vibha^iclaka to greet his daughter-in-law, 
although of the warrior caste. But he compelled Risya- 
srihga to undergo a rite of penance because he had 
left the hermitage in his fathei'’s absence and married 
without his father’s permission. Similarly in the case 
of Sita, Valmiki had no objection that she when rescued 
from Lanka, should go through the ordeal of fire, as a 
proof to society of her unsullied honour. Rama was 
satisfied and returned in course of time with his lady 
to Ayodhya, where they spent a few happy years. And 
when again she was banished at a most critical period 
of woman’s life, in order that the people might be pleased, 
Sita took counsel not to commit suicide thinking that 
patience was the greatest virtue of a woman and that it 
would have been rash on her part to kill herself with the 
future descendants who would continue the line of Baghu. 
But the poet was aware that there was a limit even to 
patience, and when Sita, being recalled by the general 
assembly of the people, v, as again asked to undergo the same 
fire-ordeal, the poet took up, as it were, the cause of Sita: — 
this time she must not submit, innocent and pure that she 
was, to the tyranny of the rule of the majority ; and if 
tl^e society did not appreciate goodness and was bent upon 
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crushing a guileless creature, the poet argued that she 
must bid good bye to this wicked world rather than sub- 
mit to its base tyranny ; that she must in such a case 
prove to the world by bravely facing death that soul ever 
triumphs over the body. She died, the Mother Earth 
opened up to receive in her bosom the dear child, the gods 
from heaven rained down flowers, and it was not till then 
that the foolish multitude appraised her for all she was 
worth, as in the parallel and more historical instances of 
the prophet of Nazareth and the wise Socrates of Athens. 

When Valmiki turned an ascetic, and under what 
circumstances it is difficult to say. It was probably 
following the usage of his time that he retired from 
the world at the third period to spend his closing years in 
the practice of penance and meditation. There is reason 
to believe that he built his hermitage in the vicinity of 
Kosala where, not far from tJie confluence of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, he conceived, developed and finished his 
epoch-making lliimayana. He lived in a time when the 
different Brahmauical settlements had been scattered over 
the country between the Gauges and the Godavari, and one 
need not be surprised that he had left the memoirs of 
his personal experiences in the vivid account of the 
wanderings of Kama from the hill of Citrakuta in the 
north to Janasthana, modern Nasik to the south ‘about 
seventy-five miles to the north-west of Bombay.’ He 
was perhaps not acquainted with that great trade-route 
extending from Kosala to Patitthana, modern Paithan, 
near the Godavari, — the Dakkhinapatha of which an 
interesting account, with its main stopping places, is to 
be found in the prologue to a Buddhist canonical Book of 
Poems, the Parayanavagga. He hnd no first-hand know- 
ledge of the countries that lay to the south of the Goda- 
vari. He has broadly distinguished them as Kiskindhya 
and Lanka, inhabited by two different races, the Monkeys 
37 
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and the Demons, differing in culture, character and reli- 
gion. As in the parallel instance of the Buddhist Vala- 
hassa Jataka, the women of Lanka, are denounced in the 
Ramayana as wanting in morality and female modesty. 
But as regards Kiskindhya, Valmiki recognises that her 
apish inhabitants had a strong political organisation, social 
order and Aryan faith. On the Avhole, his description of 
Kiskindhya and Lanka is to be regarded in the light of 
the following remarks of Prof. Griffith : — 

“ The people against whom Rtoia Avaged war are as 
the poem indicates in many places, different in origin, 
in civilisation, and in Avorship. from the Sanskrit Indians; 
but the poet of the Bamayaiia, in this respect like Homer 
who assigns to Troy customs, creeds and Avorsliip, similar 

to those of Greece, places in Ceylon 

names, habits and worship similar to those of Sanskrit 
India.” 

Thus the Bamayana has sufficient indication that 
Valmiki was a Brahman jurist and ascetic, whose life was 
spent Avithin the city Avails and the far off hermitage, the 
two centres of ellipse round which his whole life turned. 
His poem, though Avanting in the details of the daily life 
of the Hindu people at large, preserves a true picture of 
Hindu life at its best. Hoav long he lived none can tell, 
but he did not live in vain and surely lived long enough 
to enjoy that rightly won fame, predicted by Brahma in 
these words : — 

'' As long as in these firm set land 
The stream shall flow, the mountains stand. 

So long throughout the world, be sure, 

The great Raraayan shall endure. 

While the Ramayaii’s ancient strain 
Shall glorious in the earth remain. 

To higher spheres shalt thou arise 
And dwell with me above the skies. 



The Indigenous Banker of India 

BY 

B. Rama^chandra Ratt, M.A., F.R.E.S. (Lond.) 

The terms ‘ banks ’ and ‘ bankers * are quite modern 
but the profession is an old and time-honoured one. The 
word ‘ banck ’ was a German term signifying a joint- 
stock fund. The Italians succeeded in converting the 
name ‘ banck ’ into ‘ banco ’ meaning a heap of money or 
an accumulation of stock. The common derivation of 
the word ‘bank’ from the counter upon which the Italian 
money-changer was wont to lay out his stock, has been 
ridiculed by H. D. MacLeod on the ground that the 
Italian Money-changers as such were never called 
‘ Bancheiri ’ in the Middle Ages. Whatever might be 
the origin of the word ‘ bank ’ we see that the etymology 
of the word ‘ l)ank ’ suggests an origin which would trace 
the history of banking in Europe from the Middle Ages. 

The Meaning of Banh'mg , — Originally banking has 
had its origin in the eiTorts of individuals to supply certain 
primitive wants of an advancing community, namely, 
lending and receiving deposits. The process of satisfying 
these wants was by means of a few perfectly simple 
operations. But with the evolution of time, these indi- 
vidual wants sank into insignificance and the unforeseen, 
much disputed and ulterior effects of a Banking system 
have been recognised and these have been cited as some 
of the reasons for introducing a banking system in every 
modern community. The primary and original functions 
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of Banking, namely, lending and receiving deposits are 
still the important functions hut a great variety of services 
have been performed by banks and with the advent of 
specialisation due to the progress of society we And a 
diversity of banking operations. It has fallen to their 
lot to finance the country’s industries, to liquidate inter- 
national indebtedness, to manipulate the currency system 
and lastly to mobilise credit. H. T). MacLeod says the 
meaning of the word ‘ to bank ’ is to ‘‘ issue credit.” C. A. 
Conant describes the banker as a trustee of the money of 
his depositors and still more important tlian this is the 
fact that he is the trustee of the mechanism of credit 
for the entire community. Mr. G. D. Chisholm in an 
article on Scientific Banking in the June number of 
Journal of Institute of Bankers, 191S, says that the 
Banker is the trustee of the resources of otliers, that he 
is the trustee of the Nation’s security and that he is the 
trustee of the Nation’s material future.” From a simple 
dealer and broker in money the Banker has become “ the 
arbiter of a nation’s industrial organisation and even of 
the fate of nations” as C. A. Conant lias put it. 

The demlopment of Banking in Europe . — As C. A. 
Conant has proved the forerunners of “ modern Bankers 
were the individual money-changer, the Jewish money- 
lender and the Lombard banker.” As industry expanded 
by leaps and bounds and as centralised government 
emerged out of the welter of political chaos and as 
national life became organised the necessity for public 
banks arose. The Bank of Amsterdam rose to remedy 
the defects in the currency circulation of Holland. The 
Bank of England would nut have come so soon into 
existence but for the necessity to finance the Dutch Wars 
of William III. 

The origin of Banking in India , — Evidence is forth- 
coming in abundance that the business of banking was 
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thoroughly understood hy our ancestors and fairly practised 
by them. Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee in his work “ Public 
Administration of Ancient India’’ quotes from Gautama, 
Brihaspati, and Baudhayana verses which regulate 
the rate of interest on money loans. The Institutes of 
Manu give us rules as regarding the regulation of interest 
and the policy of loans. Kautilya also had some advice 
on these points in his Arthasastra. Prof. Rhys Davids 
in his book “ Buddhist India ” writes that “ letters of 
credit were of common use at that time.” Sir W. W. 
Hunter in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, has given us 
valuable information as to the way in which a private 
Banker sets up his business. The late ]Mr. B. M. Malabari 
the well-known South-tndian journalist and social re- 
former has given us some glimpses into the working of 
our indigenous system of banking in his “ Guzerat and 
the Guzeratis.” Sir Richard Temple, one of the finance 
ministers of the Indian Government, writing in the second 
number of the Journal of the Institute of Bunkers, testi- 
fies to the fact that banking laisiness was carried on by 
our ancients. He has estimated that the number of 
bankers is “ one hundred and eighteen thousand adult 
males of which some are money-changers. There are 
half-a-million villages and there are about two bankers 
to every village.” But no connected historical account 
of our indigenous ])anking system bus ever been written 
due to the paucity of materials. Secondly, no statistical 
information has ever been collected by our previous 
writers ; thirdly, the lack of political tranquility for a 
number of years must undoubtedly have told very 
severely on the hanking houses ; lastly, the Bankers plied 
also another occupation notably that of a merchant. The 
Banker qua Banker did not exist in the past. He is some- 
thing more than a mere banker. Strictly speaking, there 
are no indigenous ‘ bankers ’ in India, Men who are 
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called ^ Bankers ’ are either money-lenders, lending either 
upon landed security or other property or agricultural 
produce or else are ordinary merchants. The Hoondies 
are not used for ordinary purposes of banking but for 
conducting the great inland trade in agricultural produce 
and also in industrial products. Many of these Bankers 
held high political autJiority at the Moghul Courts and 
the advent of the British Rule has no doubt destroyed their 
political importance and prestige. The political influence 
of Jaget Seth and Umacband during Plassey days is well- 
known to readers of Indian history. The Seths of Madura 
also exerted much influence in the past history of the 
Southern part of Madras Presidency. The Nagerseths 
of Bengal ttnanced the local Nawabs. Tlie Peshwas were 
financed by these bankers. One Banislal Abhechand 
financed the Government of Bengal during the Great 
Sepoy IMutiny of 1857. The indigenous Banker continued 
his avocation undisturbed during the times of East India 
Company^s rule and although deprived of his political 
importance he was playing no mean role in financing the 
internal trade of India. It might be quite true that the 
pristine honesty and scrupulous regard for truth which 
were some of the salient features of the ancient indigen- 
ous banker might have been dimmed by the more mate- 
rialistic tendencies that have been introduced of late into 
the calm and placid atmospheres of our social life. Either 
this fact or the “ passing of the English Law of Bank- 
ruptcy has demoralised the Native Bankers of the Presi- 
dency Towns ” (Sir Richard Temple). 

Nature of the Business . — The private Bankers are 
known by various names in various parts of India. Their 
business is purely a family concern and hereditary in the 
family. It is more or less an ancestral occupation in the 
family. So banking business is conducted by a class. The 
father of the family is a banker. He transmits the 
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knowledge and good-will of his business to his son and so 
on. So the class has not been strengthened by the recruit- 
ment of fresh blood into the class. No new ideas take 
hold of the business-man. His conservatism is of course 
a strong asset and saves him from many a bad debt. He 
is a mere private capitalist. Many of these people own 
princely sums and a close scrutiny of the list of sub- 
scribers to the Indian War Loan will reveal the muni- 
ficent sums that have been invested by tliese individual 
bankers. They are averse to the principle of Joint-stock 
banking. They shun the light of publicity and refuse to 
publish figures revealing their business. They are 
generally vc^y courteous and indulge in gossiping to a 
certain extent. They entertain you on a variety of topics 
but they set a seal on their lips as soon as the drift of 
conversation turns to their private matters. But the one 
great distinction is that this private bank is always in 
the hands of one family. A man who originally starts the 
private Bank may be a good banker, financier and busi- 
ness-man but it does not always follow that his son, who 
in all likelihood and certainty will inherit this business, 
will be capable of running it. But the joint-stock Banks 
do not go from father to son but are always under 
efficient management. 

The Function of the Indigenous Banker . — He is a 
dealer and broker in capital. His main business is to 
lend money. It is not purely a case of personal secu- 
rity that he Avaiits but the indigenous banker is the 
most inquisitive of all mankind and the customer has 
to give him his free confidence. Since the loans are 
generally for performing social functions or other 
unproductive purposes he takes good care to take suffi- 
cient collateral securities to balance the amount of his 
loan. He deducts the interest beforehand and pays the 
outstanding balances to the customer. He takes care to 
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collect the debt by moutlily instalments. His rate of 
interest is often so high and he is so exacting in his levies 
that he has been utek-iianied the “ Indian Shylock.” But 
there has been a marked fall in the rate of interest due 
to competition from the Co-operative Credit Societies and 
the increase of stability and security due to British E-ule. 
The high rate of the rural Bankers is due to the worth- 
less security of the ryots on the one hand and the difficulty 
of collecting it has also to be reckoned by him. Again 
the financing of agriculture which is largely dependent 
on monsoon and which is only a seasonal occupation, 
means half-time occupation for money. Money is not 
employed all round the year and so it lias to earn a high 
rate of interest when it is employed. There is no attempt 
made to vindicate the usefulness of the village Mahajan 
or Rural l)anker in India. Sir T. Morison has proved 
that his existence does not harm the cultivator but it is 
in one sense a clear benefit to the Indian Ryot. He 
supplies the capital in doles and protects the Ryot from 
the rapacious hands of the landlord. Thanks to the Co- 
operative Credit Societies, the predominance of the Rural 
banker is fast decaying and he is being gradually under- 
mined. Mr. H. Wolff remarks that “ Co-operation brought 
money to many a thirsting spot for it, replaced hopeless 
insolvency by solvency, liberated many from the userer’s 
yoke and awoke many a Mahajan or Sowcar to find the 
fact that his occupation is gone.” As the co-operative 
societies gathered strength and began to work success- 
fully the Mahajan himself has been drawn into the 
vortex of the society. He supplies the capital as he finds 
better security and no risk when he lend.s money to the 
co-operative society. It has been recommended by high 
authorities that the co-operation of the Mahajan is to be 
enlisted because he is the only educated man knowing 
something about banking and if his services are enrolled 
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in the cause of the co-operative society, it will not only 
result in the elimination of a dangerous competitor and 
rival but will bring the aid of expert knowledge to a just 
cause. 

Comparison with the money -lendimj policy of the 
Western Banks . — The Commercial Banks of Europe do 
not grant loans for long periods and lock them up in an 
unrealizable asset. They always prefer "liquid assets/ 
In as much as deposits are liable to be called upon at 
any time, it is a suicidal policy on the part of the Banker 
to invest them on loans for long periods. “ All the 
assets of the Bank should be Avithin quick and easy con- 
trol of the Bank.” But the indigenous Banker of India 
does not conform his business to these principles. He 
lends to people on every kind of security preferably, 
land, real estate and jewellery. In as much as the work- 
ing capital is his own, he is not afraid of any run. 

Again the European Banker Avciglis each debt by 
itself, i.e.^ he grants a loan on sufficient collateral 
security placed in his hands but the indig(mous Indian 
banker balances good against bad debts. He distributes 
his risks among his various clients. When a higher and 
more tempting rate of interest is offered he willingly 
hazards the risk but of course he has the common sense 
to take some kind of security. So the necessity to write 
off bad debts is less urgent in the case of the European 
banker and the native b'nker though he does not Jose 
his capital, gets it locked up in real estate or other pro- 
perty, so for some time at least, there is a temporary 
diminution of capital with which the business is run. 
The indigenous baker does not understand that ‘"the 
banker should be a liveried stable-keeper who must keep 
his horse always ready for hire.’’ 

Again there is much truth in the sarcastic remark 
that the Indian Banker’s motive in granting loans is not 
38 
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a laudable one. He trades on the misfortunes of others, 
i.e., his clients, The client is pampered with fresh 
loans and loans upon loans till he is head and ears in 
debt. The only way to extricate himself from the money- 
lender’s clutches is to hid farewell to the mortgaged 
property. 

Another notable feature already alluded to is the 
close personal knowledge of the clients he insists upon 
having. He must satisfy himself as to the ways and 
means of the income of his client and he will insist 
on possessing some knowledge of the way in which the 
client spends his income. This prudent way of managing 
his business is a praiseworthy feature. 

The European Banker will not alloAV his reserves of 
gold to remain permanently higher than he considers 
necessary for the purpose of his business. To do so, 
would amount to neglecting to take a profit in his 
business which could be safely secured and that is a 
course which the banker does not adopt. When his 
reserves are in excess of his requirements, the Banker 
lowers the I’ate of discount, issues credit to a greater 
extent and sees his reserves gradually reduced to the 
amount below which he considers it unsafe to allow them 
to fall, i.e., ‘the apprehension limit’ as Bagehot u'ould 
put it. Owing to the ebb and flow of business there 
may be at times a superfluity of gold at the banks or the 
reserves may fall below the apprehension limit but the 
guiding principle is that the supply of the gold should 
be fuUy utilised. The indigenous Banker of India on 
the other hand lays much importance on the rate of 
interest and he would prefer to have the stock with him 
rather than lower the value of the wares which he places 
in the market. 

Money -changing . — The next important function of the 
indigenous banker of India is money-changing, i.e., the 
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exchanging of one kind of coin for another. The name 
‘ Poddar ’ was given to the Banker who specialised in this 
business. In the former times there were a variety of 
coins issued from a number of mints which numbered 
more than a hundred. These mints belonged to the 
different Native States and each state had a distinct coin 
of its own. It was calculated that 100 different coins of 
gold 300 of silver and 50 of copper did circulate at one 
time in India. The money-changers used the multifarious 
currency to their own advantage. The money-changers 
were the contractors in the Native States for the mint. 
Up till the year 1703 there was an endless trouble and 
disturbance due to the multiform Native coinage. With 
the unification of coinage in the year 1835 by the East 
India Company’s advocating the Silver Rupee as the 
standard coin, this lucrative source of profits has dis- 
appeared. 

Deposits . — The European Banker is more a borrower 
than a lender, i.e., he attracts much money in the shape 
of deposits part of Avhich he utilises in granting loans on 
overdrafts. Even while discounting bills of Exchange, 
the modern Banker gives the right to draw money on him 
and this takes the shape of a book credit with him. The 
customer can draAv a cheque to the full amount or may 
increase his current account balance with the Banker in 
order to draw upon it at a later date. Thus in the civi- 
lised communities where banking is fully known and 
practised, deposits arise in three ways, i.e., (1) by actual 
deposit of cash paid across the counter, (2) a loan may 
become a deposit, (3) the process of discounting bills of 
Exchange. Thus by these three ways the Banker suc- 
ceeds in making the community lend him so much money 
and it is with this borrowed Capital he does his business. 

The private Banker, i.e., the indigenous banker of 
India attracts very little money in the shape of deposits. 
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This is partly due to the fact that the ‘ banking habit ’ 
has not taken hold of the people as yet. He makes no 
attempt to attract deposits but he keeps the money that 
poor people generally entrust to him for safe custody. 
He pays the current rate of interest M^hich the Savings 
Banks or the Banks of his place may pay and there is the 
moral obligation on the part of this depositor that he 
should not make a call at any inconvenient time. Again 
there are some indigenous Bankers who in the beginning 
of their career take much care to attract deposits but as 
soon as they have built up a safe and lucrative business, 
they no longer care to burden themselves with the onerous 
duty of attracting deposits, and be in a position alw^ays 
to pay them at call. Those people consider the deposits 
more a source of hindrance than a help to them, so much 
so it has been asserted that some of the indigenous 
bankers have willed dowm to their successors never to 
take up this irksome business of attracting deposits. 
Again many of the indigenous bankers prefer to receive 
deposits from friends an‘d not from business men, i.e., 
they do not like to attract “ Commercial deposits.” Full 
well do they know that money from business people is 
liable to sudden, frequent and untimely calls. So the 
indigenous Banker does not make it a systematic policy 
on his part to advertise for deposits and attract the 
deposits by paying a stipulated rate of interest agreed to, 
at the beginning. Yet it would be quite wrong to assert 
as many have done, that he does not make use of others’ 
deposits. To a great extent, be depends for money on 
the contents of his own purse and if he is in need of 
money he goes to a fellow' Banker who lends him at 2 to 6 
per cent rate of interest. It is only in the last resort that 
they go to the Joint-Stock Banks for money. Again the 
indigenous Banking firm consists of two or three partners 
ftnd besides the original capital subscribed to, at the 
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beginning by the pai’tners,;they may deposit their surplus 
cash at the firm. Thus it is an abuse of facts to lay down 
that the indigenous banker does not depend on outside 
factors to deposit their cash. It is always their wish to 
be self-dependent and rely on their own purses rather 
than subject themselves to sudden liability by attracting 
deposits systematically as do the joint-stock banks. Not 
only is the reluctance of the indigenous bankers to receive 
deposits, mainly responsible to the absence of the ‘ bank- 
ing habit ’ on the part of the Indian people, but also the 
want of security in the past Avas operating against the 
growth and development of th(^ banking habit on tlie part 
of the people. The absence of the Savin gs Banks or other 
institutions to store up savings, tlie occurrence of famines, 
and the innate poverty of the people must have had also 
retarded the growth of capital in India. The rise of 
banking institutions and the tolerable security arising out 
of Pax Britannica has given a stimulus to the growth of 
deposits. 


Table shoicing the deposits and their groioth, 
(Statistical Tabic relating to Banks in India.) 


Year. 

Presidency 

Banks, 

Exchange 

Banks. 

Joint-Stock 

Banks. 

Total. 


Bs 

Ks, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1887 

11,0,000,000 

4,0,a)0,000 

1,0,000,000 

16,0,000,000 

1897 

12,0,000,000 

9,0, 000, (HX) 

0,0,000,000 

27,0,000,000 

1907 

31,0,000,000 

19,0,000,000 

U, 0,000, (XX) 

64,0,000,000 

1917 

75,0,000,000 ^ 

53,0,000,000 

32,0,000.000 

161,0,000,000 


Another curious phenomenon is the fact that the 
Indian people as a rule never draw cheques of any kind 
on the deposits they give to the Indigenous Bankers. 
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‘ It is a most extraordinary instance of the mutual distrust 
between man and man,’ says Sir Bichard Temple. But 
the habit of drawing cheques is slowly coming to favour. 
The depositors of the Indian Joint-Stock Banks now 
usually draw cheques for all large payments say hundred 
Rupees. The cheques are not so very popular because 
the agriculturists and the less enlightened people do not 
know how to draw it up and get it cashed duly. The 
fact that they are written in a foreign language stands in 
the way of their popularity. 

The “ Sooiidi ” business. It is a well known fact that 
all the banking transactions in India are exclusively in 
the hands of the trading classes especially in the interior 
of the country. They exchange funds by the well known 
device of a ‘ Hoondi.’ The word ‘ Hoondi ’ is a Persian 
word given to it by the Muhammadans. The ‘ Hoondi ’ 
is a bill of Exchange running for 41 days at Benares, 
Bombay, Lucknow, 01 days at Earackabad, 121 days at 
Lahore and Multan. The noticeable fact is that they are 
drawn for an odd number of days. The ‘ Hoondi ’ resem- 
bles a bill of Exchange and is drawn payable on the 11th, 
2l8t, 41st, 51st day of issue or so on as the case may be. 
Some of them are ‘ sight bills ’ and are known as ‘ Darsani 
Bills ’ but a great majority of the ‘ Hoondies ’ are drawn 
for long dates. The first of the three copies of the bill of 
Exchange is known as ‘ Khoka,’ the second of the three 
copies of the bill of Exchange is known as ‘ Penth,’ the 
third of the three copies of the bill of Exchange is known 
as “ Parpenth.” The rate of discount is known as 
‘ Hundiyana ’ and varies with the state of trade and the 
credit of the party. There are certain brokers, especially 
the Mooltani Bankers of Bombay whose main line of 
business is to deal in ‘ Hoondies ’ and they obtain hand- 
some profits amounting to several thousands of Rupees 
per year. The ‘ Hoondi ’ changes hands like a bill of 
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Exchange. The dishonouring of a ‘ Hoondi ’ is very 
rare. The ‘Hoondi’ bears an impressed stamp and is 
drawn up in the vernacular, formerly when the railway 
communications were not perfectly developed, the Bankers 
used to earn much money from this source. But now 
some other means of conveyance of money are resorted 
to and in Allahabad and other places tlie ‘ Hoondis ’ are on 
the decrease. The Indian Government plays an important^ 
part in supplying currency to finance internal trade. TJie 
Government possesses numerous treasuries, sub-treasuries 
and currency agencies in places where the branches of 
the Presidency Banks do not exist. The Govemment keeps 
the cash balances in these tills and when Rupees are 
wanted to finance the Jute harvests in Bengal, the Cotton 
and Ground-nut harvests of South India the Rupefjs are 
sent up-country. The peasants no doubt hoard some 
Rupees but the remaining come back again to railway 
bills or Government treasuries at head-quarters of the 
Districts. The Government maintains local currency 
chests and free transfers are made from Treasury balances 
to local currency chest while at the head-quarters a cor- 
responding transfer is made from the Currency chest to 
Treasury balances of the Government. T'hus a merchant 
at Mymensingli can obtain money there from the cur- 
rency chest by paying an equal amount in Calcutta into 
the currency Reserve. So the Currency Reserves play 
no small part in the distribution of circulating medium 
between the different parts of the country and obviates 
the necessity to remit coin. Yet it is the indigenous 
bankers’ money that finances largely the moving of the 
crops from the interior to the port towns and the loans 
of these bankers are repaid from funds obtained from 
the Banks later on. The total amount of ‘ Hoondis ’ 
drawn depends on the amount of internal trade. Mr. 
Shirras, a member of the Prices JSnquiry Committee and 
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now the present Director of Statistics, says, that the 
number of ‘Hoondis’ are on the increase but the 
‘ Hoondi ’ in the interior specially at Benares, Allahabad 
and Cawnpore, is becoming rarer and rarer and this has 
been attributed to the fact that there are available at 
present many cheaper and secure means of transferring 
money actually thus dispensing with the use of a 
‘ Hoondi.' 

Again the Indian merchants usually gave drafts upon 
any places in the world, upon Constantinople, upon the 
Levant, upon London, upon New York and San Fran- 
cisco. Those letters of credit “ Jawabi Hoondi ” and 
bills of Exchange are drawn after letters of advice are 
given for their being honoured by tlic foreign corres- 
pondents. 

JDiscouiifiiig Trade Bills . — The shroff or the indigenous 
Banker Acts also as the middlemen between the Presi- 
dency Banks and the Exchange Banks on the one side 
and the vast trading community on the other. He buys the 
trader’s bills at a high rate of discount for ready money 
and when he has not enough money to carry on his trans- 
actions he simply rediscounts these bills at tlie big banks. 
The Presidency Banks indulge in this sort of business 
because the shroff or private bankers’ endorsement makes 
the trader’s bill doubly secure and as the shroff himself 
takes good care as to the nature of tliese bills there is no 
danger arising to the Presidency Banks. Thus lie is 
performing the function of a bill-broker in tlie London 
Money Market. It has been written that keen competi- 
tion exists in Bombay for this kind of business and the 
profit arising out of the differences between the Presidency 
Bank rate and the shroff’s rate is gradually becoming 
smaller and smaller. But as in the London Money 
Market we do not meet Avith a uniform rate for the dis- 
counting of these trader’s bills by shroff's in the local 
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markets. In Bombay there are two sets of indigenous 
bankers, the Multani bankers who do the discounting 
business alone, the Marwari bankers who coml)ine bank- 
ing business Avith other kinds of business. The ‘ Mul- 
tani ’ bankers do pure banking business and discount the 
traders ’ ‘ Hoondies ’ drawn generally for 01 days or 91 
days at rates ranging from (5 to 9^ . Tliese bills are re- 
discounted at the Bank of Bombay and the difference 
between the lates constitutes the profit for them. The 
endorsement of the Native Banker is important and as 
such the trader has to pay this price. There is an 
Association of tlu) Multani Bankers Avliich regulates 
the discount rate in accordance with the Bank rate. 
There are about two-hundred members and a small 
Committee of five members and the president of the 
Association is the senior-most of these Bankers 
and tlie Association holds meetings on every Sunday 
and discusses common matters pertaining to all of 
them. 

Oilier functions than Banlcing , — It has been written 
already that the Banker qua Banker does not exist in 
India. The indigenous banker of India very generally 
combines business Avith trade or holds land or does com- 
mission business and very often in order to get rich quick 
he speculates heavily in all kinds of produce. He does 
mortgaging business AA'hich often involves him in litiga- 
tion The indigenous banker or the sliroff speculates 
in Government paper especially during the off season 
but rarely holds it or lends money on it. "" Some of the 
most desperate gambhu’s in the market of speculation 
are to be found mnong the Native Bankers of Western 
India” (Sir Richard Temple). 

At Cawnpore, the Native Bankers trade in money, 
cotton, grain, flour, and other articles. Some of them 
manage the flour mills and the sugar AAmrks. 

" 89 
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At Delhi, some of the hankers finance the goldsmiths 
and other skilled workers. ‘‘The banker of the East 
tries to adhere to the practices of the guild that are 
comparatively neglected by the great money-lenders of 
Europe and counts jewels among his means of trade, and 
not as objects to be kept in his safe. He makes sys- 
tematic advances to the goldsmiths and sells the goods 
himself. He tries to i efface the maker of the .goods he 
sells and poses as the actual producer.^’ Thus he plays 
both the r 61 es of a jeweller and banker at one and the 
same time. 

In Bombay, the Marwari Bankers deal with cotton 
seeds and shares and do much speculation in the value 
of these things. Instances of this sort of double deal- 
ings can be multiplied. Thus the general practice is 
that the indigenous banker rarely does pure banking 
business alone. 

One of the instances Avhich prove the trading 
instincts of the Marwari class is beautifully illustrated in 
the country of Mysore. In Mysore, the Marwari is 
likened to a ‘ Jew’ and a ‘Jap’ and the comparison holds 
good in many points, Jiike tlie Jew, the Marwari is a 
great stickler for interest. lie lends money generally for 
short periods and calculates interests at an exorbitant 
rate and pays the stipulated sum after deducting the 
interest beforehand. As soon as tlie prescribed period is 
over, he rarely extends days of grace and goes to the law 
court for prompt decree and settlements. He never 
grows sick of litigation and in many mofusil places the 
local contractors and merchants are first enticed by 
tempting offers and subsequent persecutions ruin them. 
He never lets go the opportunity which affords him the 
chance to settle securely and here he affords a striking 
resemblance to the ‘Jap.’ The ‘Jap’ is noAv trying to 
establish himself in the Cotton industry in Upper and the 
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Southern India, The ‘Jap’ has purchased the Lahore 
Cotton Mills, one of Lala Harikishen Lai’s concerns and 
he is trying to establish himself in the Tinnevally 
Cotton area. Even the Marwari Avomen seem to share 
these trade instincts along with their males as a 
sort of peculiar heritage. They do not share in that 
passionate liking for jewellery as the other Indian women 
possess. 

The 'present position of the Indigenous banker, 
— Thanks to the British Eule, a well administered 
government has given perfect security and with it the 
flow of foreign capital has taken place into India. 
Banks have been started on the model of European 
Joint-Stock Banks and the Joint-Stock principle has been 
extended to banking business. These banks have contri- 
buted to a great extent to minimise the importance 
and diminish tlie r6le played by the indigenous banker. 
The net- work of co-operative societies that have been 
springing up like so many armed soldiers out of 
Mineroa’s teeth lias ousted llie indigenous banker 
from his favoured post but still the village Mahajan 
or the Eural Banker holds his own though in a much 
less restricted sphere. The Co-operative Banks lend 
money only for production purposes and the impecu- 
nious man who has to borrow for social functions 
has been left to his mercy. Again the rate of interest 
has been drastically cut short. The former 25^ rate 
of interest has now been reduced to 12 or 15^ and 
this is telling very seriously on the rural bankers. The 
urban bankers have been unable to obtain even the 
little deposits that they used to attract before due to 
the opening of the branch banks. Their reluctance 
to finance manufacturing concerns ivhich are rapidly 
springing up must also go against them. The individual 
proprietary basis on which private banking has hitherto 
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been conducted must give place to joint-stock basis. 
Again the indigenous banker has done very little to 
manufacture credits money. Their bills of Exchange and 
“ Hoondies” are merely a species of mercantile exchange. 
They have never manufactured credit by the issue of 
notes. They have iievcn* financed manufactures on a 
large scale. If the essence of banking business consists 
chiefly to issue credit and to deal in credit operations, the 
indigenous bankers of India have done verv little with 
regards credit development beyond issuing letters of credit 
from one place to another. Deposit-holding and the increase 
of notes are alike credit operations and the indigenous 
banker has left both these sources of credit untapped. 
Finally one has to observe the direct and indirect services 
that a bank docs to the general community. Some of 
the most direct services the bank performs, are the 
provision of banking facilities for those wlio require them 
and the extension of these banking facilities by a net- 
work of branches and the bank also acts as the financial 
secretary to the customers. The indirect services are the 
providing of a sound and stable credit, by enabling the 
financial machinery of the country to run smoothly and 
by directing the country’s capital into the most profitable 
channels. The indigenous banker of India when weighed 
according to this standard will he found wanting. It can 
be asserted without doubt that with the exception of 
‘ Hoondi ’ business no other transaction of his produces a 
direct and cheap benefit to the community. Of course he 
is the only thrifty man in the community and the value 
of hij^ example might be taken as the one other service 
he is giving to the public. 

Again our indigenous banker is not a “ scientific 
banker.” A scientific banker should forbid speculation, 
refuse to support overtrading or over-investment. The 
indigenous banker violates all these functions. Not only 
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is he not a ‘scientific banker’ as understood in the modern 
sense of the term, but lie does not ])erform some of the 
elementary duties of Banker.- As Dunbar has said “to be 
a bank now at the present day an establishment must 
carry on the purchase of riglits to demand money in the 
future on securities and it must use in some form or other 
its own en^a^’enients for ilic paymoni of money upon 
demand.” The supreme r61e of the Western Banker in 
aiding production and stimulating the capabilities of 
the ‘captains of industries’ by tlieir timely monetary 
help is not a distinguishing feature in (he case of the 
indigenous l)anker of India. The Western Banker does 
not create capital out of nothing but (he control of 
capital is concentrated at the Bank and the bankers by 
means of judicious loans and cautious advances in one 
form or other enables the persons in Avhom lie has con- 
fidence to obtain the temporary use of capital. The 
Banker is under the strongest inducement to see that 
capital passes into the Jiand of those jiersons who are 
able to use it to the best advantage, 1^hc person 
who can use (japital to the greatest advantage will 
naturally be anxious to obtain it and will be in a position 
to pay for the facilities afforded liim and if the Banker 
makes an advance to a person Avho cannot use capital 
profitably he runs the risk of loss. The indigenous 
banker does not shrink from financing industries on 
the strength of industrial security provided ho is satisfied 
as to the fact that the business is carried on, on 
sound lines. But on the whole, theni is no facilita- 
ting of the profitable employment of capital on his 
part. 

As Bagehot remarks that “ the Rothchilds are great 
capitalists but not bankers” one must repeat the dictum 
that these indigenous bankers arc great capitalists but not 
bankers. 
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“A nation gets the banking system it deserves ” and 
it is a matter of sincere regret that India of the past rent 
by internecine warfare and political turmoil could give no 
free scope to the rapid growth and development of 
banking business. 



Kingship and Administration of Justice 
in the Jatakas 

BY 

Amakrsavar Thakur, M.A. 

The Jatakas — the stories of the past or the birth 
stories as they are popularly called give us an insight into 
the customs, manners, economic condition and adminis- 
tration of justice as prevailed in ancient India at the time 
in which they were written. They are fables no doubt 
but we cannot overlook the fact that fables have a special 
value of their own inasmuch as they reflect society in all 
its aspects and embody in themselves all kinds of popular 
beliefs and ideas in an unmodified foi-m. There ai’e indeed 
great difficulties in accepting the evidences supplied by 
them as undoubted truths and wliat we should do is to 
judge these in the light of others obtained from more 
authentic sources. These evidences are to be sifted and 
analysed between themselves and strengthened and 
corroborated by more reliable historical data. A paper 
li-jkcd into shape from a huge mass of fables might not 
stand sufficient scientific scrutiny but might open up a 
vista of the life lived by the ancients in India. 

Mayne observes — “Before society existed every man 
carried life in his hands. He was liable at any 
moment to be attacked in his person or his property and 
could only resist by over-powering his opponent. He 
generally did so by killing him. It was the simplest and 
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most effectual method. The maxim, a tooth for a tooth, 
an eye for an eye, a life for life though apparently rude, 
marks a distinct step towards criminal justice. The next 
step, viz,, the execution of these rules should be taken 
out of the iiands of individuals and entrusted to state 
officials was a very Ions? one and often was not taken for a 
long time/' The A^edas, the epics, the Purans and 
numerous books on TTindu polity all point to the stage 
when society had been well-formed, kingship had been 
instituted, public opinion had begun to act in an organised 
direction and individuals had left lighting between them- 
selves and had their dispute's decided f.y the state and its 
officials. In the first ])lace, in the Jatakas, as in other 
historically important treatises of ancient India, wo have 
a king. He is regarded as the fountain of justice. The 
modern system holds the king responsilile for the happiness 
and misery of his sulijects. AVe get similar references 
in many Jataka stories. In the Kurudhamma-Jataka we 
find mention of a dire famine in the kingdom of Kalinga 
on account of drought. The people were very much 
disturbed, they held the king responsible, approached him 
and said that it was for him to find means to redress the 
evils. In the Nalinika-Jiitaka also people under the 
stress of a famine gathered themselves together in the 
courtyard of the palace and reproached the king saying 
Your Majesty, for three years no rain has fallen from 
heaven and the whole kingdom is Imnit up and the 
people are suffering greatly; cause rain to fall -Dubbikkha- 
pi]ita manussi sannipatitva lajangane upakkosimsn, 
maharaja tini saiiivaccluiraiii devassa avassantassa sakala- 
rattham uddayhati, mantissa dukkliita devaiii vassapehi 
deva" ti. The evils that befall a country if the king 
does not properly look to its administration are pointed 
out in the Gaiidatindu- Jataka. Here the king and his 
councillors began to rule the country unrighteously. 
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The subjects bein^ oppressed by taxation fled from the 
stat(5 with tlieir wives and families and wandered in the 
forest like wild beasts. Where once stood villages, there 
now was none, and people through the fear of king’s 
men and robl)ers did not dare dwell in the villages but 
took to forest life.” By day they were plundered by 
king’s men and by night by robbers” — “diva rajapurisS 
vilumpanti rattim cora.” The Bodhisatta who was born 
as a tre(^-sprite came to their rescue and admonished the 
king in eleven stanzas and the king turned over a new 
leaf in his adtninistration. In the introduction to the 
Tesakuna-Jataka it is stated that when the kings are 
unrighteous, liis officers also become unrighteous — 
“ Maharaja ranna nilma dhammena rajjam karetabbaih, 
yasmim hi samaye rajano adhammika honti rajayuttapi 
tasmiih samaye adhammika honti” ti. The bad effects of 
unrighteous rule are also described clearly in the 
Mahabodhi-Jataka. Here it is stated that the inevit- 
able results of unjust rule are the drying up of the 
sources of revenue and the thinning away of the 
army. 

1'he king was at the head of administration and his 
principal business was to see that cases were rightly 
judged and thus to protect the good from the oppressions 
of the evil-minded. In the introduction to the Rajovada- 
Jataka it is stated that the king of Kosala after passing 
sentence in a very difficult case involving moral wrong 
saw the Master. The Master praised him very much for 
this act and said — “ Maharaja dhammena samena attavi- 
nicchayam nama kusalam saggamaggo esa — to judge a 
case with impartiality and justice is the right thing ; this 
is the way to Heaven.” For his protecting the good and 
punishing the wicked and thus keeping society in order, 
the king got a share of the produce of the fields. In the 
Kurudhamma-Jataka a man thinks in this Avay while in 
40 
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his paddy-field : — “ keds^ra maya raSno bhago 

d&tabbo — I shall have to pay the king’s dues from this 
heap of paddy.” It may be remarked here that in 
Sanskrit literature and law books the king is frequently 
called or the enjoyer of the sixth part of the 

gross produce from his subjects. The persons who were 
in charge of collecting the king’s dues are termed 
“ balisAdliaka” in the Jatakas. 

The king was to administer justice with an impartial 
mind unprejudiced by personal likes and dislikes, whims 
and fancies. In the Sumangala-Jataka, Sumangala, a 
park-keeper, killed a Paccekabuddha taking him for a 
deer. In apprehension of punishment he fled the country 
with his wife and children and remained incognito for a 
year. After a year he came and enquired of a minister 
if the king was appeased. The minister went to the king 
and spoke of Sumangala in many eulogistic terms but the 
king gave no I’eply. Sumangala understood that the 
king was still angry with him. He went away, came 
again after a year and requested the minister to put in a 
word in his behalf before the king. This time also he met 
with no better results. When he came for the third time 
after another year, the king spoke to him, pardoned him 
being convinced of his innocence and reinstated him in 
his former office. The minister one day asked the king 
why he kept silent when Sumangala was praised twice 
before him. The king replied: — “Tata ranua nama 
kuddhena sahasS. kind katum na vattati, tenaham pubbe 
tu^hl hutva tatiyavare Sumangale mama cittassa 
muduhhavam natva tarn pakkosApesin” ti rAjavattam 
kathento: — 

Bhus^ambi kuddhoti avekkbiyans 
na tSva danr am panayeyya issaro 
atthanaso appatirupam attano 
parabsa dukkhaXii blmaaxu udiraye 
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Yato ca jSneyya pasadam attano 
atthaih niyunjeyya parassa dukkatarh 
tadayam attlio ti sayatb avekkhiya 
ath’assa daiy’arh sadisaoi nivesaye 

Kajahatn amhi narapamadanam issaro 
sace pi kujjhami thapemi altanath 
nisidhayanto janatam tathavidharh 
panemi daiidam aoukampa yoniso ti 

The translatioa of the above extracts runs thus : — 
Dear Sir, it is wrong for a king to do anything hastily in 
anger ; therefore I was silent at first and in the third 
time when I knew I was appeased, I sent for Sumangala 
and so he spoke these stanzas to declare the duty of a 
king 

'' Conscious of an angry frown, 

Ne^er let king stretch out his rod 
Things unworthy of a man 
Then would follow from his nod. 

Conscious of a milder mood 
Let him judgments harsh decree 
When the case is understood 
Fix the proper penalty. 

King am I, my people’s lord, 

Anger shall not check my bent 
When to vice I take the sword 
Pity prompts the punishment.” 

The next thing for us to enquire is whether the people 
had any hand in the administration of the country. This 
cannot be known unless we know the position of the king 
in relation to his people. If the kingship be found to be 
elective in a large number of oases, it shows that the people 
were far advanced in civilization and competent to take 
part in the administration. Many Jatnka stories tell us of 
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the election of a king and of the power of the people. 
Thus the Jatakas also indicate that kingship by election was 
not an unusual conception in ancient India. In the PSdan- 
jali-Jataka, the king Brahniadatta of Benares had a son, 
Padanjali by name, an idle lazy loafer. By and by the 
king died. The ministers thought of making Padanjali 
king. They tested him as to his capacity in the following 
way. They seated the youth before them and decided a 
case wrongly. They adjudged something to the wrong 
owner and asked him if the case was rightly decided. The 
lad simply curled his lip. The ministers thought that the 
prince truly understood the case and were satisfied. Next 
day again they arranged another trial and this time they 
judged aright and on their asking the prince about the 
decision, he again curled his lip. The ministers now 
became convinced of his foolishness, gave up their inten- 
tion of enthroning him and made the chief adviser king. 
In the Gamanicanda-Jataka also after the death of a kinir 
his ministers assembled and thought over the matter of 
making the young prince, only 7 yesirs old, king. They 
tested him, were satisfied Avitli his qualities and he was 
enthroned. The story of the festal car (phussaratha) as 
mentioned in the Sonaka-Jataka is also of interest in this 
respect. Here the king of Benares died without an heir. 
His councillors met together and arranged a festal car 
to choose a king. They started the car saying “ rajara- 
hassa santikam gamissati’ti — Thou art to go to the man 
that is worthy to be a king.” fn the Sivi..Tataka the 
courtiers select the king. The idea of election has its 
place even in stories of beasts and birds. In the Nacca- 
Jataka the animals choose the lion as their king. In the 
Ulaka-Jataka the birds of the Himalaya think thus— 
“ among men there is a king and the beasts and the fish 
have one too, but amongst us birds there is no king ; we 
too should choose a king. Pix on some one tit to be set 
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in the king's place — manussesu raja pannayati, tatha 
catuppadesu c’ova macchesu ca, amhakam pan’antare raja 
nama n’atthi, appatissavaso iiclma na vattati, amha/kaih pi 
rajanam laddhum vattati, okam rajattbane thapetabbayut- 
takaih janatha” ti. Tlie reference to the election of a 
king is found in the Culla-siita-soma-Jataka as well. Here 
a king wants to abdicate his throne and recognises the 
right of the people to elect their king saying — ‘‘I am 
now nothing to you, choose a king of your ow^n — ahaih 
tnmlnlkarh kinci na homi, attano rajanam ganhatha”ti. 

That society was well formed, the people had an idea 
of constitution and that they understood the importance 
of well-organised administration is clear from the many 
references to voting affairs. In the introduction to the 
Susima-Jataka there is mention of a dispute regarding 
the distribution of alms, the disciples of Buddha being in 
favour of Buddha and his company and heretics in favour 
of the heretics. The disciples of the heretics voted for the 
heretics and the disciples of Buddha for Buddha and his 
friends. Then it was proposed to divide upon the question 
and accordingly they divided. Those who were for Buddha 
were in majority and consequently prevailed , over the 
minority — ‘‘ Sambahulaiii karissama’ti sambahulataya ka- 
taya Buddha-pamukhassa sanghassa dassama’ti vadanta 
yeva bahu jata tesanheva katha patitthasi.” In the 
introduction to the Kixsava-Jataka it is mentioned that 
there was a dispute regarding the gift of a perfumed robe. 
Some were in favour of giving it to Sariputta and some 
to Devadatta. They made a division and those who 
voted for Devadatta were in majority and thus he won 
the garment — “sambahulikain karoiitesu pi Devadattassa 
dassajna'ti vattaro bahu aliesum. Atha naih Devadattassa 
adamsu.” In the main story of the Uluka-Jataka it is 
seen that a bird made proclamation three times to all to 
the effect that votes would be taken in the matter of the 
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election of a king. There a bii’d made a speech and as he 
went on other birds granted him leave to speak — Atha 
eko saku^o sabbesam ajjhasaya-gaha^atthaih tikkhatturh 

saves! . ...Atha eko kako aha Atha nam anunnatattS 

sakuna ahamsu — so evarii anunnato aha, etc. We gather 
from some Jatakfis that often a number of judges would 
jointly try cases and it is i)ossible that in cases of differ- 
ence of opinion they came to decision by this voting 
system. 

The Jataka stories show that the king was not im- 
mune from punishment at the hands of his people if he 
ruled badly. The maxim “a king can do no wrong” 
was not, it seems, a faith with the people of the time. 
If the king derived his authority from the people, it was 
binding on him to keep them pleased by just administra- 
tion and righteous conduct. If he failed to do so it was 
natural for the people to rebel against him and try to 
dethrone him. Some of the Jatakas picture such a state 
of things. In the Manicora-.Tataka, a householder with 
his wife was going to a certain place. His wife was 
exquisitely beautiful. The king happened to see her 
in the way and became enamoured of her. The 
king could not smother his passion and thought 
of doing away with her husband. With that view 
he caused some of his men to drop his jewelled crest 
in the waggon of the householder, got him arrested 
as a thief and had him brought before himself for trial. 
The king ordered him to be beheaded. People became 
discontented, Sakka intervened and on the execution 
ground the head smitten off was that of the king. In the 
Kha^clahala-Jataka king Ekaraja being persuaded by his 
family priest and minister arranged a great sacrifice in 
which his son, wife and some other people were to be 
killed. The people rose against him, the minister was put 
to death, the king was made an outcast and his dwelling 
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was appointed outside the city. In the Mahasutasoraa- 
JSrtaka the story goes that a king u’as driven from the 
country for his propensity to eat human flesh. The 
Jataka stories are also not without indications that the 
wishes of the people had to be respected by the king. 
In the Vessantara-Jataka, Vessantara, a prince, made the 
gift of an elephant, which was supposed to be a great 
benefactor of the kingdom, to certain Brahmanas. The 
people became furious and peremptorily demanded of 
the king the banishment of the prince. The king thought 
for a moment not to obey the peoples’ voice (Nahaih 
Sivinarh vacana rajaputtam pabbajeyyath) but at last he 
had to yield to it and banish the prince from the kingdom. 

The king was helped in the discharge of the difficult 
duty of administration by his viceroy (uparsja), captain 
(senapati), councillors, judges and a family priest who, it 
seems, was the chief minister. The post of the ‘ uparaja ’ 
was very important and in most cases one of the princes, 
generally the eldest son of the king held it. So far as 
can be gathered from the Jatakas the scat of his office was 
in the kingdom itsedf and his business was to render help 
to the king in the transaction of all important affairs of 
the state. The post next in importance seems to be that 
of the ‘ senapati.’ The three very high posts as mentioned 
in the Tesakuna-Jataka are those of Mahasenagutta, 
Bha^dngarika and Senapati. The senapati was not in charge 
of the army only but often took part in the administration 
as we shall see later on. The councillors (amaccas) are 
mentioned as being lower in rank of service than the 
Senapati in the Culla-sutasoma-Jataka — “ Senapati pamu- 
khani asltiamaccasahassani — Eighty thousand councillors 
headed by the captain.” It may be said, however, that the 
councillors were the real pilots of the state as we fre- 
quently meet with passages in the Jatakas containing 
references to the necessity of appointing good councillors. 
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Of the five powers of the realm, councillors constitute one 
— “amaccabalan ca dighavu tatiyam vucoate balarii” 
(Tesakuna Jataka). The necessity of having councillors 
of wisdom and character is insisted on in the same Jataka. 
In the Cullaharhsa-Jataka the Great Being asks a king if 
his councillors are free from all stain — “Kacci bhoto 
ammaccesu doso koci va vijjati.” 

In the matter of ruling a kingdom kings were often 
advised by scholars. In one place the Master says to a 
king : — Etad eva acchariyarii yam pubbe rajtoo asab- 
bahnunam pi panditanaih vacanam sutva dhammena 
samena rajjarii karetva saggapadarh agamamsti’ti — It 
is indeed to be u ondered at that some former kings could 
rule the country with righteousness though they took 
counsel from scholars who were not all-wise/’ Sometimes, 
in the Jatakas, we read of kings appointing a minister 
who became his counsellor in matters temporal and spiri- 
tual (atthadbammanusasaka). These ministers or amaccas 
often judged cases — “Tasmiiii evarii dhammena rajjarii 
karente amaccapi dhammena eva voharaih vinicchiniihsu 
— as he ruled justly his ministers on their part were also 
just and administered justice ivith uprightness.” There 
might have been some distinction between an ordinary 
minister and one that ivied cases, as we frequently meet 
with the term vinicchayamacco ” (minister judge) as 
distinct from an ordinary “ ammacco.” In the Dhamma- 
ddhaja-Jataka the Senapati or captain is represented as a 
trying judge — ‘‘ Atite Baranasiyarh Yasapani nama raja 
rajjarii kilresi. Kalako nama assa senapati ahosi...Raja 
dhammena rajjarii kareti, Senapati pan’assa vinicchayarii 
karonto lancaih khadati, laiicarii gahetva asamika samike 
karoti — once upon a time Yasapani was king of Benares. 
Kalaka was his Senapati or captain. The king ruled 
righteously but his Senapati or captain while trying cases 
swallowed bribes and thus defrauded the rightful owners. 
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In many stories the family priest or ‘ Purohita ’ is men- 
tioned as a jud"(3 and it appears his functions Avere some- 
times those of a chief judi^e inasmuch as he enjoyed the 
power torevis(‘ the judgments passed by other judges. In 
the Aitareya Brahniana, Institutes of Vishnu, Apastamba 
and Gautama the appointment of a domestic priest is en- 
joined but his duties are mentioned as more or less of a 
religious character and not administrative. In the 
Mahabharat.i, Adiparva, Chap. 170, and in the ^antiparva 
we meet with passages to the effect tliat kings can govern 
the country safely for a long f ime with the co-operation of 
priests. In the Jatakas these priests do not only perform 
the religious duties for a king but often advise him in 
matters temporal and even act as judges and chief judges. 
In the Kirhchanda- Jataka the family priest acted as a judge 
— “ Purohito pan’assa lahcakhadako kutavinicchayiko ahosi 
— His priest took delight in taking bribes and gave false 
judgment.” In the Khandahala-Jataka the prince acted as 
a judge. In the Mahabodhi- Jataka four men were appoint- 
ed to judge cases in the king’s court and being greedy of 
money they dispossessed rightful owners. In some places 
the king himself is mentioned as acting as a judge and 
trying cases. Prom these various stories it appears that the 
king himself AAas the centre of authority which was often 
delegated to persons after his own choice. Thus we see 
that sometimes his ministers, sometimes his captain, 
sometimes his purohita, sometimes his son and sometimes 
other persons Avere, appointed judges by him. He seems 
to have kept to himself the right to revise their judg- 
ments and this right also often was vested in some other 
high officials of the state, generally the high priest and 
the prince. In the Dhammaddhaja-Jataka above referred 
to, the high priest who Avas none but the Bodhisatta 
revises the judgment of the captain — “ Atha ekadivasam 
vinicchaye parajito manusso baha paggahya kandamano 
41 * 
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vioicchayA. nikkhanto rSijiipatthanam gaccbantam Bodbi* 
sattam disva tassa padesn patitva tumhSdisesu nama 
aSmi ranuo atthmi ca dhammafi ea anusasantesu 
Kalakasenapati lauc;iiii gahetva asamike satnike karotl’ti 
attaoo parajitabhavaii) katbesi. Bodbisatto-karunnam 
uppadetva tarii gabetva vinicebayattbanaih agamiisi. 
Bodhisatto tam attarii pativiiiicchinitvft sainikam eva 
iSmikam akasi— one day one who bad lost suit was 
departing from the court Aveeping and stretching out his 
arms, when he fell iu with the Bodliisatta as he was going 
to pay respects to the king. Falling at his feet, the man 
cried out, telling how he had been defeated in his cause ; 
‘although such as you my lord, instruct the king in the 
things of this world and the next, the captain takes 
bribes and deceives rightful owners.’ The Bodhisatta 
pitied him, “ come my good fellow,” said he, “ I will give 
your property to you,” and he proceeded to the court- 
house and judged the case aright.’’ In the Khapdahala- 
Jataka the story is nearly the same ; here the family 
priest used to take bribes and mi.sjudged cases. In such 
a case the prince came to the rescue of the aggrieved 
person and revised the judgment of the priest. It may 
he gathered from the Jataka stories that the people were 
not kept off the scene of trial as we frequently meet with 
a passage “ Mahajano sadhukaram adasi — the spectators 
applauded” — in connection with good judgments. The 
judges were not men of good char.vcter always. As we 
'have seen, they often took bribes. In many cases, we see, 
on getting 'proofs of their dishonesty the king drove them 
away from the country after confiscating their properties. 
In some cases, however, they are depicted as getting spiri- 
tual punishment and suffering eternally in hell. The 
Bbilru-Jataka tells us of a king who was not above such 
corruption. Bere he was bribed by some heretics for pass- 
ing a decree in their favour. In the Kapvera- Jataka, it is 
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said, the governor of the city (nagaraguttika) took bribea 
and let a robber free. Some of the Jatakas say that those 
who revised the judgments of others correctly often pro- 
duced an impression on the king who in the interest of good 
rule and sound administration induced them to be perma- 
nent judges. Thus in the Mahabodhi-Jataka the Great 
Being revised the judgment of the four greedy judges and 
was appointed a permanent judge by the king. Though 
an ascetic, he with a view to doing good to the people ac- 
cepted the appointment and agreed to try eight cases 
daily. In the Khandahala-Jataka also the princ(! was 
made a permanent judge by the king after he had rightly 
revised the judgment of the unscrupulous judges. 

In villages the administration was carried on in res- 
pect of petty affairs by the headmen (gamabhojaka) 
under the supervision of the king. He tried petty cases 
only and any big case he had to report to the king for 
decision. I may quote the following passage from the 
Gamanicapda-Jiltaka — “ so gamabhojako pubbe dhammeha 
smena attam vinicchini, tena manussanam piyo ahosi, 
manapo, sampiyaymana c’assa manussa bahupanna-karaih 
aharimsu, tena adhirupo dhanaya yasasampanno ahosi, 
idani pana laucavittako hutva adhammena attam vinie- 
chinati, tena duggato kapano paudurogenabhibhuto, 
etc. — “ That village headman used once to deal justice 
impartially, so that men were pleased and delighted with 
him, and in their delight they gave him many a present. 
This is what made him handsome, rich and honoured. 
Now he loves to take bribes and his judgment is not fair; 
so he is poor, miserable and jaundiced.” In the Gahapati- 
JStaka we learn of a village headman of a very licentious 
character and of his being beaten by a householder for 
an improper conduct on his part. In the KulAvaka- 
Jataka the Bodhisatta was born as a Brahmana in a 
certain village. He formed a company of thirty good 
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men who all devoted themselves to the improvement of 
the village they lived in. The headman of the village 
thought — “when these men used to get drunk and com- 
mit murder and so forth, I used to make a lot of money 
out of them, not only on the price of their drink hut 
also by the lines and dues they paid.” He at once went 
to the king and brought a false charge of l obbery and 
theft against all of them. Without enquiry into their 
doings, the king commanded offhand that they should he 
trampled to death by elephant. The king, however, was 
persuaded to enquii’e into the matter, w'as convinced of 
their innocence and punished the village headman. In 
the Kharassara-Jataka, a minister Avas appointed headman 
of a border village. He privily incited robbers to carry 
off the tdxes collected for the king. His villainy was 
detected and the rascal Avas punished by the king. In 
the Rathalatthi-Jataka, the priest became the headman 
of a village. 

The Kutavanija-Jataka contains reference to cases 
being tried by an umpire if both the parties agreed. 

There were officers of the king to look to the peace 
of the country and trace and arrest culprits. TJiey were 
Nagaraguttika, Rajaduta, etc. These officers were called 
by the general name of Rajapurisa. The word Nagai a- 
guttika has been translated as “ Governor of the city,” 
but from a consideration of the duty lie does in the 
Ka^avera-Jataka, I am inclined to take him as the chief 
police officer. The Rajadutas seem to have been ordinary 
police officers. Of course, the Avord ‘ JJuta ’ means a 
messenger and the word ‘Dutakainma ’ is frequently used 
in the sense of ‘ doing errands,’ but that the ‘ Rajadutas ’ 
were police officers .seem probable from Avhat follows. 
Mention is made of a custom in the Gamanicaiida-Jataka 
by which the complainant Avithout the help of any Raja- 
purisa could conduct the person, against AA'hom he had 
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a grievance, to the royal court. T ]nay quote a passage 
from that Jataka to prove the point — ‘‘Tena hi ayain tc 
rajaduto, ehiti aha. Tesu pi janesu yaiii kihci sakkharaiii 
va kapalakhandam va ukkhipitva ’ ayam te rajaduto ehiti 
vutte yo na gacchati tassa rajanam karonti, etc. Then 
he (the com})lainant) said — Here is the king’s officer ; 
come along ! Now these people have a custom that they 
pickup a hit of stone or a potsherd and say — ‘‘Here 
is the king’s officer; come along! ” “If anv man refuses 
to go he is punished. We meet with the term ‘ Katta ’ 
ill the Vessantara-Jataka in connection with sending a 
message, but Avhether he was simply an agent or an 
officer is not known. 

In the Kulavaka-Jataka the story is told to the etfect 
that a case of summary trial by the king had to be re- 
vised subsequently after the matter was investigated into 
at the request of his minister. In the Rathalatthi-Jataka 
also the same state of things occurred. Here a priest 
brought a charge against certain carters. The king 
without investigating into the matter gave judgment in 
favour oF the priest. His minister asked him to investi- 
gate tirst and then to pass judgment. The king investi- 
gated into the matter and as a result of his investigation 
had to revise his own judgment. In many other Jatakas 
the kings are seen to give judgments on the strength of 
the allegations made by the complainant without giving 
any chance to the accused of clearing themselves. But 
some Jataka stories relate that proper investigations were 
carried on in some cases before trial. In the introduc- 
tion to the Manisukara-Jataka ne see that a false charge 
was brought against Gotama, ci::., the charge of mur- 
dering Siindari. On the king being informed of it he 
asked them as to wherein their suspicion lay. He bade 
his servants scour the city and made einiuiries through 
his officers. The real culprits were traced and the king 
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punished them for the commission of the murde]*. In 
the Tacasara-Jataka also the king investigated into the 
complaint, discovered the innocence of the persons falsely 
charged and then passed judgment. 

A point to consider in criminal cases is to see what 
constituted guilt. Was tlie mere act sufficient to establish 
guilt or Avas intention taken into consideration in deter- 
mining it ? Many Jataka stories emphasise the consi- 
deration of intention in ascertaining the nature of guilt. 
We have seen in the Sumangala-Jataka that Suman- 
gala killed a Paccekabuddha wiiliout, of course, any evil 
intention. On the king asking him why he did such 
an act, Sumangala explained the real circumstances — 
and said ^at he did it without any intention to commit 
crime — ‘’Nahani deva paecekabuddhaiii inarenii'ti maresim 
— Atha naiii raja tena hi ma bhayiti samassilsetva puna 
ujjanapalarh eva akasi — I did not intend to kill the 
Paccekabuddlia ; then the king said — ‘do not fear’ and 
made him his garden-keeper again.” In another Jataka 
a certain Avealthy man doubts if he is liable to be charged 
Avith theft. Another man consoles him by saying that 
without intention no one can he ])roclaim6‘d guilty of 
theft — turahakam tlieyyacittahi n’atthi, tena vina adinna- 
danam nama pannapetuih na sakka — you had no intention 
to commit thc'it and therefore the charge of theft cannot 
be laid against you." In the Gamanicaiula-Jataka a man 
is brought to the king’s tribunal for injuries done un- 
wittingly. The king holds the offender not guilty and 
acquits him. 

The modern theory of criminal justice gives much 
freedom to the accused. 'Hiey are distinctly at an ad- 
vantage as they are ]iot to prove their innocence. They 
are supposed to be innocent unless they are proved to 
be suiltv. The accused are not bound to make anv 
statement even. The whole responsibility of proving the 
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guilt lies practically on those who prosecute. The Jataka 
stories tell us nothing of the existence of any such 
theory as the presumption of innocence. We find the 
picture of a tinal scene in the Gijjha-Jataka. Here a 
merchant of Benares on his way to batlie saw some 
vultures in a very miserable state. Being moved, he 
gave them all possible comforts and practically saved their 
lives. The vultures out of gratitude to the merchant 
began to snatch ap ay clothes, finery and ornaments from 
other people and drop them in the yard of that merchant. 
The people told the king about the vultures plundering 
the city. The king asked them to catch one of the 
vultures and they did so. The vulture Avas brought before 
the king and the king examined him in this w^ay — 
‘ Tumhe nagaraih vilurnpitvil vatthadini ganhatha’ti. — ‘ Ama 
maharaja’ti — ‘ kassa dinnanfti — ‘ Baranasi-setthissa’ti. — 

‘Kimkaraiia’ti — ‘amhakaiii tena jivitam dinnan’ti— ‘ You 
rob our city and carry otf clothes and all sorts of things ^ — 
‘Yes sir’ — ‘Whom have they been given to?’ — 
merchant of Benares.’ — ‘Why have you done so? * — ‘He 
gave us once our lives.’ Then the king turned to the 
merchant and enquired if what the vulture said was true. 
The merchant replied in the affirmative and the stolen 
articles were returned to the respective owmers. Here the 
king asked the accused to explain his conduct and called 
in a witness to verify his statement. In the Gamapicanda- 
Jataka, the king heard both the complainant and the 
accused and asked the accused to establish his innocence 
by narrating the actual occurrences. 

The various Jataka stories convey to us tlu' idea that 
in respect of awarding punishment there W'as a complete 
lack of the sense of proportion on the part of those who 
were in charge of dealing justice. Even a simple case of 
theft was punishable with death attended with all sorts 
of horrible tortures. In the Gamanican^a-Jataka, above 
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referred to, the punishment laid down for telling a lie 
was the loss of the eyes and the tongue. In the Muga- 
pakkha-Jataka the punishment for a simple offence was 
one thousand strokes with barbed whips. We read from 
the Baka1)rahma-Jjitaka that physical tortures were often 
resorted ro in extracting confessions from the accused. 
The following lines occur therein : — ‘‘ Yatha nama dubbala- 
coro katipaye pahare labliitva va kirii aham eva coro 
asuko pi coro ti sabbe sahaye acikkliaiti etc. — As a timid 
thief after receiving a few blows says ‘ I am not the only 
thief, so and so are also thieves.’ Another cruel practice 
references to which are abundant in the datakas was that 
a culprit condemned to death was put to all manner of 
disgrace, torture and humiliation. He was often carried 
in a profession through the public streets, beaten all the 
while and being brought to the execution ground had 
the different parts of his body cut off and then impaled 
or smitten off with a sword. In the Cullaj)aduma- Jataka 
a robber guilty of high treason had his hands and feet, 
nose and ears cut off and then put to deatli. Thus the 
punishments were chiefly retributive and deterrent and 
not at all reformative. The modern tendency is to 
make all criminals useful members of the state by 
correcting them hut as we learn from all authoritative 
ancient Indian treatises on law and polity, the adminis- 
trators in their zeal to do good to the innocent public 
overshort the mark by treating the offenders in an 
inhuman manner and holding their lives too cheap. In 
this respect, it may he remarked, however, that ancient 
India was no exception to the other countries of tlie 
world, l^he gravity of a crime differs in different countries 
and in different ages. What the conscience of society 
takes to he a heinous crime at one time and visits with 
severe punishment is not thought to be so and is lightly 
passed off at another time. Theft was considered to be 
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a very despicable act and even a trivial case of it was 
attended with rigorous punishment not in a very remote 
time in England which prides itself on the possession of 
the most humane criminal code in the world. 

Another feature of criminal justice reference to which 
we get in the Jataka in more than one place seems to 
have been that importance and usefulness of the person 
Avhose guilt had been proved were to be taken into con- 
sideration in awarding punishment. In the Pabbatu- 
patthara-dataka, a courtier of a certain king intrigued 
in the harem and the king cann* to know all about it. 
He was convinced that both his queen and the courtier 
were guilty. He forgave them both thinking — “amacco 
pi me bahupakaro, ayam itthi j)i piya —the courtier is a 
very useful servant and the queen is also very dear to 
me.” In the Khantiva^uaiia-Jataka a very useful 
member of the court carried on intrigue with the queen. 
Both the parties were forgiven in consideration of their 
position. Por the same offence, it deserves mention 
here, in the Ekaraja-Jataka and Ghata-Jataka, two minis- 
ters, who perhaps were not so useful, were banished from 
the country. 

In many Jatakas mention is made of prisons (bandha- 
nagara) but we do not know Jiow the prisoners were 
kept there. Nor do we know how the period of imprison- 
ment was apportioned in accordance with the gravity 
of offence. That they were often released seems clear 
from a phrase in the Mugapakkha- Jataka — “assa nikkha- 
manakalo viya hoti — looking like a prisoner at the time 
of his release.” The Kusa-Jataka tells us that prisoners 
were released on festive occasions such as marriage in the 
royal family, etc. Here Okkaka, King of Kusavati, gave 
orders by means of drums for all prisoners to be released 
when the marriage ceremony of his son was settled — 
*‘Okkako kusavatirii gantva sabbabandhananimocapetva 
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kusarSjassa ana’ti bherin ciJrSpesi.” The Sutano-Jataka 
represents the king as having unbounded authority 
over the prisoners. Their life and death, as indicated 
by this Jataka, were in his hands. The king in order to 
save his own life sent one prisoner every day to a 
“ Takkha ” as his food. His minister encouraged him 
saying — “ ma cintayittha, bahii bandhanagare manussS’ti 
— Do not think, there are many men in the jail.” The 
effect was that the jail gradually became empty. 

I shall conclude my paper w'ith a word about legisla- 
tion. The question is who made the laws ? We do not 
get much light on this point from the Jatakas. We 
know so far that proclamation of royal edicts was made 
from time to time by beats of drums and like means. 
In the kusa-Jataka above referred to we hear of the 
proclamation of the command of the king by beating of 
drums. There is mention of public notices being given 
by beats of drums in the introduction to the Cullahamsa- 
Jataka. In the Bhuridatta-Jataka King Dhaturattha made 
a proclamation to the effect that the people would be 
punished if found guilty of committing an act prohibited 
by him. In the Tundila-Jataka, however, we see that 
the Bodhisatta caused a book of judgments to be written 
and said to a king— “By observing this book you will settle 
suits — Vinicchaye potthakam likhapetva imam potthakam 
olokenta attam tireyyatha.” In the Tesakuna-Jataka, the 
Great Being after admonishing the councillors said — 
“Evaih vinicchayam pavatfeyyatha’ti vinicchayadham- 
mam suvap^apatte likhapetva arannam pavisi — ‘ Execute 
justice’ and he had righteous judgment inscribed oh a 
golden plate and disappeared in the forest.” Erom such 
references it appears that there were some authorities also 
other than the king who made laws as occasions required. 
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H, Bruce Hannah. 

The mysteries enshrined in the Zodiac are many. Is 
6ne of them the mystery of Agni ? In a foot-note under 
the opening verse of H. H. Wilson’s Rig- Veda Sanhita 
it is stated that many etymologies have been devised 
to explain the meaning of the term Agni — most, he 
says, being obviously fanciful, though their import ex- 
presses the notions entertained by the ancient Indians of 
Agni’s character and functions. 

In his Science of Langnage Max Miiller tells us that 
Agni is sometimes found with Indra in the dual form 
Indragni — Indra being the god of the bright sky ; Agni the 
god of fire. When invoked together they become corre- 
lativ’e powers, and are conceived of as one joint deity. In 
one passage of the Rig-Veda (I, 109. 4) they are called 
AQvina, and they share several attributes of the 
A 9 vins, who, from one point of view, are the deified 
personification of the conception of correlativity running 
throughout all manifested Being. In this sense Indra 
and Agni are called brothers, and twins — also Vriahana, 
“ Bulls,” as the givers of rain; and, just as the A 9 vin 8 
are styled ihehagate, “ born here and there,” i.e., on 
opposite sides, e.g., in the East and in the West, or in 
Heaven and in the Air, so are Indra and Agni when 
invoked together. Compare the similar dualistic couples 
Indra and Varuna, the two Indras, the two Varunas, 
also Mitra and VSruna (pp. 613-616), » 
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Popularly, of course, Agni is understood as being the 
deified personification of Fire, visible and invisible — the 
lead, in this connection, having apparently been given 
by Max Muller. That great scholar’s method is now well 
known. First he formulates his “ Elements of Language,” 
his ‘‘ Principles of Etymology,” or any other arbitrary 
department of the Science of Language. Then he selects 
a word, from Greek or from Latin, from German, French, 
or English, or from Vedic, or Sanskrit, or Avestan ; and, 
after discoursing pleasantly upon its origins and develop- 
ments, he forces or insinuates it, s(»mehow or other, into 
the mould of his general theory — where, willy-nilly, it 
is supposed to find a place that has been prepared for it 
since the beginning of philological time. Thus, of Affiri, 
he declates outright — 

“ Agni, one of their principal gods, means clearly fire ; it is the 
same word as the Latin Hence we have a right to explain his 

other names, and all that is told of him, as originally meant for fire ” 
{Ibid, p. 5-22). 

But are we so sure that this is really so ? May it not 
be tliat Max Miiller’s explanation is much too obvious, 
direct, and superficial to be sound ? Has he not been 
adopting the easy course which lawyers have in view 
when they speak of the Ct/ pres doctrine ? Is he not 
simply taking Avhat is known as the line of least 
resistance ?” In short, is it absolutely impossible that 
here even this great authority has been led hopelessly 
astray by the fatal beckoning of a mere ignis fatuus ? 

From H. H. Wilson’s foot-note above referred to we 
get some interesting information — whence, indeed, it 
would seem possible to arrive at still more interesting 
conclusions, if only we ponder over some of his etymolo- 
gies in a spirit Avhich avoids the mistake of looking upon 
them as obviously fanciful.” Inter alia Wilson tells 
us that on Earth Agni is invoked as the first {(^gra) of 
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the gods. In Heaven he is the leader {agrani) of the 
host of the gods. He is the first-born of the gods. 

“ In these derivations, Agni is compounded, irregularly, out of 
)igra, first, and m, to lead. It is also derived from anga, body ; 
because he offers his own substance, in the lighting of the sacrificial 
fire.” 

In Varga II, 6, again, the name of the so-called jishi, 
Augiraa, is mentioned — obviouslj'^ as a punning play 
upon the name Agni. I n fact, it seems here to have 
been used as a synonym for Agni. 

Also, how Agni, who is one, eventually became many, 
i,e., how the alleged “ family ” of Priest-Poets known as 
the Ahgirases, came into existence, is the subject of an 
obscure legend supposed to be related by Markandeya to 
Yudhisthira {Note, p. 4). 

Another story tells how Atharmna (the name of 
another alleged “family” of Vedic Priest-Poets), also 
called Angiraa, was designated as Agni’s substitute 
{Note, p. 5). In this connection compare Athmvan. 
“He who tends the Pire ’’—the name for the “priest” 
throughout the later Avesta, but nowhere found in the 
Hathas. 

Hecalling all that we now know about the nature and 
origin of the Zodiac, about the A^edic Satras and their 
relation to the Samvatsara, about the origin of Brahma- 
nism in Kuru-land, and about the Vedas having been 
reduced to writing (in the form we now know them in) 
not earlier than Brahmana times, i.e., circa B. C. 800-600 
— their compilation and “ editing ” having unquestion- 
ably been under Brahmanistic control — do not these data 
supplied by Wilson (though he himself did not perceive 
their real bearings) give us an entirely different “ angle 
of vision ” from which to meditate over the problem of 
the etymology of a name such as Agni, and the real 
nature of the deified personification who goes by that 
name throughout the Mg-Veda as we have it ? No doubt 
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Agni was eventually associated with Fire-worship — 
but there is a good deal more than this behind the 
name. 

* In his Orioiiy the late Mr. Bri Gangadhar Tilak has a 
chapter on the word Agrahayana^ explaining that it is 
really descriptive of the Nakshatra Mrigashiraa in the 
days (say circa B.C. 4000) when the Winter Solstice 
{Brima) occurred on Phalguni full-moon day ; whence — 

“ We find that Mrigashiras has been designated by a name which, 
if properly understood, denotes that it was the first of the cycle of 
the Nakshatras, thus showing that the vernal equinox was once near 
it ” (p. 95). 

All this, to my mind, demonstrates that Agni was origin- 
ally the deified personification associated in remote times 
(say in round numbers B.C. 4000) with that Subdivison 
of the Zodiac where 3Irigashira8, or Agrahayana 
Rasi Vrishabhuy the Bull,” Greek TaurnSy Babylo- 
Assyrian Khar-Sidiy Romic Mes^Ra) is found — the Year 
then opening there in the Celestial Vasantay or Spring. 
Also, Angiras^ Atharvanay etc. — supposed to be the names 
of individual Vedic Jlishis and their descendants and 
successors in office — and also, with other similar names, 
representing all that really now remains as evidence 
in proof of the belief that the sTilda Aryas were ever 
in Sapta-Sindhavah at all— were originally nothing 
but designations descriptive of the duties or functions 
of divers individuals who, circa B. (\ 4000, performed the 
sacrificial ceremonies during the Satras which com- 
menced when, with the Vernal Equinox in MrigashiraSy 
the Year, or Samavatmray opened calendrically with 
Agrahayana. Hence Agrahayana was regarded as presid- 
ing over the Opening of the Year and of the Satray and 
eventually became personified and even deified under the 
name of Agni — his priests being known as the Agnirasesy 
or Ahgirasesy and Atharvanas of the Rig- Vedic hymns. The 
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rest is all explainable by reference to Brahmanistic edit- 
ing, and to those subtle changes in priestly or poetic or 
popular ideas and language which everywhere and always 
arise with the lapse of time. 

Modern Scholarship affects to regard the mentality 
and attainments of the remote Past with a smile of bene- 
volent superiority. Even Max Muller speaks of the 
“ childish way ” in which the minds of the early poets of 
the time spoken of in the llig-Veda strove to pierce beyond 
the limits of this finite world ” {Science of Language, 
p. 619). It is not, however, to Antiquity that I would 
feel inclined to repair, were I in search of a “ childish 
way ” of looking at things. 



Indo-Aryan Ethnic Origins 

JJY 

H. Buuce Hannah. 


Before tlie Rosy-Blond Aryas proper (sukla, svityam', 
entered India from the Central Asian side, coming 
directly from Zarah-Lake land (modern Seistan") and 
settling in Sapta-Sindhavah (molern Pan jab), India — 
not then known nnder that name — Avas inhabited, more or 
less ubiquitously, by a rudimentary, savage, and repul- 
sive black-comple.vioned ethnos who are generally called 
the Nisadas, or “ Aborigines.” The.se, moreover, were 
not the ethnos so frequently alluded to in early Vedic 
literature under tlie name of Dasyus. All along the 
Himalayan Tai-ai and Duars, however, this Nisadan type 
was very distinctly modified by a considerable influx of 
yellow- complexioned, slant-eyed, broad-and flat-feat«u*ed, 
brachyeephalic humanity from the Tilranian North — 
representatives, of course, of those Xanthochroi who, 
for incalculable ages, had been the main-stock in, 
and the autochthons of, that northernmost of the 
three principal zones into which, in an earlier paper, 
we arbitrarily divided the eastern hemisphere. These 
Yellow Polk seem to have been in greatest strength 
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in the regions now known as Nipal and Assam. 
Possibly they were to be foand elsewhere — e.g.^ in 
what are now styled Bengal and Orissa — though, arguing 
from the physiognomy of piesent day Bengalis and TJriyas, 
and from their respective legends and traditions, this 
hypothesis has not met with complete acceptance. Never- 
theless, I think it is baped, to some extent, on sound 
views: for even granting a subsequent “Aryan’’ influx 
which contributed to the modern physiognomy of these 
ethnoi, it need not upset the other hypothesis as 
applied to preceding conditions : while, as regards 
traditions and legends, the Bengalis have ever displayed 
an intense longing to be considered of Aryan descent — 
largely, no doubt, attributable to the fact that, at least 
from the time of King Adhisura {circa 11th century A.D.), 
they have enjoyed considerable appropriations of so-called 
“ Aryan” (really Madhya-desan) culture — and naturally 
their traditions and legends, if they have not in fact grown 
out of these longings and appropriations, have at least been 
highly coloured by them. Nor, must we omit to note that, 
in the 7th-8th centuries A.D., Tibet was a powerful State. 
Pree communication went on between her and Northern 
India : and, some time during A.D. 630-698, Srong-Tsan 
Gampo annexed Nipal, and actually occupied Tirhut; 
but in A.D. 703 both Nipal and India threw off the 
Tibetan yoke. Also, in this connection, the rise and 
survival of Kuch Bihar has surely some significa- 
tion. In short, all this must have had at least some! 
effect upon the ethnic constitution of Northern India, 
so far as it had in fact been subjected to Mongo- 
lian, and in particular Tibetan, dominance or even 
influence. 

Prom these main northern settlements of the yellow 
races, minor modifications of the general Nii^dan type 
subsequently resulted, though, of course, they became 
43 
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fainter and fainter the further south they extended. Ih 
any case, they were, for the most part, very remotely 
ancient. 

Then, in addition to this great yellow invasion, there 
was, in these remote pre- Aryan times, yet another. That 
was the advent from what we now call Central Asia of a 
mighty wave of the then extreme eastern representatives of 
the wide-spread Toklis, Wolf -Polk, Kassi, or Eusa Race. 
As already explained, these were originally the outcome 
of a huge amalgamation, long previously effected, 
between the autochthonous Xanthochroic main- stock in 
archaic Turania, and the equally aboriginal Melano- 
Leukochroic, or Dark- White, inhabitants of the Eastern 
regions of the Great Central Zone, mentioned «upra. At 
some unl^nown time long before B.C. 1161 (which latter 
date I shall recur to presently) they poured into “ India ” 
by those same north-western passes through which the 
iukla Aryas, followed by the non-Aryan JPancha- 
Janah, or “ Five 'J ribes,” and all western invaders 
afterwards, entered the country. The main flood found 
its way into the southern parts of the peninsula, and 
there, settling down and amalgamating with the local 
Nisadas, gave birth in course of time to the celebrated 
Draviilian Bace. Minor floods surged forth in other 
directions, eventually subsiding elsewhere — some, it is 
believed, even entering, and of course contributing to a 
further modification of the ethnic stock inhabiting the 
regions now called Bihilr and Bengal. 

Such, then, was the broad ethnographic aspect of 
“India” in pre-Aryan days — though of course, there 
were many special and local developments arising out of 
the general position. With these, however, we are not 
particularly concerned just now. 

In previous lectures and papers I have already 
sufficiently shown who the Aryas were, and how they came 
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to be inhabitants of the regions round about Lake Zarah. 
The word Zarah would seem itself to mean “ lake,” as it 
probably comes from the Avestan Zarayo, which has that 
signification. In later Saghian days {circa B.C. 600 et 
seq.), this region was inhabited by the people known to the 
Akhaimenidai as the Sarah- Angai, or Sara-Angai, usually 
written Sarangai, and sometimes Zarangai, or Angai of 
Zarah-Lake land. From these it got its name Sarangia, or 
Zarangia — subsequently, in Macedonian times, corrupted 
into Drangia, or Drangiana, owing, apparently, to a con- 
fusion of thought between the Persian letters dal and zdl. 
Possibly connected with Zarah is the old Vedic W’ord 
Sarasvati— the final s in Saras being the Aryan equivalent 
for the Avestan final h in Zarah. As a matter of fact, no 
less than 3, or possibly 4, Sarasvatis are traceable — one in 
Zarah-Lake land (Avestan Saruhraiti) ; another as a name 
applied to the upper Indus ; a third identifiable with the 
stream midway between the Satlaj and the Jamna, which 
once, with the Drishadvatl, formed the eastern boundary of 
BrabrnSvarta ; and a fourth was the Sarayu (the Brishad- 
vatl itself), or upper Ghaghra. Thus, by these several 
Sarasvatis, we seem to be enabled to follow the Aryas 
(so-called) in their successive migrations eastwards. 
Another idea which may conveniently be referred to here, 
is that enshrined in the expression “ Eivers’-Land,” 
apparently, with more or less definiteness, associated with 
these two principal home-lands of the Vedic Aryas — 
that round Zarah-Lake land, and that on or in the 
vicinity of the Indus — and suggested in the Airyanian 
(or at least later Avestan) name, HaptaSendu, 
and its Indo-Aryan equivalent Sapta-SindhavaJ}, ' notv 
more usually rendered the Panjdb. In subsequent 
remarks I shall make a submission regarding what 
I believe to have been the real historical source of 
this idea. 
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Now let us travel in thought to a distant and very 
different part of the world — to Khem, as she was flourish- 
ing in the 12th century, B.C. The glories of the 
renowned 18th Dynasty were a dream of the past. 
The 19th Dynasty, too, had run its course, ending in 
anarchy so great that no reliable data exist which 
enable us satisfactorily to decide whether Set-Nekht, 
the restorer of order, should be regarded as the 
last king of the 19th, or the first king of the 20th, 
Dynasty. 

In the days of the 18tli Dynasty — principally owing 
to the energy, enterprise, Avisdom, and military genius 
of Thothmes III (Conv. B. C. 1479 |^-1426 m) 
— Khem l^ad conquered the North, as far as the Euphrates, 
and incorporated it into her empire. But, since then, 
the warlike and ambitious Khatti, Kheta, or Hittites, 
had issued from the interior of Asia Minor, and had not 
only established their power throughout Naharlna, or the 
“ Rivers’-Land,” up by the Euphrates (the region between 
the Euphrates and Orontes, in what we now call northern 
Syria, was specifically known to the Romiu as NahaHn), 
but had also pushed their outposts far forward to 
the south. Hostilities between Khem and the Hittites 
had followed : but, in the reign of Seti I of the 19th 
Dynasty (Conv. B. 0. 1289-||J— 1209]"®, an agreement 
was arrived at Avhereby the Hittites recognised Khem’s 
imperial sway as far north as (roughly) the northern 
limits of Kharu, or Palestine, as it was afterwards called, 
or say as far north as the Dog River. Subsequently, 
however, in the 21st regnal year of Ramoses II (Conv. 
B. C. 1249^), the two high-contracting parties signed 
a Permanent Treaty of Peace. In this document the 
boundary between the two empires is nowhere demar- 
cated : but probably it confirmed the arrangement 
formerly arrived at by Seti I and Metella. Put shortly. 
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this was that Khem retained Kharu at least, while 
all northern Syria was , recognised either as in the 
possession of the Hittites, or as their legitimate sphere 
of influence. 

Time rolled on, and Khem became incredibly rich, 
though most of her wealth was mistakenly showered upon 
the then dominant priesthood of Amon. Indeed, so 
great was her seeming material prosperity, that the wliole 
outside Mediterranean World vibrated with the fact. 
Moreover, a radical change had come over the constitu- 
tion of her iigbting forces. Formerly the rank and file had 
been recruited from her own people — the Romiu. Now, 
they mostly, or largely, consisted of foreign mercenaries 
or other auxiliaries — principally Shardanian sea-rovers, 
Libyans from the west, and Negro levies from the south. 
All this was duly noted by Khem’s watchful enemies. 
In short, the idea became fixed in their minds that 
she and all her wealth might become theirs. They 
therefore determined to attempt her overthi*ow. At 
that time Meren-Ptah fConv. B. 0. 1201f^“— 1182*|*) 
sat upon the throne — an aged man, and therefore, as 
they deemed, decrepit and feckless. The first great 
assault was made upon the western rud of the Delta by 
the Libyans in the west, assisted by some sea-faring 
allies from the nations dwelling along the opposite, or 
Hanivuan (northern), limits of the Great Green Sea. 
It was delivered in B. C. IIQI’^IJ, the 6th regnal 
year of Meren-Ptah, who successfully repulsed it, thereby 
revealing his character and capacity under a surprising 
and most unwelcome light. 

In those days the Hittites were firmly established (as 
Avas thought) throughout Naharina and the northern 
parts of Syria. In virtue of the Peace concluded 
between Bameses II and Khet3,sar in B. C. 1249f^~, to 
which the Hittites seem to have remained pei-fectly true. 
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relations between them and Khem were entirely friendly. 
Amorites (a markedly Rosy-Blond ethnos) had always 
been everywhere throughout Khem’s original Northern 
Empire, from Naharln in the extreme north (and more 
espeeially in their old-time home-land there — Yadai), 
to Jezreel and Etam in the extreme south; but, 
about the time of Thothmes IV, as a result of the 
Hittite advance, they had become particularly strong 
in the Lebanon — with which, indeed, they eventually 
became specially identified, under the name of the 
“ Old Lions of the Lebanon.” Nevertheless, despite the 
repeated and very solid military successes of Thothmes 
III, they still remained in considerable force in and 
around the^ ancient haunts in the north — Yadai. Owing 
to the peace between Khem and the Hittites, they 
were obliged to keep fairly quiet; but in their hearts they 
cherished a seemingly undying animus against Khem 
— which showed itself openly in Meren-Ptah’s 3rd regnal 
year (B.C. 1199 H-®), when there occurred that rising 
in and around Jezreel, in the extreme south of Kharu, 
which Meren-Ptah had to suppress, and which really 
forms the subject-matter of the so-called “Israel” 
{Asr-a-al, or Yasr-a-al) stole. The Mitannians had 
long since vanished eastward beyond the Zagros, hut 
in their stead was a congeries of other communities, 
all under the suzerainty of the Hittites. Einally, in 
Keft, or Kaft — all along the ICilikian coast, and probably 
away back in the Kappadokian hinterland — dwelt a 
numerous, powerful, and highly civilised folk, formerly 
known to the Romiu as the Keftia, but then more 
commonly referred to as the JPura-SaliTt, or Pula-Satiu, 
i.e., the People of Pul, or Pur. Though an inland 
community, and strong and well-organised in a military 
sense, they also, as we have seen, possessed a consi- 
derable stretch of coastland. Thus, they were also 
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a maritime race. Indeed, they appear to have been the 
head and front of the Sea-roving Communities of those 
times : so much so, in fact, that not only did their name 
become generic in that connection, but it is not impossible 
that it was really the historical etymon out of which 
eventually arose that vague and mysterious designation 
(not a rat?^-name) which “ Scholarship” has so long, with- 
out definitely understanding it, associated with early 
Greek origins — the FelasgoL All this can be enquired 
into later and as a side issue. 

What more particularly concerns us now is the fact 
that, in the 8th regnal year of Ramoses III of the 20th 
Romic Dynasty (say Conv. B.C. 1151, or thereabouts), the 
outside enemies of Khem decided that conditions were 
once more favourable for another assault upon her 
integrity. This time it was a very big and very resolutely 
attempted enterprise. Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
to look at what occurred from another point of view. 
For ages the sea-faring communities, of whom the 
Pura-Satiu were certainly the leading spirits, had been 
struggling hard to effect a settlement, or settlements, on 
the coasts of Zahi and Kharu. So far, therefore, as the 
Pura-Satiu were concerned, and judging by what actually 
resulted in the end, there is some reason to believe that 
what at first had all the appearance of a determined 
invasion of Khem, was nothing but a gigantic bluff, 
intended to conceal the real objective of the Pura-Satiu 
— the winning and permanent occupation of those sea- 
board territories in Kharu which they in fact did take and 
retain possession of, and which subsequently, from these 
same Pura-Satiu, acquired the name, first apparently of 
Ai-Keft (“ Remnant of Keft, or Kaft ”), and then, as we 
know, of Palestine, Indeed, having regard to the fact 
that all Kharu (then a Romic Colony) was eventually 
associated with these names, are we not almost justified 
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in concluding that, if the whole of Kharu was 
not actually seized by the immigrant Pura-Satiu, they 
at least looked upon it as their sphere of influence — 
nay, did not a little to reduce it for a time into more 
or less effective possession ? 

On the other hand, certain other considerations are 
forced upon us by the facts of subsequent history, which, 
if they do not oblige us to reject this view of the 
position, at least induce us to accept it only subject to 
reservations. These are that, from this epoch onwards, 
till say the rise of Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon (II 
Kings XXIV, 7), Kliem certainly did revive her claims 
to suzerainty right up to the old northern boundary of 
the Euphrates. True, under the later Bamessides, it 
degenerated into little more than a mere claim : but 
there can be little doubt that Rameses lit actually 
penetrated, as conqueror and chastiser, as far north as 
Amora, which he could very well do without breaking 
faith at all with his old allies the Hittites — for their 
power and rights then no longer existed in those parts. 
Yet how could Rameses III have got to Amora, if the 
Pflra-Satiu, right on his flank, were really then in 
effective possession of the whole of Kharu? The only 
conclusion is that — whatever were the nature and extent 
of the Philistinic hold upon the country outside the 
eastern limits of Philistia proper — it was not achieved 
till later on in the days of Rameses Ill’s notoriously 
feeble successors. How the Philistinic Over-lordship 
was finally and completely thrown off, belongs to the 
history of early “ i srael,” as recorded in the Old 
Testament. 

To revert : the great emprise was actually organised, 
and even, in part, carried out. An enormous multitude set 
forth from Kilikia. It is said, in fact, to have resembled 
rather a nation on the move than an army. And it was 
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principally made up of the Pura-Satiu, the Zakkaru, and 
the Dainiuua. As all tliree ultimately settled perman- 
ently on the Kharian coast — the Pura-Satiu as the Philis- 
tines, the Dainiuna as the Danites, and the Zakkaru as the 
Issakharites — this lends support to the view above sug- 
gested that the real secret intention of the migrant host 
was to win a foothold on the littoral just mentioned — at 
least unless, by a miracle, the “ invasion ” bluff succeeded. 
Of the real character and attitude of the Amorites, the 
invaders were probably well aware. But, as regards the 
Hittites, they evidently looked upon them as more in sym- 
pathy with Khem than inclined to turn against her. At 
any rate, no attempt seems to have been made to induce 
the Hittites to throw their lot in with them. They simply 
attacked them — sweeping through Naharina with the 
force and effect of a hurricane, completely destroying 
Hittite power, and also, incidentally, ejecting the Amorites 
from their aforesaid home-land, Yadai. Rameses gave 
them battle both by land and on the sea. Where the 
land-fight took place is not precisely known, but it is 
supposed to have occurred somewhere well up in the 
north. In both conflicts the Romic forces were success- 
ful — completely successful so far as the upheaval may be 
regarded as an attempted invasion of Khem ; qualifiedly 
successful as regards the secondaiy (or perchance secretly 
primary) intentions of the Pura-Satiu — the seizure of 
Philistia. 

Nevertheless — though the facts cannot beextracted from 
our present data with anything like satisfactory detail or 
definiteness — certain broad results flowed from Rameses 
Ill’s “ victory,” as, with a certain amount of reasonable- 
ness, the Romiu, and perhaps the whole then civilised 
world, always styled it. 

True, before the irresistible onrush of the invaders, 
well-nigh the entire Amorite community in Yadai, and 
44 
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the bulk of the “ Old Lions of the Lebanon,” together 
with remnants of the broken-up Hittites of Naharina, 
were swept down south, like leaves and cUbris swirling 
helplessly in the forefront of a thunder-storm. Very far 
south were they driven, in fact to the most southerly terri- 
tories of Kharu ; and it would even seem that in the 
tumult of the times, a section of the Abramo-Josephites, 
or Hebro-Israelites, in Northern Kharu (that half Romio 
colony, afterwards known as the Betk-Sukh, which for 
centuries had been the special care of the Pharaohs), 
got chipped off, and was hustled down soiith with 
the rest of the stampeding etbnoi — and there (though 
always remaining politically attached to the Beth- 
Sakh) became eventually known as the “tribe” of 
Simeon. I 

In my lectures I have shown that in Yftdai of Amora, 
on the Orontes, we find nothing more or less than the 
ancient etymon of a much more familiar name — 
Yahudeh, or Judah, which, with unshakable conviction, 
we have so long been accustomed to i-egard as some- 
thing in the nature of that mysterious character, 
Melchizedek — a self-subsistent entity, “ without father, 
without mother, without descent,” etymologically, of 
course, in this case. Into this subject, however, beyond 
mentioning it, we need not further enter here. 

But, as one result of the centrifugal forces set up, 
either by the tornado-like passage of the Fula-S&thian 
host through Naharina, or by the land-“ victory ” 
achieved by Bameses III, as above-mentioned, some of 
these e patrioted peoples plunyed off eastward — never 
halting till they reached the confines of distant AiryavO- 
Vaeja (then the homeland of the Rosy-Blond AirySnians, 
or main mass of the once migrant Rhodo-Leukochroi of 
the fall blood), and Zarah-Lake land, then the home-land 
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of the Aryas, a seceded or at auy rate separate diyision of 
the same ethnos. Be it specially noted that the region 
from which these fugitive peoples originally set out, 
and where they had j)reviously dwelt for unnumbered 
centuries, was Nakarlna, or the “ Bivers’-Land.” Strange 
to say, accompanying them was a very powerful body 
of an ethnos which could have been none other 
than the Pulasathu, Pula-Satiu, or Pura-Satiu, above 
referred to. 

When these scattered ethnoi arrived in Central Asia, 
as we now call it ; or Airy an, as it was afterwards called, 
from the Airyilnians of Airyavo-Vaeja ; they were found 
to consist of 5 distinct races, in subsequent Vedic litera- 
ture called respectively (1) the Purus, or Pm'avas, (2) the 
Yadus, or Yadavas, (3) the Tarvasas ( “ Clothed like the 
Tflr,” or possibly “ Dwelling with the Tur ” ?), (4) the 
Anus, and (5) the DruhyUs. Also, from Avestan records we 
learn that, just as the upper stretclies of the Indus Valley 
were once known fis Sapta-Sindhavah, or “ Seven-Rivers’ 
Land ” (now altered to the Punjab, or “ Five-Rivers’ 
Land ”), so Airyavo-Vaeja, or Zarah-Lake land, or perhaps 
the entire area comprised under both these names, was 
once styled Sapta-Mendu, which is the Avestan equi- 
valent of Vedic Sapta-Sindhai aJi. Both Avestan and the 
language spoken by the Aryas when in Zarah-Lake land, 
be it remembered, were descended from the language 
spoken by the migrant Rosy-Blonds, or Rhodo-Leukochroi, 
of the full blood, when originally they settled down in 
Airyavo-Vaeja. Now, we need not pay much attention 
to the specifically stated number of these rivers. The 
main fact enshrined in all three names — whether Punjab, 
Sapta-Sindhavah, or HaptaSendii— is that the regions 
so-called were in the nature of " Uiver-Landa.” Is it 
not, therefore, reasonable to think that the Airyanian 
etymon from which Avestan Hapta-RendH was derivedj 
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or at any rate the idea of which both Mapta-Hendu and 
its older etymon were expressions, is really assignable for 
its origin to the days when these five races, some of whom 
hailed fro !n Naharlna or the “ Rivers' -Land ” in Western 
Asia, arrived, as above stated, on the confines of Airyavo- 
Yaeja and Zarah-Lake land ? 

It is fairly obvious that in the Purus, or Puraoas, we 
have the “ People of Pura,” or “ People of Pula,” i.e., 
the Pura-Satiu, Pula-Satiu, or Pulasathu, of old Romic 
inscriptions ; and in the Yadus, or Yadavds, that portion 
of the Ainoi’ite community who, ejected from Yadai circa 
B.C. 1161 , went off in an easterly direction, accompanied 
by powerful hands of the invading host who had issued 
out of old Keft, or Kaft, and also, perhaps, by fugitive 
bodies of the disintegrated Hittite population in Naharlna 
and Naharin. These latter may, in fact, have been the 
people styled in Vedic literature the Turvasas, i.e., either 
“ Clothed like the Tur,” or “ Dwelling with the Tur.” 
In this connection it should be noted that the wilderness 
and desert regions ('I'Qran) — outside those more cultivated 
areas which were actually occupied by the Airyavo-Vaejans 
and the Zarah-Lake Aryas, or Avere under their control, 
and which afterwards acquired the distinctive name of 
Airyan — were in the possession or under the control of 
semi- wandering, semi-settled communities, some of 
whom lived the life of savages, in various degrees of 
development, while others strove to ape the civilisation 
of their cultured neighbours. Generically, all these 
outside peoples were of Kassitt! descent, but more speci- 
fically they were known as the “ Wolf-Polk ” (in Avestan 
Vehrkavb-Danghavo), or the Tokhs, i e., “ People of the 
Snows,” or “ People of the Hills.” To the Airyanians 
and early Aryas they were known as the Bahyus (a name 
that survived till Avestan times) : but in Vedic India 
they were called the Busy us — some of whom were actually 
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found in India when the Aryas and the Five Jamhs ” 
got there. In much later times, in connection with events 
that happened in Central Asia, we hear of a division of 
them as the Tokhar^i^ Le.^ the ‘‘ Dominant Tokhs,” 
and the Tokharas^ the “Descendants of the 

Tokhs.” As, in India, Tokh became transmuted into 
Tmh, there, instead of Tokharas, we meet with the 
Sanskritised form Tusharm. Being of Kassite or 
Kusa descent, these Toklis and their derivative branches 
(even when sometimes flaunting in the habiliments of 
Civilisation and Culture), were all innately barbarous. 
As Tokharas and 1'usharas, they were ethnically identical 
with the Kushans, which latter was only another name 
that they acquired in comparatively late Indian and 
Central Asian history. Otherwise, the Turvasas may 
have been some community that the Purasathan and 
Amorite fugitives from Naharin and Yadai had picked up 
on their flight eastward. The Anus, or Anavas, may also 
have been a community that joined up in much 
the same way — perliaps hailing from Anau. With 
our present data it appears impossible to identify them. 
As for the Druhyus, their name at once reminds us of 
the Avestan word D^uij, i,e,, ‘‘Lie,” or “Deceit,” and 
the Sanskrit word T>ruh^ i,e,^ “ Fiend.” Hence, these 
people most probably hailed from Turan, and were of 
the same undesirable stock as the Dahyus, or something 
similar. However unsatisfactory maybe our conclusions 
regarding the Turvasas, the Anus, and the Druhyus, I 
submit that we need harbour no doubts at all regarding 
the identity of the Purus and the Yadus. All five com. 
munities are sometimes said to be referred to in Vedic 
literature under such names as the Pancha-Janah^ 
the Panaha^^Krsti, and the Paricha-Manusya-Jatani. 
I much doubt this, however. These names often 
seem in the JRgveda to have quite other significations. 
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As regards their complexions, the original Yadiis 
must have been pure llosy- Blonds, like the Aryas and 
Airjanians ; the Purus — who, as POra-Satiu, were 
undoubtedly of very mixed ethnic descent — may have 
displayed a certain amount of fairness, but probably 
they were for the most part 73ark-Whites, or Melano- 
Leukochroi ; the Tuvvasas, Anus, and Druhyus, were 
most likely also Dark-Whites, though, so far as any 
of them may have been of Hittite origin, they 
must have had in them a strain of fairness, but of the 
Xanthochroic rather than the Rhodo-Leukochroic kind. 
Even the Dahyus, or, as they were called in India, the 
Dasyus, were not dark, i.e., not at first, in the days before 
they began to intermarry with the black Nisadas of 
India. Rather were they, at least originally, Dark- 
Whites, though doubtless with a strong strain of 
Xanthochroic blood in them. 

On the arrival of these Five Races or Janahs from the 
West on the western confines of the Aryan settlements 
round Lake Zarah, not only must there have been some- 
thing aggressive in their attitude, but they were clearly a 
very multitudinous and well-armed host : for the entire 
Aryan community, instead of awaiting any attack and 
striving to repulse it, abandoned their home-land out- 
right, and, streaming eastwards, settled down in another, 
which they established in the upper stretches of the 
valley of what was then simply called “ the Jiiver ” 
{Sindhu ) — the whole riverain (for the country was 
covered with tributaries flowing into the main stream) 
receiving the name of Sapta-Sindhamh. But whether 
that name was given to it then by the aukla Aryas 
(which I venture to doubt), or later on by the Five 
jemdha, or eventual Varna Communities, on their arrival 
there too (which I am inclined to think was the case), 
remains a matter open to discussion. Naturally, a 
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whole nation does not desert its ancient haunts for 
nothing. Hence, there must have been something 
very exceptionally alarming in the situation of the 
§ukla Aryas of Zarah-Lake land, when confronted with 
the menace that had thus suddenly sprung up on 
their western borders. Be this as it may, we know 
that they migrated eastwards. And we also know 
that the Five Janahs followed in their wake — sooner 
or later settling down alongside of them somewhere 
in Sapta-Sindhavah. This, there can be little doubt, 
is the real concrete fact to which Mr. Eamaprasad 
Chanda is unconsciously giving utterance in the opening 
sentences of his interesting book. The lndo~ Aryan 
Races — 

“ The dawn o£ hisioiy is heralded in India by the hymns sung by 
the Rsis and enshrined in the Rgveda Samhits. These hymns reveal 
two hostile peoples in the land of the Seven Rivers now called the 
Punjab — the e/pra-worsbipping Arya and (he deira-Iess and rite-less 
Dasyu or Diisa. The first problem that demands the attention of 
students of the anthropological history of India is — who were these 
Dasyus or non-Aryas of Vedic India? ” (p. 1). 

Note the words “Dasyu or Dasa.” Certainly 
there were Dasyus in Ihe land wlien tlie Aryas and 
the above Five llaces from the distant West first 
dwelt there : and certainly also, in course of time, another 
community — the Rasas just mentioned — made their 
appearance in sufficient numbers to bo frequently noticed 
in the Sainhitas. But Dasyus and Dasas were 'not con- 
vertible terms ; and this for the simple reason that the 
two communities so named were not one and the same 
ethnos. Indeed, the Dtlsas were not an ethnos at all, in 
the ordinary sense of the word. They were a class ; 
and they were drawn from several distinct ethnoi. The 
Dasyus, on the other hand, were a specific ethnos. They 
belonged to the same stock which, by the Bosy-Blonds of 
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Airyavo-Va6ja, the early Aryas of Zarali-Lake land, and 
the later Airyanians of Avestan times, were referred to 
under the name of the Dahyus. In short, as already ex- 
plained, they were a branch of the Tokhs, i.e., they were 
of Kusa or Kassite descent, DasyuswAs simply the Vedic 
equivalent for Airyavo-Vaejan and Avestan Dahyus ; and 
the Dasyus found by the sukla Aryas and the Five Races 
in Sapta-Sindhavah were simply the representatives in 
India of this widely-diffused Melano-Letiko-Turanian 
ethnos. Who, then, were the Dasas ? 

In the sacred books, with reference to these early days 
in Sapta-.?indhavah, we read of more or less constant 
war-s, both offensive and defensive, waged between the 
Aryas in the one camp, and their demon-like neighbours 
or ‘‘foes’^ {vrtm) in tbe opposite camps. In many, 
perhaps most, cases, these “ foes ” consisted of the Dasyus, 
wherever found, and the everywhere surrounding black, 
and for the most part wildly savage and repulsive, 
aborigines, variously named, but all coraprisable under 
the generic term Nisadas. Nevertheless, some of these 
wars are vaguely but obstinately understood to have 
been of an internecine nature — i.e., Ai’yas nersm Aryas. 
So, at least, they hav<' been represented ; and that is 
undoubtedly still the prevailing belief. This arises from 
the fact that hitherto — even in learned circles ; and 
therefore how much more in popular belief ? — the Five 
Jamhs aihoYti referred to have never been thought of other- 
wise than as belonging to the same ethnic stock as the 
sukla Aryas proper. As a fact, however, they were not 
of that stock. Their ethnic origins mere very different. 
Hence, those so-called internecine wars — hitherto regarded 
as struggles between various divisions of the Aryan com- 
munity itself — were really hostilitie.® from time to time 
carried on between the itikla Aryas on the one side, and 
the non-Aryan, or Anaryau, Pdheha-Janah, or Tmicha- 
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Kr^t% i.e., the 'Five Races above-named — Purus, Yadus, 
Turvasas, Antis, and Druhyus — on the other side ; 
or else between the various groups of these latter them- 
selves. There was still another name for them — i.e., 
the PanoVdlas — but perhaps it will be well to regard that 
as having been in vogue in much later and more historical 
times, and much farther east. 

Now, in the course of these wars, many prisoners were 
made on both sides. These captives, it seems, were 
usually reduced to slavery. It is obvious that amongst 
them would be representatives froip all the various ethnic 
stocks then in Sapta-Sindhavah. Some would have been 
Rakhshasas, or any other type of Nisadas ; others would 
have been Dasyus; others from any one of the Five JaimhSy 
and yet others even sdMa Aryas. Whatever they were, 
after capture they became slaves, i.^., Pctsas. In these 
circumstances, as Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda himself 
remarks in connection with his own arguments — 

“ It is unreasonable to hold that the Sudras of the Vedic period 
were recruited from among the aborigines alone ” (p. 3). 

Thus, even the pink-and-whitc YMus, nay even the 
sukla Aryas themselves, must have contributed their 
quota to what eventually developed into the Sudra 
caste. 

It is clear, therefore, that we must draw a very 
definite distinguishing line between Dasyu and Ddsa, as 
words ; and also between the JDasyus^ as a specific ethnos, 
and the Pdsas, not as an ethnos at all, but as a social 
class. We must remember, however, that, in those 
early days in Sapta-Sindhavah, Caste —that gigantic 
and all-dominant politico-socio-religious institution, as 
known to us historically, and as flourishing to-day 
throughout the length and breadth of India — did not 
exist at all. 

4^5 
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These siltaple but hitherto wholly overlooked facts 
(if ' given the weight that is their due) completely 
revolutionise: the ideas that Scholarship ” has heretofore 
been advocating regarding the ethnic conditions of Yedic 
tiifnes in India. For obviously the true picture of these 
times is very different from that usually painted. 
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LECTURE I 

Introduotion : Hislorioal Grammar, its scope, use and 
method. 

Whether in ancient times or modern, whether in. 
Greece or Borne, England or France, national awakening, 
has been co-eval with literary renaissance. It is a happy 
sign of the times that Bengali, once despised by thei 
learned in the first flush of their western culture, 
is now being cultivated by men who could have been 
a glory to any country. Bengali formerly scarcely 
recognised by our Alma Mater, has now the coveted 
position of being one of the subjects for the highest 
degree of the premier University in Indfei. Need ! tell 
through whose exertions ?‘ The name and fame of 


^ On the baok of the pedestal of the marble bust of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
erected in 1912 by students (of whom this writer was one) are these two lines': 
His noblest achievement, sorest of all-— 

The place of his mother-tongue in Btep*mother’s hall 
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Bengali instead of being confined to a few savants of 
Europe is now even on the lips of the men in the street, 
thanks to the genius of another son of Bengal. It is quite 
in keeping with the spirit of the age that a systematic 
and scientific study of such a language should engage our 
first attention. 

In a series of lectures I propose to deal with the 
Historical Grammar of the Bengali Language and this 
lecture is intended to serve as introductory to those 
which follow. As th'is is an untrodden field, I am well 
aware of the difficulties besetting my path and my 
own short-comings, for which I crave indulgence of 
my learned critics. 

Diversity is as much the creation of nature as 
uniformity *is her law. Since the species ‘ homo’ has been 
a thinking animal, his mind has been ever busy in 
finding out uniformity in diversity. It was as much 
human mind as God that created cosmos out of chaos. 
In every field of mental activity, religion or superstition, 
philosophy or science, the main tendency of human mind 
has been to arrive at the general pi-inciple from particular 
instances, in order to explain the particular by means 
of the general. Descriptive grammar, which is ordinarily 
known simply as Grammar, is the outcome of such a 
tendency of human mind to hit upon a few general laws 
in a particular language. In spite of the best efforts of 
the grammarian, there must remain some grammatical 
facts which refuse to come under general rule and are 
conveniently labelled as exceptions which be is at a loss 
to explain. 

Comparative Grammar goes still further and tries to 
find out similarity between a number of languages, descend- 
ed from a common stock or family, by picking out their 
general features. Thus as we have grammatical works 
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by numerous authors, of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and other 
languages belonging to what is called the Indo-Germanic 
or Indo-European family, we have a Comparative 
Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, German and Slavonic Languages by Eranz Bopp, 
Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European — Sanskrit, Greek and Latin — Languages by 
August Schleicher, Elements of the Comparative Grammar 
of the Indo-Germanic Languages by Karl Brugmann and 
other Comparative Grammars, of less extensive character, 
of Indo-European languages. 

Historical Grammar on the other hand records the 
past history of a language by tracing the different 
stages through which the language has passed. Hera- 
kleitus of old said, “ Every thing changes." This is 
specially the case with languages. Indeed “ languages 
are not born but transmuted." Whereas Descriptive 
Grammar simply deals with the static aspect of a 
particular language at a particular period. Historical 
Grammar is concerned with its dynamic aspect. Like an 
accurate historian it describes the changes in a language 
or rather a language-stream through different periods of 
its existence. It accounts for the Grammatical facts left 
unexplained by the grammarian by referring to the past 
history of the language. It also traces the origin of a 
word to its earliest possible form by supplying the 
intermediate forms from records or otherwise. 

Historical Grammar is also Comparative in as much 
as it must compare the different stages of a particular 
language-stream, which stages may themselves be 
different languages. Comparative Grammar comes to 
its aid, when in tracing the history of a grammatical 
form or a word the missing link is to be supplied by 
comparing other cognate languages. This is also useful 
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in verifying the results of Historical Grammar. An 
example of this combination of historical and comparative 
methods will make this clear. 

The oldest Indo- Aryan form, as evidenced hy Vedic, 
Classical Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, for the first person 
singular of the personal pronoun is aJiAm with the 

accent on the second syllable, whereas it is ami in 
Bengali. By no known phonetic law we can connect 
ami with ahdm, for we know that the final m 

of Vedic, Classical Sanskrit, Pali or "rakrit does not 
survive in the Apahhramsas, from which Bengali and 
other modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars are descended, but 
is elided, sometimes nasalising the preceding vowel and 
sometimes without leaving any trace. Moreover h being 
accented cahnot be elided in Apabhramsa. Now let us 
take the help of the Historical Grammar of the Bengali 
language. Prom old records we find the earlier forms of 
ami are ahmi (Kysna Klrtan, Idth Cen. ; Sunya 
Purap, 16th Cen.’ ; Goraksa Vijay, 18th Cen.’), ahme 
(Krspa-Klrtan, Bauddha-Gan-O-Doha, 12th Cen.), 
ahme, amhe, ambhe (Bauddha-Gan). These lead 
us to the Apabhramsa, Prakrit and Pali form amhe 
‘ we,’ which points to the old Indo- Aryan form asm^. 
In the Veda asme lias been found to be used in the dative 
and locative plural. We can trace the history of asmS 
still further back. Thus the Lesbian Greek ’ayn/Ac' amme^ 

‘ we,’ points to a Primitive Indo-European base asma 
to which e was added in Indo-Aryan in analogy with 
pronominal plurals with e like % ye, 7^ te, 

&c. Thus we find ami is derived not from aham but 
from asmd, which is a plural form. How wonderful it 
is that with the help of Historical Grammar we are 


^ These are the probable dates of the Mss., the originals are very likely maoh 
earlier. 
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transported from the modern times to the old Vedic age 
and thence to the dim past when the Greeks and the 
Hindus lived together and spoke cognate dialects ! 

We may compare ami with other modern Indo- 
Aryan vei*nacular forms. Thus Oriya amhe, Marathi 
amhl, Gipsy amen, Gujrati ame, Marwari mhe, Nepali 
haml. Northern Bengali hand (with unoriginal A), 
Hindi ham {*hame *mhe), Panjabi and Sindhi asl, 
Kasmiri asi, Sinhalese api. All these forms ulti- 
mately point to asnie as their original and can be phone- 
tically derived from it. All these with the exception of 
Northern Bengali hami arc plural forms meaning we, 
from this we conjecture that ami was originally plural. 
This guess is proved to be correct by comparing it with 
Assamese ami ‘we' (mai ‘I'), Chakma ‘we’ (mui 
‘ J’), Mayang rtwi ‘ (mi ‘I’). I may mention here 
that Chakma being ensconced in the hill tracts of Chitta- 
gong and Mayang insulated jill around by Tibeto-Burmans 
in Manipore are two dialects of Bengali, which have 
preserved many traits of old Bengali. Thus ‘ to history, 
regarded as an instrument of philology, comparison 
must be added as a precious ally. By comparison theories 
are proved, hypotheses verified. ’ (Braehet). 

Historical Grammar is as much dependent on Com- 
parative Grammar as the latter is on the former. In 
order that comparison may be successful we must take the 
earliest form, which is the function of Historical Grammar. 
No one can suspect any connection between Bengali 
honorific second and third person, singular and plural 
karen with Oriya third person plural karanli ; but 
the connection becomes evident when it is found from 
records that the old Bengali forms were karanti, karenti, 
karenta (Sunya Puraij, Goraksavijay ; &c.), so that the 
Bengali honorific 2nd and 3rd person singular (and plural) 
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ending en is really the original 3rd person plural form 
equivalent to Vedic, Classical Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, and 
Apabhraihsa amti. This is corroborated by the Chakma 
dialect and the Eastern Sylhet and Cachar dialect of 
Bengali in which the third person honorific form is the 
same as the third person plural form and has the character- 
istic personal ending n. Thus Sylhetia tai% tain, or a/pne 
jain and in Chakma tarajan are equivalent to both 
^ taJmra jay, ^5f3[ or tini or apanijan, of modern 

standard Bengali. In Chakma tnmi is used in place of 
standard Bengali both totnara, apani. 

Like the stream, language is ever in a state of change. 
With every generation and in every country, nay with 
every indivi(^ual and in every village, there is change 
in a particular language, however slight or slow the 
change may be. As in all other natural phenomena, 
there is a law of change in all linguistic phenomena. To 
be ignorant of the law is to be puzzled and bewildered 
with the apparently unconnected facts and to know the 
law is to grasp and follow the facts easily and intelli- 
gently, like one who knows the plot of a big novel as 
opposed to him who is ignorant of it. Now to discover 
the law, it is necessary to observe the series of changes 
and to compare them with other known series. But 
linguistic phenomena are not at the beck and call of any 
one, so that they may be repeated at will like chemical 
phenomena. So observation in order to be varied and 
hence fruitful, must needs take cognizance of the past 
history of the language. Here comes the use of Histo- 
rical Grammar. . 

As we cannot understand a fact without knowing what 
fact preceded and conditioned it, so we cannot understand 
grammar without the. help of Historical Grammar. A 
character in a popular Bengali drama very pertinently 
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asks “ If he, his, him, in the case of males, why not she, 
shis, shim in the case of females ? ” ^ Only Historical 
Grammar can answer such queries. As only history can 
explain how it is that a particular country is divided 
into so many districts or shires of irregular shape and 
dissimilar area rather than of equal square areas, so 
Historical Grammar alone is in a position to explain liow 
it is that we have a particular grammatical form or word. 
In short the whole function of the Historical Grammar of 
a language lies in answering the question Why do we 
speak as we do?” (Whitney). A few examples will 
put this in clearer light. 

In modern Bengali, to an inferior or to a very intimate 
we put the question ^ tui kl km^is ? to an equal 

tumi ki kara? and to a superior TOR apani 

ki karen ? fortunately the plural forms are not different 
from the singular. A language which has three forms 
for the second person may well seem to its speakers very 
courtly, but to a foreigner most perplexing indeed. 

In tracing the liistory of ^ tui we find its earlier forms 
to have been toe, c^^il toe (Krsna Kirtan), ^ tm 

(Bauddha Gan), Apabhramsa cfl Prakrit tai, Pali taya 
which lead to the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit form 
tmya, the agent form in the Karmani Vacya. The Apa- 
bhramsa taf is also the nominative form, karis in 

old records is karasi (Krsna Kirtan, Sunya Puran, 
etc.) This is also the Apabhramsa and Prakrit form. This 
leads to the Pjlli karosi. Classical Sanskrit 

tmii in old records is kihmi, tohme, tuhme, tumhe 
(Bauddha- Gfin, Kr§^ua-Kirfcan, etc.). This latter form is 
also the Apabhrariisa, Prakrit and Pali 2nd person plural 
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form. This helps us to reconstruct the old Indo- Aryan form 
tvi^me 2nd person plural built on the analogy of Vedic 
yv^me and also used in the plural. hira in the old Mss. 
(18th Century and upwards) is karaha, which is also the 
Apabhramsa and Prakrit form ; this leads us to the Pali 
form karotlia, equivalent to the Classical Sanskrit kuruthn, 
the second person plural form of the present indefinite. 

Tracing upwards we find the earlier forms of 
ayani were Uyam (Bauddha-Gan) appane 

(Apabhramsa), nppatm (Prakrit). Prom appatia we 
pass to the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit atmatm the agent 
form in the Karmaui Vacyo. Tliat Sanskrit <»»=Prakrit 
pp through an intermediate tp is established by phonology. 
We have shown before that karen is descended from 
karemti, whifch leads to Pali karcniii, equivalent to Sanskrit 
kurvanti. As for the use of a singular nominative 
in the third person with a verb in the plural to denote 
honour {gaurave vahu-vacaimm) we find in Bauddha- 
Gan such uses as (p. 7), Birupa says, 

(p. 38), Guru speaks of the way of salvation, 
and in Krsna Kirtau CtR^tUSf (p. 10), the 

Lord of the Devos asks with Imndlity, ^ 

^5% (p. 87), Kanhai speaks such unjust words. 

Thus from Historical Grammar, we infer that 
tui karis was originally the singular and 4? 
tumi kara, the plural, of the second person, and ^*1^ 
apani karen, the plural form of the third person. 

If an additional corroboration is necessary some of the 
dialects of Bengali supply it. Thus Mayang ti o$dt= 
Bengali ttd aohis, ^ tumi doha ; Mayang 

tmii 080 = Bengali ^5 tomard doha; Chakma tui 
maras= Bengali ^Itf^ tui rmris, ^ ^rt? tumi mdra ; 
Chakma tumi OT«ra= Bengali (75pl?l ^ tomard mdra. 
In Sylhetia the same personal ending of the verb is 
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used for tdrii and Upani, as I have shown 

before. 

Historical Grammar places etymology on the sure 
basis of facts gleaned from actual records or inferred from 
unassailable phonetic laws, where old-fashioned philo- 
logists of the school of Horne Tooke and Manage were 
content with the fantastic play of imagination in con- 
necting two words generally of the same meaning but of 
totally different forms. This drew on philology the 
well-known satire of Voltaire who defined it as a science 
in which the vowels count for nothing and the consonants 
for very little. Brachet quotes an example from Manage. 
“ Thus Menage derived the word rat from Latin imu : 
‘ they doubtless first said mus, then murtus, then ratm 
and lastly rat ! ’ ” The spirit of M6nage is not dead even 
in the twentieth century, when we find a grave gentle- 
man puts forward the derivation of Eng. water from 
Skt. pdthas, thus pathos, pathar, hdthar, water \ And 
another undaunted pseudo-philologist seriously derives 
Arabic kitdh from Skt. pmtaka by reading it from right 
to left as, kastwk and then kattub and finally kit^ I 
Historical Grammar has nothing to do with such imagi- 
nary intermediate forms. It demands strict historical 
proof of their existence. Even where it supplies an 
hypothetical form, it must justify every letter, vowel 
and consonant, of the hypothetical form in the light of the 
phonology and the history of the language. For example, 
it will not do to say that r the genetive suffix of Bengali 
is derived fromsya or of the sixth case ending of 

Skt. in such forms as devasya, vidheli, vnrinah, &c. It 
must be shown by unmistakable examples that in the 
intermediate stages from the old Indo- Aryan to modem 
Bengali through Vedic, Pali, Prakrit, Apabhram^ and 
old Bengali this s or visargd was not elided but 
regularly changed to r. A superficial philologist will 
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connect Skt. mallika with Bengali bel (the beta flower) ; 
but a sound philologist without coming to any conclu- 
sion a priori will hunt for the earlier forms of bel. He 
will find it veilla (Hemacandra) which easily leads to 
late Skt. vicakila. He will go no further. 

I may quote another example. Every reader of 
Bankim Candra remembers the song of Girijaya — 

'srfsrr^ ^5^ I ^ i 

(Mriialinl). In two of the best dictionaries of Bengali 
kar!4arl has been derived as and 

from Skt. Kavikaukan (16th Century) uses ^9t<l 

in the sense of Thus I 

^ ^ I Sunya Purai) has also ; 

thus 'WUS^ C2T1^ I ^ 

1 /In Krspi Kirtau it is Thus ^ 

«ft^ I "stWC*! bs5f I In Bauddha 

Gan it is Thus ^TlW 1 ^ 

y/tCW I Prom these we can easily connect ^9t?l 
kmdZtr with Skt. karnadhum through the inter- 

mediate forms hmdimr, kamah&m, and ^9tft 
kmjdZirl with Skt. karnadharl. 

The preceding examples lead us to consider the method 
to be followed in Historical Grammar. Though Historical 
Grammar is generally compared with the Political His- 
tory of a country, the method followed by Historical 
Grammar must be different from that followed by the 
Political History owing to the different nature of the 
subject-matter of each. Political History strictly follows 
the sequence of time beginning with the remotest known 
period of the country, whereas Historical Grammar 
begins with the present form of a language and traces 
its history backwards till it reaches the earliest possible 
stage which would satisfactorily explain all the subse- 
quent stages of the language. This is known as the 
Historical method. 
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This method depends on the past records of a language. 
Where the records are wanting, we should take the help 
of Comparative Grammar and Phonology and recon- 
struct the missing links. The hypothetical forms thus 
reconstructed dilTer from the fanciful forms of the un- 
scientific etymology-hunters in important points. Firstly, 
every letter of the form to be explained must be satis- 
factorily accounted for by the hypothetical form (which is 
supposed to precede it). Secondly, if the change of a letter 
is assumed in any word, it must be shown by at least 
one other convincing example of a similar change of the 
letter in the identical position, not even omitting the 
position of the accent, that such a change is allowed by 
the language. Thus, water cannot be derived from Skt. 
paihas, through the intermediate hypothetical forms as 
pathar, bathar, because there no instance of the initial 
p in Skt. being ever changed to fi or w in English, 
whereas the uniform rule is the change of the initial 
Sanskrit or Classical to English f\ Skt. pitar, Eng. 
father; Skfc.^<lcfa, Eng. foot, etc. 

In the foregoing I have indicated the line which I in- 
tend to follow in dealing with my subject. In conclusion 
I cannot help quoting the following observations made by 
the late Professor Max Muller in the preface to the 6th 
volume of his first edition of the Eig-Veda (p. 53) : “With 
scholars and with all true men of science, who care for 
truth, the question is never Avho is right and who is wrong, 
but what is right and what is wrong. The life of a 
scholar Avould not be worth living if, in return for many 
things which ho has to surrender, he did not secure for 
himself that one inestimable privilege of owing alle- 
giance to no person, to no party, to no school or clique, 
but being able at all times to speak the truth, and 
nothing but the trath, about all things which concern 
him, convinced that all who deserve the name of scholars 
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will thank him where he has pointed out any their 
mistakes, will forgive him even where he may have 
spoken rather freely or bluntly, and will defend him 
against the clamour of those who seem to think they are 
nothing unless they are infallible.” 





^5rrr?f I 

3^ tr^t^ 1 


'2tr.'$I?5 ,g^» >il^ ?1 

'sjtcw I JT"^# ^rtfer, 'S\t =^n ^1 

^ ^ 'ftC??! ^*1, ^3^1 ^ =51tsrtOT^ I 

■il^ Ji^ ^5lt%W ^ ^1 W, ?l #tl3?f '®It*t5( 

?ltf%?11 ^tll STS' ^ ^«<J, ^ #fC3?r 

’??»i*1§t 31 I 3C^3S =^*1 31 

^5itC5 I ^ I m% 'tt?! 

— f3^, twat '5|^i=^tf<i:*m i 3c«)j, 3c^ 

«ir^44i 1^ I 335^ 3t3-3int^ 3^ 

»tf33^3%, f3^, ’lf3‘tt^l 3^ 3^^ >il^ 

'5»3Tt^ 3t?3 3#75C1 I 3^ ■^3^f'«C33 3i:3J, ^Srm 

f^3tt^l3ltU3i;f ; ^ (3St3 *lf33^^3l I ^ill Sfgr 
t^T 3511 ^ 1^13? 3^ ^^31^ 3^ 31 ^5pr^f1g3<s1^ 

'*lpj'ij 35r| ^ I 33^ f3^tC33 3C3I, 33*«1 '*I3'T1 I(!.'»W<i 3C3J, <3C3f3 



Wt ^ f5f%l 5llc^ *ft<l1 (Unity 

or identity) »lt?l ^ i — 

“ firam Iii^*tr5t'^ I 

st^Tfsastsit^” (chuffs >s1'9|«8) I 

twites CT, “ CT mtC<^ (7f ‘ Wt^’ 
^ *^*1 C^ '2WG5^ (P^ =^^5tC^ ^ 

^ ^ 5tl ”* I “ (71 ’WtC'^a (7J TO ^ (7T 

5i^aW?i iSWc*!? ?f?i fji^rffw (7i^ (Tit *(*$ 

^ (3f»t-^ '8 (Taw'S, '5#^ (nt «rt ?l 

t^^ftWf;— ^5W? '5rai«tfR‘l ^ Jll”t I ^?f“s, ^f’f'fW? 

*rt?(‘i ^^'8, ^ ^ i(tt 1 ^srait cwf?s- 

^tWJ ^ (71, “(5^, 'siMJITO’I '^RTlt, 

*tf?*r5 35t5rl ’sitiTR” 'ilTv f^lt^Ri 

^itW; '^t ’5^Rf>rai (Presupposition) 51?RW#, ^?f«. 

" 'srHlI ^’Ifft^lW*! »lfil‘|5I?lt’l1^ 'sit'51'Ttt ” I 

“ t^ftarWW ’?t; nk® ” i 

'5|^>il? ;g(7!?Rj fii^ '5itC5 #Rrtt, 

;£lt ^?(«. 5t(T5 ^3 '8 ^ (Transcendent) | liit 
=11^511 'ilt 

^tsitw ‘ ^«> ’ ^ *iC3i? ^’ic? #nT5 ^ i 

'iit '^’t«., <gwirat fwM, ^^«tl ^siw?! #rai '*itf>i3tf^ i 
'it^TOt ^tlTSt Wv'«II 5lW-?Ii*1t'57F '8lf^rs* 

5t!IfW I ■ilt 3f?f^, ‘ TO’^’ *tf?*fW ^ •SR’lt'Sil I 

• ft TO ?: TOitTi ftps®:, II ®t niftssl® TOtftfPt" (5?° 'Bfti, <i>i>«) i 

t “TOtTOl V. *i'rt<; ■*tiitciJit^iit®lTOr®. Ji cif*t^fisrtTOt«TOrf*t 'TO'Jw -h^ t 
h«5^»tSto*n ’wftwft. ii#.«pit‘rti^?tc’iiHt»ir5"(^®f.«i>i^* I 




ai^ tWii Wf I « 

*14*1 f^4tC?R1 ^*(J 1^4^ “^lIC.^ ; 

^lfetC5 I 

'srt’RTl lil^ CT ^’l*. Cift^fl, C4tH 4^ (Indepen- 
dent), 51C? 1 fitUSFF 'SSm^ 4^ 

I vil4§t, JIOT ?tfj^ >rac?li Jl’srai I <44 4^ 

^ 4i 44^'5*f ^ ?rt3r, 41 '«I4'?1W 

44 I iilC44 ^4t4t4l 4*fi;44 ISRTl 44 I C4 

44|4i ? >i)^f[4t4l ^4t^ >2f4tf‘l^ 44 C4, 44*1 4^ 44^1 

4^ 44fft4 I ^ ^^4t4l ^1141 4t4 C4, >2}C3J4 

4^r$ '8 >£tC’4j<p ^tC4 ^^14^ 41414*1 f44t4-^4^ (common 
environment or common medium) »t% I 

^4t^ <211::^ 43 '8 21U5J4 !^t4C4 *14^ 44C4i 4tf44tC5 1 

f4t4Tt^ «2rt*t-"4**R 44^ l3P4t%l 1 ^4t^ 1%4 4l^ 

f44tC4 ^*^5 4^4ti:5 I 4tf4bTf^, ^5ttf^'lfff4 <8 4t4ltf^— 
<211^*14^ ^4 f^l <2ft*t"^ >214C4 4t^, C^, 4fif 

«2pf1^ 414114 f^4 cosmic forces 41 4lf4bifw *1%4iC^ 
4l^4J<e‘ 4^4tC5 I ^t4Tt<3 <2tt%4;’f4 OT4 8 ^ f a4 t4fi:4 

*rf4*l4 4^41 4l44fC5 I 4l% ^'5 >211^ 4^C^ 4^541 *1^1 IS, ^144 
444 444(4, <2tU5I4 '4lW4 C44 8 ^(^4 ^114*114* I 

C44, 4?tJlt4 4tf4bf1^ »t%<8l^l, %44 C44 8 ^%C44 ^F4t4 
^C34 4^41^41 4tn41 2tU5T4 4^, #14, *4 4 

C44 8 ^fS4tf4 4t4l, (211^44 4C4 4*^ 4|f44H;^ <il4*N <2tCW44 
fiff4t4 ^C34 8 4f^ 4tII4 1 

•144151% 4^41 f44li:54 C4, “4M4l ^14^, ’I4"^ti:44 ^ 
'9 «tf%1aP4l ^«.*1144 4sf44l, »14^ »14"^ ^*W4 4ffit4l 41C4f, 


4t 44^ ’Wnf? ^It4; I f4ft"»1% 



s 




CT, ^?rti:5 >ii?i 

<£fCm^?I (?# ^* * * § t '5R^ ^feC5 ”* i »iwi^ 

“vfl^ 5lt^s(W5F^” I '3i<t«. jpFCeT^ Common 

Medium lil? 5li:«(T I ^5t?fl C^ «ltC*t?^ 

■®i?*t I ’twi^ ?w?i 'st“*f ■’i^rai, I^FTII 

^*1^ 3^1 'stNH “^^-f^”>-‘l^ 

^«r (?ff«iu$ I “ ^)unf cvn^-’tk^nf 9t?l 

^*Wsi '2ft‘i, #tCT3 s-^'ftfw tfefc^ra 

^ ^*w<i TO 1 . 2 ft‘i-*>^pfR, ctn:^ 

cs)t%^ '5['v*f (^%v»f) ><i?“x'3it^? (^*in»f) 

■ “ > 4 ^? ^f*f=W% * 1 ?^ 1 ^^ll 'Q 

^e,*>lt«R ?t?1, 4^ 'Sicg;^ I 4lm^ 

^TO? «itc^ #i!ii, ^?t?ri 4 ^t «rtc*r?i ^^»t” 1 1 

^5lt?f?, ^ C^, “ “tnrtf^ (^srf^^), C«ttt3t1w 

t^?it?f >2f^^jtf^ 

3rt%l ^ 4?t ^5^1 C^^l ^”§ I 4^ 

'sitsrai 4^ m CT, 'srrfiitwf^— c^, 'sitc^iWt^f 'q 
■ siff^usrf^— f^TO<, #RWC? ^*(Jt1%^ 

f®?l (Sensory and Motor 

activities ^e>vm 51 1 4 ?"n 4 4^ '2tt‘t-"»1^5R^ fwt?|| I 

* w c«itc^ »lirnaW^rtitW 5 ^'^, 

! 5 ^ .ii^PiWWs, Ji-sFasnup 'sr. ».i«k) i 

t “fspifv cscartirat^lsip 

’t^”--t3Jtfw (^° «f. ^I«l*) I 

t “ c®1 oitil'srtfTOtf^'^ *1?R^ (" ^TCE^wPt *jjw-»w:«t?,ajc!5")-.!iTO 'J!<!l»’3’*‘l: 
(ftl'tl’!^) '«RCT\OTH^CTl9|TIS{,4lf^^1'«K?>tl9t»l^«]1W33'3K” (f «f. «|*R) 1 

§ '■ »iw5t catcsi&JS ’wfJT S«Wrtv5, m ipprl csHt 

4|f%»rat3" I •' 3t1tf^'^5^?IC5^4|^-fsfJTOtTCTt«3l%” I (SI*!*) 1 
II ‘‘«it<pp?5(^ I . 'sriiPwfill Ji' 3T3^3t I 



<3^ '33° 1 


'33f«!lt'S Ctrf«fC^ * * * § Tf'8?l 3t3 C3, ^33? i2ft3"«*f*33t, 

3^'^f^ C$5F, 3C»(I iil3°N #ti:33— 

3t^, B’^J?rtf3 ^3Ttf^4 ^fe33(.'5f3 3C*(J — ?^3l 3feltC5 I 

<3^ 3pgj^ ^^31 ’33"^3 f^3t3 3?%! 3tG^”«' I 

'5r$^3, JT3f5T #tC33 C33 'Q '33? '2ttG33^ 'si's*? '33°s <3^ 

'2tt*t^ 3t%3 CS^, ^fC?rWf^C*t 'Slf^O'Q* ^t3l 

I <2tt3"^3, ^?l3t(:3? -^V^l 3?f^ 33?5T 

3^G® 'Q 34«1 '5°tG3 l3i»3t%^ I '3^ ^t33^, 3t^s,^tC3 '3C3' 

'51’1C33 ^n!:3 f3RI1 3?f3G^ ^ 31; ^3l '5lt?l3 

C31^fe33t3t 'G 3tf3C33 f^3rt^ £tt3-”^33t3l, n3"5l3 *t3’n;33 
^’IGsT 3tG4t I ^'33 -511331 3^ t33itC^ ^*1^ 

C3, Sf3G$3 (3413, 34^ 3*3, 34«i f3i»^l3 ^ — 3^ 

«fl3-'’’'m(: I ^31^ -SlITSI^ 3^ 'S iffG®J4 #13G4 ’33^3 
'5(1fj(3lC5 33°v ^3l^ 3333 34^1 '2l4l3 fwf 3l 3G’li3 ^CS4 
(Stimulate) 4f3135C5§ I — ^1331 3^ 34^ ^.^C3l%1 

’lfsG^3 ^ 4fe(| I *3lW (;3f3G5 ?tfe33 C3 3^ 

»r$f#1 ’2|G33 ^33C#3 3K^-tot3f3 ^3e. »t^3W% C3 t33!l^ 
4%l (331!:^, ^3li:’l3 Wl»ff3433'8 »lbll »lt3; C3^ 

^I3i1i:^ I — 

“ In tlie ease of a finite and dependent .substance, its activity 
presupposes iiiferactioii with an environment whieli elicits the 
activity and to some extent sets limits to it. The phenomena of 
reaction on stimulus are a familiar illustration of the dependence of 
orpjanic life on conditions beyond itself.’' 

* “'q^ifOT’r ■sttmlH^ ^^pt'st, ’ttw'S't iittaF 

IRtTlPtlJR a'5t”-t'5Ttft (ft' ®t'. SKl’-s) I ‘‘^sttiftl; «lttlt?5*5 3rtwi 

3?< 311 3HI I 

t '35>Il33W^ '5arfif3 I .J|til «ra 

(SI'S ) I 

t “«it‘t’P?8re I ^*ltPi^t?il Jittmta;” i 

§ ‘3^ 3ti'3C5WW]t»t^t?r^'5t ..'5^ I 
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(71 ^ ^ 'siMsf 'srM^ ^'5 '5tf^'<}'e* 

?1 ^i5#ra ^**11 #Rrt 'srrfjRittf '4^ ^ftt'i-’Wit (TI^ jpr 

^ felH ^CSITR ^ I >2ftn*riJ 5)^ JI"*17:^ ^ 'Sltfiiw, 

(TFt^ ^ ^4*1 *C?f ^ ??(,'« *ttf^ •Tl I 

(il^ f^T^t? ^ <fC^^ ?1 fSRrf? 

'i|^'2|t*t 1 

">1!;^ 'sitfitwKs (jf^ts, 

^tfc?i1 CTt^ts, 'SJt'tl ’rt’it'ra;, 

• • >2rf%*t^?rt? ac^fnJi: ” (^° ®f, i 

'srt'i^ >2tt*t^ 'ftc^ 

(M '8 ^ I* 1^5 'Q ^mi 

^ 

5!?l 1‘t’ R<l>ln — «2tt*W?rt^ 

I 


(Pantheism-s[C(5? — 

'5'^ ■sjfl?l ^ 1 

Pantheism •rtC^ ^tf?lf5^ 1 *ll'(i)l (TT ^^>2f?|?^, 

^ ‘ w*Ta ’ ^«tl #ratfl, aiCTRi <7!^ 

iitwM ^ I '®(l*it(l CT '8 ^(.<(<1 ‘ <)Pi^i 

-ai l p l^tfl, ^'8 ^^#51 (7R I ^t?1 ^ral «lt?7R (TT, 

i3C^ JR(3f ^ I Sf’t^ 

tPS\ ^ !3!7e C^ ^ ^W\ srt^ I ^ (Tft^ 5t^, 

'JSCT yfl^ 1wp Ftferl (7f«f ; ^ 

• "SiWthI ft 5t’*. ^*1 (BtimuUted) | t^1|lt»|; «|^?, i^t 

«(rtiaWft 'BtfiPii; 5 t;s .^i’tWrai ft 5iifK 'ift‘l'5(;- 
'ilft-w-'*it‘tt: «rort»-4if®^:” (f «f. '»i>i’«)i 

t “9tW:— ^H bjs "WtiR ^ caitaitfift ^tamtft i ’itait'lt: •n'^ts— "Wtftft: 

jRCTWt;i cs *trat^^«ns 2 W-%’ «f. ^i»8i ‘•'^’WMtftPil ft' '’T4 ictV ^;i 
s|^ '«««?W-«Wt*«3lt! ’TOft fsnift ^ '®1° I 



m I 


(JWI ^ I =^?^ c^ ‘ ’5rai»f ’ 3(1^ I ^rf%w 

*TO ^1 ^ ; 'i|^\ '*14^ ^Rl"^" 

f?4t? ^1 >13)11 ^Ikelt ‘ !^’fe. ’ ^ I :3^— 

,i|^ I *lft5^3t*l '5l?^!r ‘ 

C4t3T 4«I1 ®<I31^ 'It5l?1 '®lb®?tW'3 ’?i:^ «i|^ 

Pantheism Btnt^^l f^t^ltlS.Jl l C>f, 

»IT?lt5t<'« 5)tf4 <i|^ Pantheism ^t^Rl ®ti;^I ^TNTI !! 

''The later doetrino of sa^il’ora may perhaps be named Pantheism — 
strange as its Pantheism is — for it says that Brahma is all, beeaase 
all bur Brahma is false’^ (Indian 'riieism). 

" The process which created the Pantheistic speculation of the 
Upanishads and issued in the strict Pantheism of the Vedanta, had 
already entered on its course'^ (Philosophy of Religion) . 

Pantheism offers a solution of the religious problem which 
leaves no room for a genuine religious bond ; and this because the 
difference of worshipper and worshipped is resolved into the colourless 
identity of the one real Being. The sole office of religion in a 
Pantheistic System would be to lift the veil of illusion under which 
the individual cherishes the belief that he has a being and destiny 
of his own.” 

^srRnil ^ <5)4 ^ 

'il^s ^IRRf C5lt*t 4?rt^ PanUieismi<|-?t 1 ^jil® 

^ !gu4?i 5)1^ 'iiTs 3rf3f-'3i^tii4 «ii^ i 

3Ttf4 oqt Pantheism 

<an®?1 >i<;3 4«ilt i 

(Rf Pantheism >i|? 4«i1 ^lK?1 

^ Bt*Tt^?ri f^?:®(;f3t, 3)^, 

^ ^Rrc® ^ral '5itf3ic®f|5i I »PF?(W% 

'Stwni ^ Wl, 31^’ >j 1^, Pantheism«Q? 



Pantheism '«f'9 '»t'« 

I <ilt^»T JO'S, nt«5t^ 'IWW? 

cfr«itcirf^ jr:«(T'8 c^ c^, f% <2t^FO 


^£1^ Pantheism ^ 

ntf? m I '^<|5^? I (71^ mi '5itJ(?i, 

^ C^«ini C^M?I (71^ Pantheism 

<71^ nf jp^w 1 

(i) »PF?t5t^T ^5(TtOT <2i^ i8 

^ #i%5 ^5i ^firati:^, s— 

“ C^ C^ JO (7f, ^ W ^ ; 

^51!:^ ^ ‘ m’ I (Tit ^it 

‘ ’ 'SltiTt JFf^, Sf^WtftC? I ^^?It?s ^ 

‘ ^5t^ ‘ '30^ ’ 5tltO I (T(JR JtJgpiC*^ j[t?l 

'SICT^ ; Jrt5l lil^, i^- 

»RiWf??iii;^^!Tr<F; ^ 'S^, *ft’«n-'^M-JF3ltf^?R:<^ 

^50^ I (g^'s ‘ ’ ^t¥l I <3’i^. 


JrtRPFtc^ ftw, ^tv JitRi ’Hr I <ii ^’is 

:giT?Rlt ^— ‘ ;— ^<te, 

grr^ra =^3 c^tir Rtt i 'Sf^rc’s JitJil 

»r$, R|Ji1 f^f?, JTtRf fspJII I ^\t JPF^l ^ ^ ft^t, 

aiOi? I C^Ji % ^tnJTtiTF lRsr;»n:^ (Entirely) tilt 
Ji^ ft^tf*F® l” 

»t^?t5t% tat^’l Ji^ ?1 Pantheismvil? f^l, 

tilt "^Wt ^sWsi '’t'QJi I (Tit ’’f'QtRS <2(11^ tilt^S’l S— 

“ tilJFt ^We. tilJF, ^OJF ;— t^ ?tu® ntO Jfl i 
tH^jrftJFST ^^tc^ '5rW3[^i?r¥ #ic$*tt?;i1 ; 

'SRTPFtl fR<*lTl 5tc^ 1 "SrW? #f "siITPFOt W ^^i— ttf^’T 
1t^W5F 'SR’fOt W ^?lt JO ^51 ftlTT til'^iTF 'Sfl^ W 
Jito ntf^ Jii I tii^ JTtJii Jf^to ^tw, ^ 



m I 


^ J('W-«(’$f^f^^ 5^?I1 ^d I C!R S|1, 

^ ui^, ^ 'sit^ti:? f^'5'^ 

^ ^ '5ICJ(^ ^ (Tit 'il^'?f C^Wtll ? 

C^SW? ^ fWt^'5pP, f^*( 

^ I” 'iit ^ »t^5t^j ^it’^ ^«r 

^1 ^f^C^CSR CT— 

*‘ (Tt r<4t<I '»ifv»<ti'Q> lilt ®ltillt 

lilt f^'55^ 5tu5 f^i ^’fe, 
55tn^ !3c^ 'sift? i f#i ?ft?itt 

ft^'® ^t^fct^i i nflinfc^— fwfcM 

— «i#5 1 ^<1 (Ti 31^151 ’Sfas’iStt ft^is— ’if^'iis— 

^cf, ^ 31C5 1 5f?t?t^tc? ^iHs slut's, ^ 

?ft!itc^i( I Ji^isr^t^ ^1 ^3f?i^u?i? 3 r:»it 

<i|3p^ (Identity) I ^ 

‘wwt^^r’ ^ 3Itl III”* I liitlH’t Pantheism 

#lt;w (TPtJl Jilt I •%? 3lft® Ji>^Cti 

"^dPlitl) (TI 3I4ff1 ^PTl-OTt*! ft^t?l ^ 5(*$ '*lF»<lj'0’ 

«itc^, (nt «<'^ftf*i^ '8 (itfc^fgfftfwftl^ (Ti, (nt ^ ^ I 

^i5?ltt Pantlieism-^ic^, #1^1, 'site's? f^5( J(^t^ ^rtd 'Q 
CTO5f5^rtf?f?f"t^ '5lt?I f%^t *1C^ I (T^-tfen i2p^1% IQ 

'Oif^<^j'Q> i£[^t%^ 3i5(^t I vs'aJ'Fl'i, ^isa 

* "^5 ^Rst^lart afsi ’I'd ^t?!CTa!»tt«t;. >9a5iCTa«ife-arj^l,®; a^si 
4^1^! sitsitao*— Jfsiwa I ’ini ^^^cappat; "it’ll ^ 5 Jitatr; i a«i1 s »i^?twl 
4V5?,CT5(-a^ Tt^l pitPila? I an e ^l^l 4’P!r, a^-»Ritatiitapil atata; i . taatsK •• 
wataalall^ i .^^cabtatt »lt?Rtf^- f5i«iitwt5if-w^a> 

atatTs I Swurajistat? ft aiaata-caiEtalfti sraa^Jlftaar i. .(s) a ft 4aiw 
aart: ♦tftltaaf??, aaftaasp a^n aft aaidt ftftaftaa «itaa»(ftawj? 

aaafti (a) a 5 an aaia; aitbaww^fa^ cal^pataai;, 4a^ aaftaift aftaifta'HnaPt 
aissrcaa ^bsfta a»ila 'aa'^iKai.. aft aftaiaaafaastata "ifiMtaar aftnaiaK 



i o 1 

JTi 1 ^ t^t'Q w«rt^^iti;^ ct, 'srf^Rrps* 

«(*$^^ ^j#5, ^ Ji^Fsr *p$ '^Tsa, #lc?? "siHn ‘TO’ 
lirtCf# I Pantheism ^fC^, ^-^1% »(’$ 'SI^K 

f^t?— I 'S\t JpF?t »(»$ 

?1 ;g^ ^ ^tf^w i ^?t“N ^ :3CTi? 

^ 5|1 I Pantheism 5f?fe. 

<i|^^ !3^ ^?l ^sf?ratc§ I »t^? Pantheism 

1 ^«Itf^ ^ Pantheism 'STtCiitf^ 

^ ^ ! 

(^) 'So C?tti:^?l 

#RI1 CT, %’^iic'si;?, tarat^ 

C5*R*t^s, cm, ^Ritf?f^ '9 

«ttc^ I ai?!^ m— W ’I'SR 5PC<I ^■^R ai^ "spr?! 

^1 ^ af '^llw |51^‘1 5PC?, '$«|5l 

^ 'sPTTt^^J ^ I ai<pt f^TIl «(C’^?f C®W, 

ITRI >3^ 'SPT^ >3R*1 I cm 'Q cm, 

JTRl 5(*$f^f^ ’Itw I 'Sll^w ^Rl 55tR, 

*(%? cm, vjRI ^t^Ptr.?, 'sr’sR, ^?l 

^USCfJI ; JiRI *5R*1 q I ^51^ 

!gc^ I ’mtFrtr R$ km 

(R,— “ ftpilt?( C^, c^vf, ^ <£tf ^ 

C'^ m ^ I (R JiRi ■wM, 5IC? i 

(?R % ^1 tap^iR c'st't 5il I 

^'9 ^5s% 'sif^j^ ^ '5i^’?t? ^i?:«u, 'sit’iJi ’?^5aj 

5t?R sfl I ^*(T'9 oq^is'if f^5f «!|tc^ I 

# “»l1^?Pij a’fiiWv ^^iftsca I a^l^fni|3ii5it‘t?. illlalwa 

Ji'»tW'5 ta Ji»ftfir^'i1"v I ■af^’ltftcs . Ji ^cswRa'a^'^wt^a'I- 

c‘mfs" I 





ii 

'819 ?l 51% 5f!^ 5P?C^^ 5PW, 'SJWC^ 

♦t'^f'^iR fsRil ^ ' 8 ff^^Tf%» 355 1 '®rW?r 

9?fiC^ ^ C^ *11 I ■^BSj f^l’^'fj I ^9 ^?I 

’l^CTt’PW'SS, ^^ITTS %I-C5H%tlW^<? % I 5[^fl 

%TC5It%tf^ f% C'?Ft5? 5tPt ?” 'il^ 

<£Nftol, *t?Rt5t^, Pamhcism aiCWil CT, 

'©WC^ 5rfsf-'3i’trf? =^^3, I 

'3S«ttf^ OTtlTF ^ CT »t^^t5t^r Pantliiest f^C^R !! 

(«) '5i«fnc<(?, ^«|5r 3iN!;‘ra, ^rf’^jl 

%1 »l¥5 (71— “ W’ic's? w.’^ 

lilw'r ?i '5i»»t, cw c’tf^'t '^(TR I 'fiWw<r ^ic^, 

^‘t?RC<t (R w f¥^K ^rtrwca 'srf^w ; 

9?f(;^ 5ft5l f%| Ctff^C^, '5«.5R^ (Tit (^’SR^sit '5i^»t ?) 

I ^“vM'ss 'simw %t% 1 

'IWit ^(75Cf I ig^(7F # 'SI^^ (whole) 

'tt^ '5(»N»t (parts) | :g%(7P ?rfif Wl^ 

'4C<1 '5R?. <^04 '$M? ^ I C4»i *11, '5I°*t'5J^?r 

4f?RTlt^°N%C4 nf'3^1 4R i” »l^5t^J Pantheism><lil 

ft^ii*! % «f9Ji I «I9CT?[ 

^tlTSClS— 

“ 1^14 Wft (The whole) ?r«r?t JJRI 'sroc^ f4'5^ (The sum 
of the parls constitutes the whole) ?t?n iifeltCf, '$'*R ‘ilt 

*“^a ’iite’frs -'5it^^g!|2 >91 44T(, 1 ’I’lt c^ite^jisl ■st^v^, 

5imt'?t^tt'(^t^tt’ta’^^^tr5ifj-««i1 5it!ttifsf '»i?(C5irvi 

^’>\V Jltiltif?. ^^*12 5 I =( - -•^tS’lTOS ; =tft ^^lfr'(4c®t-«|l|'*N 

»t!R tR ’rt^( I ■^'itf? c'ltc’F ^f9fs(30[^ ffirst siwtfl^l- 

®*l1f5icwrt«rt’i1^ 's'TtTtw; 'ssra ; 5( 5 ^9|-9t®Mi<i^c?(c^‘i 5nR!^«ic5itft®tl^‘ft; 
i(<iic«irts ’vl?4® 5 ■sipwl^^l *tTK® 1 .’ll 5 f3F«l 

'«ife*n:i wf® : > 99 ? "rScwiir -|«itf» 1 





^ (?it ^ 'SPRR-’I^ 

C?t^ '8 ■5praft!7P8 ’^f I C^ 5|1, 

^ ^ «Itf%U5 nfCiJ ifl I 

’^Xl*\li SICS(I^ % I ^5j*53^'8 ^ 

^«R #lc^ 

I Pantheism ^IC^, i^'sjn^ ^’«f-^i<fff? f^^<f 

^i^n ^5if^% ^?[i I I 

*m C^^<f<CT?t ^JfThl, ’^, i8 'Stw 'Sitil 
^9|j #t?[i %rc|Ji I ^ CT, igc^ira 

fwt? ^ '5(“s»t ^tCTir T5%«Tt^ 'siTi^ ^5[ i 

C^JRI, Sf?l«, ^ ^ Hft #IC^ ; 

^ ^ (Tit Ji'vJitiTrat ^ 

5?tiTr ^?i f5?f^ ?rftc^ I ■srtii ^ 

!5l^«{(5l Jrfetl ; (5t5l ^tiTl8, ^t?1 ^”v»f- 

f^, '51»%(5 ?ltti;^ 1 (5t^ 

^tint ^ =^*t, (Ti^ ^?l 1” <i|t?)ii:^ 

<stwf^ 'SI^ Pantheism 1 ^i|t ’W?! 

«t'Q5i Itch'S, f% (SWU <^5f5T ’lfQU5?1 »TO:M 
Pantheism sitiTl t5l ^ ?ltg ^iTl | 

’ftW <^t ^i^ ’^c'T c?%5 (Tt »w;<ra WS 

Pantheism 5(C5 i 3Pi} ’^5Si;*t -siftf^ «lt^l, W’ie.?(ii:n 

* ">50! >i|®t’I^5; I .'®reS^awrtfR3 "it*HIO WtBS; 

^1 »lira oi^cirCTI ftf3f?ic® I ^ >s’i ^ »l^; i 

»|?l ^ ®ir^?JII >«l'*IW*tl ftsstsitnl JRsits)— ^tf»t 4^ 

cifW '8Mtt^ iRJitfi'SwM'i ’la .!ia aifai Jwnrs, ^wifail 
I ..»liTO 4^w«t2 npte cs^ Mtf’l ’TOa’^^pR i 

'»(taitaaa^^ JiTOC'i ■•’la’itwii 5;f'*t'5«ttf«r’— i 

+ “.!ia!ii?bnartifftir^al b 3?aiif‘i ■aR^’igl l raada’lP#! I ft’rtni’ttPt 

f^tftt‘ttfel4tt«‘aK I Jtt’fiWtsi;, »IW|^ arf^sil’FSUW: iR»lWlfWlf^t : ai 

WlaM-«IW TOhral’T^’M’ltl?” 1 
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I «tTO<t I »twfU5, #t? '«, 

SOJ? ; #tn^ f^C^ I 3[^, 

'2(t*t»tf^5^ JRR #t?w JTOf ^t%fi::^ i -stt*!- 

"?f*fR^ Ji^ #tc^, ^t*ti[ f^*f *1’$ ^ f3p?rt?i 

?ffk^ I 51^ *fc43 ^n;*Ji #rc?? ^ ^ ’sr^sn 
I t^t^ I 

CT, ^ ^?t‘f?iic’i' 'ii^, ^rWc?i 

!5icq^ ^?n ^,—^51 ^■«p^ ^ I 

51^ 'ii^ «!|tf%i:?, ®i’i5 Jit^rWc^ 5^?I1, 

nfn? ^n i ?t?i srtJti 

^5R^ ®ltC^ ^1 I ^ ’SRR’fS; 

<41^, f5?l¥t«Tt Wf^S ’Itf;^ I ^ 

5i^?i ?rra '^ff^ ^ ^ I >ii^^ 

c’fl, W ^1^1 ^ wt®t^?rl «itc^, <si^ 

t2W5 ; '®tt^ C‘511 W »t^ ^C?, «raj (2W?t 

^51 ^ ^1 ^rX— ^ 

<(«Rt ^n* I C’lt?! <lf?R#? 

sfl C^, ?fel1 I C’tl-^^ 

^ I 30i? ^ 

^ '2{^t^ ^ iTl c^, 

C*I^ «ltf^ ; HI I C^ Hi, H^el 

i2|^ -iRAJlC^OT^, ^ 'srt’tHt? ^tC'^ I C^ Hi, 

’^?R% ^f^i w a’t 

# “'sisitfh’iiK— f^siwj, ’i'fl’i ’Tss^.’ftft 

*Ri: <*ras Jiitt?i% cs^-^i : I 51 ft oft: ^1 c’^l »’»f^ ; ^- 

!-5wSc’f1 5i; ’W<; sijiWsiWc^I ^ c<f»t--^t^<r?t^<’ifH 



i8 




’srm I in i t5t?f 

C^, (71^ OT, CJi^ ;— C*!^ Cn-t-’PtC?! I 

irmi, ¥f?‘ft^?-c^fc’i, CJitw’W 

CWM-^FtW f^'5* I Pantheism C^^RmtSS 

>2fwtJi ^ 

'®t1%?r5' Pantheism ! f3?in 

(Tit C^, Pantheism ! 

(?p) I— n^rai %rcfit a,— ^ 'sit^ 

W-’?t% ; ^ ^1 oitn^ 1 c^ 

•n, 51^ sm 'Sltllt^ 

'srf^w I I c^n in, 'SIW^ 

^?tv ^ ’ ^r fw,’— ‘ ?#rR 

<2f^ ? '51<!|5 Pantheism, sp$ ^ 

'srtutn #Rn I (7R III, ^ 

C^ ’Ri^ ^ Pantheism in I ’STfUt? 

I|W n’^WR '5if^I^, Pantheismiii?! | 

(<f) I— ^»I1 ^f'Q 

^«t-(7ft’fl I «r$^ ^ CH-^CST ^srf^W I 

'si^ ^us 'SR^ftr <3ii? ^nl 

«tn7F I f^ f^ ^ ?it^ ^<[tt ^ 

i#tRiI 1 >^1^ ^<*11 (71, >4^ *P$ ^ 

?l Wf^ R; 'srW^ TO ?l 

=^ m «iti:^ ; ^ ^c?i, ^rf^ in ’Ri’i, ^ 

# “ <3? ^mVi\ 1 !it5(iin:<i 

‘‘5? ^’••■5(R?FtWTN 

l” I :S[i^ 

^ I “(‘'♦^ ^ • 



I 


fB?-|^^ I ?l ^S ^ 

m ; "STf?, ^C^RtC? W'S^lt'Q ’I’S? 3?^C^ 

ntoj I j)i, wa ^r«f ^ 5i#ft^ 

m, ^ ^ »j® ^I’al nc® ; ® 

fBfs(c®'8 nt?l ^ 511 1 ^rt^ ^1 ?1 '®t^ 

C5rf<^ JTs^ nc? ; 51^ 51?;? I ’if?^ii >1^ 5^, 

<ii?s^ ^ ^ 1 ^^t° 'iit 

^1 !3^’5<4S> I «(’$ ?1 f^m?'!8f^ 

^1, ^3 TO 511 ^®t5I ^ti;? I =511*151 TO^ 

*«ltf^?ll^, =^*1 ^C® M^IJJ f^5Ft^ fjjpffg =5lf«-<jt^ ^ I 

=^*itf, ftf?s( =5rf^tc?( =5if®w 5t?it'8, sit^il 
^ 511 I 5rf5l >il5P, ®T51 >4^1 «lti;^ ; ^51 ^SICJI^ 5^1 

511 1 >4^ <2Wi:^ ®t^t^, Pantheism '«fQ5i ^f^^i ^1^ 

’It’151 <pf^ti:S5l I f^i:»r c^in:^ tt?t? ^»ir.? Pantheisnn<i^ cwt^ 
^’^‘1 ^ ^fel I 

(*1) I— *t^t5t% =5lt? '^I'^^l ’?t?;51 ^fpl^lft^si CT, g'5«i;^ Tjf^ =!f^g 

511 5I?II 5rt^ ; 5ff? 511:51 5(5^1 7S\^ C.\ ^^IC®? 5Jf^ 

5^51 ^ti:'551 ;— ^1^1 5lr.i?T ^f^ft 5I?S5I 
c®? ^1 5rt^i:^ I c^5i ;ri, :|f5t, ^tf?t . f»t^T^ . 5pi^ jff^^ 
'9 5 ph:%^ 5psi ;— >ii^t^t<r 5^1 I c^n:^, ® 

55rt^ f%tl!I 5(^ 511^ ; 3^^® 51^ 'SlttiJ^'t^ =5lf^^^ <pt^^1 | 

(71 13511^ ; 5pt5tJ^i;*1'9 ® CTt ;3^<|^ ; V<1^? lil^ 

iaWR^ ?t®1 ® =5lt^ =5|?f C5Pt51 ^\t I ^’ICVt^Q— 3W ; «lNt? 

^*TCif»(-5m‘(®tft's— cJi^ la^fi 1 >£l^c^, 51®^ cm 51’vJit? 

« («' 9 ■, '515,1; >) I "ii f? ftfjsjcs I— 

>i f? Jif®, si^tnfWI f^csRfti 5ii ^5=: f ‘‘si ^ sfcSw f^sMI 

ffc; 5|ft «ict|: ^tslf’im afspiM!! 'Sc'Pia ^1 f-icsMI fw® «llTO[Jtf%^j 

'«rars, ^t^ppTOPi^r. »imj 3J2 : sitwtfifttswi^ii; r— ^5 '¥f’. 8t«|ir.s 1 
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^ I *1^ ^<#1, ^?il, ^ ^firatis^— “wm'Sii 

^ «iiTs ^<, ^ ‘^°K*\’ I 3?5— c'rw^ 

<it^_^9t^if»f(ft^ ; 'srni ^<— cJi^ ^*wf»t 5m*mfr i ‘'*1^^’ 

(?fWS— ^*ti:Tf^te ^1% SIC35 1 C^il 5^1, 

ClRVf^ ^ ^ ; CtRtTQ^ ?t¥T '« ^<W? «ff?*l ’FiMti;? l” 

5IW '5ts*f Ji^ceH #r75 55 1 

<35i — 5lt555 5^51 I 

(5) I—# f^<j ^ 5rft^, *I55M5 'Sit? 

^*1 ?i ?ti:^, ?f? *1?"^? 'ii^ fwt?i:^ 

’1?Rt?It? #ral SIC? spfTl 5t?, ®t5l 5^ '5ltc?1 ^<F'5? 

(7ft? 5? I '5f?ispt? ‘f?S3f??t?’ ?'QC?? ??C? (Tit (7rt?§t?Q 
spfiRItC^? I 'ilt t^t?'55f^ (7f*t '« ^tin '5rt??i ; '^?tt t5t?1 
<1? vi|sp^,— 'SfsPtC? SFt%-^«|-^3i ^??i 5t?1 

t^?l ?s1?c3cf I ?f? t5tc?? 5ti:^ ?l ?lc^, ^t5l 5tin, 

t5t?tt *1?^ *1?"^?:?? ‘Sstsl’ '« ‘c^5’ 5t5l ^C^ I t5tc?f 

'®t?J?t?,— »tc?f f?C^ ^f??tC5? I 
f?^t?tt, ^5t? ^#?l^5ptc?I? f?^t?lt? ?1 C^ ’?t% I 'Slt?t? 
?^?tC?? f?^t?tf, ^5t? <t??iWtCfi? ft?Pt?§l? ^'§’3t% ?l 'Sst'^^ttt? 
5t?1 I i4t?lC% f?C^ f?C®f? 'St^l ?l 5t?1 

^C^t I f?nft?5if^— '5lt?I1 5tc^ 'Sif^w ; ^5t?I Sf^int 


•••*( tdv ^Bsil i-’wtr? la( ai* 

S^W»R !t '^PlWffe ; 'a|®23Bi‘15 ; 3^1*1! ■iiabsa !•■• 

a ft a^lft-^asftaat^car mm, afta'<tat; cTO^ig^ cai'gacan, at^ (6*i:ifSt ; a'<: c^ 
®*ltir»t-4fiTi ; caaaa^ a Sawll atti.i’in’W 3flai- afuft^tMasira”-^ ®f, <i>l> i 
Ti®lata<i^a? aai awafiwics, aS; »i?s tc^aatalat; »t^j waaitsrtft ; aai afnlatt 
^3 B C®CI(t»iwaW<^ ■stays (t ®t’. 8l'='l'*) I 

t “a ft yra^ aartita; ■aaslaaft-ajftftyb^gta^tWv a aiftrBaft i-T^ala- 
araja ays, arJi^s*? «,»R5 ; c«l ■siaiicifi ftgadtal i 'tresy'l'mtftfifla >«iyy ft®tas y<( 



am •A’?? 'Sw? wt I 


^ *cm’ (object),—^ ^ W5 I 

^5^ '5<R^ 'Sfl^ 

'*iW^ ‘f^’?iic*l^ 'si^ ^?i1 ’ttc^ I cm '«rtC5, '«W5 

*51^51’ ^ ?l ^ 5^C6j, '3l«t5 ‘^’ ;— 

^ ’HR ^ ^*w$ *flc? Rl I '«#w ^- 

^ 'Slf^w ^ I '^^•v g’JSC^ 

^ ^55t^ #IU5 ^ 1 (<lt|tlR'Q ^5fR?1 Wf^C^ C^,— *t^C?Rl 
Pantheism (?r«?l 'spm I 

(«) 1— *t^ C^ Pantheism ^Ff?ratC^, ^ *tt^ *15635^ 
Ofl^ I Pantheismiiin f??FCTi 

tof "sit^ral (71^ ^**11 #ral ^ ’wsi 

'siWOTii C»R I ^\ ^1 %tC5J? CT, 

^ ^ 5|t*R <*riT:^,— ■ 

^ fjRR I m\ C5^, >2tort^ ’rf«(C5ra 

Pita'S t3Fai ^f?Rii ?ttc^ 1 <i)^ (Tf *t5r^ Ptlpi'»'9|(,<^ 

<4^ ^ «ltC5P; 

(71, 35^ »5f^ C5^ 'srful I ^ 

^ csrfw -2|i7rf^-5rt«Rt«ir ^ 

^ ^Fflro I ^ *11 #r;^, #n:^ c^, 

'2tnrRf5i ’[t*(5rt< ^Rrt%i i #ii7$ f^Pi^ 

'4^* ^JC’^rat f^Prs faRrt **lti7F’ i 'stwfc^ 

^'8, *n5l '2W‘l I 


^fretl’c i...’i w, '^‘ttwi^l%k^ ; ftwfi® ^Pppift^ »tfTO 

(rtpftsR ^nit»m; I 4^9 «r5W^”(f «f, 8|'»|1)l Vide also, Jiroai 

'SttI I 

• *>i5^®vl5B ’Witt^rt’Mfes atttg. 

(f 91°. ^I>|5*) I “«^tfl5TtfTC9It^x Vt^SlItl^'IirtH: 
«I9tCn...!imTt<T9il*l Tx^: 9?ir5 “(Si'sn)” >R5!5® ’lirt'lTx'-- 

*np((<^iyt9lii 9tgpraai«i gt^" i 

« 




it* 1 

(Idealism ^ '<r'«*f)— 

5?% I "t^ “%5tiRt»r” srtCT ^ 

Idealism JflW •SNlt® I Pantheism <2W?W 

^rt3f 1 ^R?rc^ #Ril ^ tor i *m, 

tW5-^tCT '9 ^5<fR*tPF 'sfCTT 

^flratcg ^ I ^ CSIt??? ‘f^'SifsRt^’ ^«T, 

^ RtJRlI JTl I 

^i35R-?r^ lii^ ■2fTO?i s— rr?i 

ctPic® *tj^ ct, >4 ^r’fc^ cTO ^ 'siWOT 55n?ra nl 

^ ^ I ^«R^ c? 3?^, rr?i 

9rtf^ ♦ttfif I RRm 9TOR C955 
^ t ^ C*f%l, ^sitTOR. <4^ «ff^*t1 ^ ^fertc? (R, 

R I4 I W4 gTOR ?rf^ CTO y|^l fTORtf^^ ^ 

— ^ *14*1 ^<sSll4 'Sftf^W *11 1 Bf'>l(.'®il 

TO«. CTO ^ I 44^ 

*rtTO*l-95tTO 9TOra ^*(T (A general consciousness or a cosmic 
intelligence), TO«. ^ I C*!^ 55tTO 

?tf^ CTO 0555 W «ltf^ *1105 511 1 551TO 55RtTO? TO*. 
5^ ?%tC5l ‘C555’ 5fil5l, 5S1TO CTO 

fro^ «1tf4C5C5 511 1 

TO 4^ '»l>3m TO?I TO?! 4TO to «1tf^ I 

c»l^ TOt5^ 55tiR5 51C5I, 55tTO^ 55t5rr^ ^TO«. TO TOf^ I 
^SW 5^0®!^, ^ ®t*l''®(^c,'9 5tf^55l, SSR'^t^ ^^5 1 — 

^TOm ?tfTOl— 55tTO 5)1 fip TOtW ottfro ? CTO 511, 55151- 

11^1^ C»1^55tTO TO, (?I^ 551TO fTO»l 1 ^TO*n ‘55N’ ?1^, 
■^srsstTO^IO® 5^, ^?tTO 51^, TO8 CTOft^ 

5|tf^TOS5|1 I 





'Q cm, '9 C’W ; «ltf%9T *01^- 

^r55p^t^ I ,<1^ jppifi f^®lwn JR^--<41^ W’ft. I 

*np? lat f<«H<llWi) f?Rl1 CT, C5TO 

^ i2f«lPI, 95t^ w sstia? I ^ 

CW?r^R#H?F ^'St^j <?fQ, ^11?^, ^CS3|r 

CV P 'srf^, m{ '»l*t^ 35tl?ra *1^ <4^? ^ ^ 

4^51 <S5tSf ^%'S l^il, — 'SW^ Rbiil '9 ^9R| ^j\8l\8 C^|H 
^ ^ i« I ®it^ iXi^n ft^nr 'e '55141 
‘*ttC4f 1 Wl^tc^ 4f? CPf'Q, 'St^ f495f4’^^IPF 

'5 nt?l 41^ 41 I 55MI 'Q ca5?l— 

CW'9?l1 ?Rr 41 I 

<S\t f<84l4<lH^I Pantheismifi?^ >2W?l CSff 4131 1 
^ Pantheism 4<S4t< C4 44'5i 4^tCf , 

v4^ ft«5t4<tWi!l ^ 4^5 *ttf4C4 I 

wN '« c®4, 'Q f^,— lii^ is^wu 9r8i 

C?4 41^ I SSt'Sl '« C^, 44’s ^?tOTi1 n?r^ ^ J5^1?5^ 4t4'tt4 
4114 5I1'5 «ttC^ I ^414^ '5It’l4 

^fiRltC54l cmm '511414 t44tft4rt'5 ^ 1^ f^« 

t44tt4 4»t1 5I^4tt, ^ 'Sim '=Ff^1 I ^ipltm 

1^ 4f4 ‘t4Wf44tT’ ^1514 ^C4^ 4^, aft4lll 

^4141 *414 »I1^ 41, ^ '4141W4 I 


(^4^4 *104 <3C414 444i) — 

’Hk', »tT4tFt% C4 ^ Panthiesm 4«4 4'l44l(.H, ^ 
’ 5 lt C51 tf g '5 ^ I C4^ Panthiesm 4i;'54^ Idealism 

4^4 '^9ill(.H, ^t4p9 '4(441 C4f^ '4t1^5|t4 1 
51154(541 *rtW 4toC^ C4, *(41544 441C4f 


* ‘4f4fi4mi44rt^ftTOitni9'if®, 


ir^5jt(l<5^jii 




Panthiesm ^ 'swbts l ifl^<!tl *fC^ '’SltU?t 

I 

“Simi C^, 'Q ^PFH CW ^rftm ; 

^\sq\4| C^PR stW^) T?li^ ; <3C^'S '$iS5i^ 'i|<pt>l 

^ ’mn I <3^— ?l ^ii 'sme. ^ i 
tit’ll <1 C^t^ Hiatts? ^ ^^Vl'8 

^ I (RWt^, 1^ <2W?I ^*1 PlC*^ 

5F%fC5^, ^ RtSRl ^ (?fpR 1 >^«R '9|f»W 

51^5, ^ '5W?I^ 

'®ltC51t5Jrt!l 121^5 1 (<lt ^SWt,*!) 

^ »Rf <21^ 5^¥tC5 i »Rf— I »Rf^— 

1 ®(t%W W’tC^ >iW ^ fiW?! 

(Relation') ^Fprs 1 ‘(Rf^’ ‘(R^ '2tp5!R«l-T?C'*r— 

Negative <2W? 1 Positive^— 

'5JR ^ I t«)^ (R»t-^tC5l ’^s^, 

<2t^|C^ Stt^, 'srf^, 5S’«I 

^pRTl ^ferl) 5T^'2|^t^ '51 <35Ji ‘Pl'®^*l’ 

!rl ^‘tt'lt^ 1 (Rc^^, f^— f^, t^P^, 

'5l*1pR'^ '9 ^¥5 ’5<’??R^ I 'SiRR, I5p?f«, ?1<R 

*lfwtw 'il^s ^ 1%^ ‘51®*)';— 

W{ ’Pr wmi Pi®i-3m I «2ft‘i, »t%, 

'%m 5 ^ 1 :®^ '5l1®W, 'IRI ^ Cfiltw 35 ^ 3R551 

^ 'Q 5RFel #RC?P 'SttpRtC? 1 Wpl, #t?- 

51^ 5R%$t®tlR '5(^, '5|tf«t® 1 55911 ;®?! 59 4tlR?l 

laiRRf 'Ht ^ ‘Jt'55*i’ ^ 

♦ "w ^ frppsj^ 

w^’s iX, I c% 

^'5rl5(j 5n?( «rar, «rt( jpr ^ 



m "^*1 1 


f^fsi 'srH^ ; ^ ^;ji"»tf^ ^os?{ \ 

w 'Q #t^— ^lM?t ’n:*(i 

t’Ri *1tfi[WCf I 1^ '^’11^ ^5ffl^ Bf?|C^ 

gR^St^* 1 (RffC^ 5I^'2tTt^’l*>*1^ ilt^ 

#ra1 ?RR ’TOR, ^Wal ^Plbt^l ^flRltC55[ I >m^ f^''*! 

Absolute *nRf f^(.*Jf*t <pRw, I 

lilt ^ 5f'^*t*Rf (R lil’^ ’*11 

'sitc^, \5t^ ^ ^ I '« 

Jic«r ;3Wsr >£tTOf 5f®t i 

ntW, '5iR?n >m-'5Rj ^tc’s lii f^ ct ^ito ^firatfl, 

^^Rt?tt *1t%tC5^ I 

CTO CTO *Tt»6t^ *ifQ^ >iit «2rf^«fR c^fC'^R 5rtt i 

JTl cttf^ralt, ^TOl ^ i^tTO ’aft®, #ratt 

«(ft?l1 cltalCW^ I ItV*! 3psiiC’? ttroi Absolute '5|C< >2R‘I ’ipft^d, 

«I9 ‘f^"*!’ *1^ ’IIW® I ‘CS|^ C5rf%’ W'BIt^’fSFIT TO Wfwf^fssfiil^, 
Sw??— iic^’ltf«iNc»t>itc’fti:?!t ; ’ifR^5i^Mftmt5t^...^'ll«i'iTtoit^ sitwtTOtniM 
(W»lit« 'fiailii’il’i'fV tro *1^; .««I1 (^i-si*) i >pij^ 

«t:^<(t5 'sqlTifji is^wtcTOf^ 

* sra iit ^ fsfc^i ’fill TO^?*l>R^t'!l?- 

csij1t%: (f, 'sf, s.-slo) i "^j »c»W, 

^1^149*1 rt^ 'ilt^'Slfii'ilR ’tltfflilti?’' (SI'S, 5S) C^ fjtiwt <I|f3|3«; 

'93:«tRit>, ^siir (^?p*ttfi^Jil 'a^’ ‘<?fit^’ f^i:^: TOn (-sisk*) t sw, 

«[^t5fi, «i*tt^i ft®iTOwa«ii"(8.oi)) I 
iflVJt 'S,'^ ^twj, sfiW'sl'8 9 sfiR^ Jicsf of’rt’i f^iiltij I t^'tl'S ®tCTrs 4^*} — 

“jpfia ftel^fTOii'riiitni 38S«t|%»tm«^tii:” (a^ "ra, 'si'SI'M) i to ji^ 'ft^-Ji’ 
♦Itira j\% I "I'fts Ji^wta ^atRtaa iicia gtam w « tRjj 

)S^«ttcTi f^^'i *w alal CT^ 

TOi ?’»ti ai«t1 w, ’f^awtii TOT a|i^ ijj afSwl cafsj c*in;^ ? 

(cTOTOsim^ w^f) I 

t Hamilton, Mansal, »lf«a ibsolute 'HC<' SfifTO jpaf TOI TOf aft®, fKWI 

’jftmttaa 1 caiflTOaaiCTOtanEi 



I 

<4^104 ^tll Empty and remote gW A 
rarefied abstract unity #Rr| I 

#t5lW?f ^ 4f<lt4fi : — 

“In any case, within the reach of human understanding, the 
Vedantic Nirguna Brahma is nothing. For the mind of man can 

form no notion of matter or spirit apart from its attributes 

Nirguna Brahma exists without intellect, without intelligence, 
without even consciousness of its own existence/^ 

— “ The direction of Upanishad thought is towards an 
abstract and empty Brahma — a unity so rarefied and so remote that 

it can not be characterised and therefore can not be known It is 

reached and known by cw2)tying all things of that which seems to 
give them being and strength.” 

'srt’RTl c«f1^ c^, (ii4^ i 

^ I 'Sit’ll wn «tt^Rrt^, 

r<(b4l4l4l ’fits I— 

>4^ Bfife., ?i 4t*prw^s, 

’^’1^ '8?mc4 

irtt I ^ <* 11 : 4 1 

f4«WC4 ^l^cwf5jc® 

'^1*141 ^iSpRl 4^4 I 

i I I 

CWt« WMOTJ niOT ^ <2W 

c^, 's ^ I 

1^ 1^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ 1^iRra4, 

'tW?J 5R4t Wl^ ^’tVfW^ >^1*1 W 

ws I *4 '2jc«? ? '5c? f4 

1^SC»ICT BfWWC? ^ ?%tt5 ? 



(i) 3£p%® ‘^<(‘1’ (cause) #Rrl f*IC^ 

^ oq^’s v£lt (?^ ^*1 

(effect) ?firai ^ ^'tcf I srt^i— ^*1 1 'sq*ront 

srWr-^ I ^Frtl ^ ^*1 ^ ’Pt?‘1 'SW® 

sns 1 ^1 ^ ^ ; 

— ?ft?r*ifei^ 35 ^ ^ I «»# Bf’m ^«i #rai 

^1^, (Tf ^ I 

^^ 5 ?t\ ' 3 ’fi — (,\!)t(f^ 

^®3 ^?rt'® ^<Bj'6 I <3^ CT R^|3|'?1'S, f^PFt3 

w^ # I 

(0 «t5f%u5 'srM >33?^ ^<*11 nt^i ‘ai?i5?i ?itar 

nf? *(13*1 3S%I ; f%?s ft^ aR?Sfi3 '5(»f3 ^5S1§t 

nt? 'SJW 3feltCf’ I ^ 

C3 ^15*J3t3l !3^iC^ ‘31m’ >33^ 5F9te,C^ ‘3Jt*t(’ 3^(1 ^3tlS I 
^<^te,, lii^ ^?f«, i3C^ '*|'^'^'% ; t%f3 3Itf^ 3f^?ll(.M ; 

f^*F 3Jtmi 3HI 3t3 31 I 3Jt’3T 3^ 3^, 3TfmC3f 
^ 3®31 ^t3m I C3§t 3t3t3 33I’F5, ; C3tl 'SIt’Pfl 

^ =^®a 3^3^ I 31 3^, ^3^111 3^ ^5(1*1313 3t3J 

3^C®t«t!:3 3Ilf^3l 3131 3l3 3lt I 333 i3l3«3^ 

3*03®,— ^I3t3^ 3C3J flRTl ®33 g3f 

f^35^ 3^ ^ I ^®3l“s 331 C3 331f3iC*t, ^:t»lt3, 

* ft3^‘tl Bf?t5<*3fe: atwy i|Tv f¥Fl?(-’lrfOTC^‘rtf3 3Wfft33R awra 

3?f5-ft^1?llSl c€wit 3rR«MtV’ (« 3®, ^UR'*) ^rt^ps^WtW, 

!| 3l*wa 33, *.I*R I 

t arWa'— What perTadeB^»|I— What is provaded. ''3t0rt?9 f^1 ^Pfl^- 

artyst *irt3TOt*r*F®W^’’ (3f «r®i. ca” aa, ^rr'') i -sflfiFfsi arwm 
«*i1%i ajtt*!'? I 3c3bR at arMira i...aipr3TOPnnt( wt^— 

I at w«R aitfa; 3t, 3fa3*(5f*l-f3PWtvatt f—f •i«i«> i 



^8 


^ ’it'Q?l ^qtescf ^ \ 

^ ‘5P$’ <£(^(%^l 1<1^ 3f?te. gcsfRT 

^-^t% ; W’tc^ ; ^?fe. =!?w I 

(«) 'srt? i<i^ ^fiit'Q a^<u I ?rfi^ ^ (?r»t-?rtw 

'sil^O'd* I ^ oH-^Ftc^r '«^f»<)j'®», ^f^-iafts? i 

>ilt 'sr^lftCST ^«f?iit*t 'SRf^, ^51 

CtPt-^FtC®!? 'srlt^ ; ^ tf^-<2ft^ WS. 1 W’ffi. 

^fe?l-<2ltW ; ^ "SIW '^‘1-fl^, CT ^*ffl^— 

f?^18l5ra ^ ?ffertc^, ^f^PFtil; 

^ferait t wM's ^ ct, ;gw^ <ii^ 

5f?lU5<J ^?te, I 5IW "51^ lil^ '®^ 

5ii?i 1 cf[t affe^ ait ^ c*r, 

^ ’ll® sw^nc^ 5TN <*ttc^ I i^t’ifw- 

^ ai^Ts ait “Sitl® ’TC® I '2?^ ait 

»ft^ff ? 'SW ’1tf^C®f| C’?, 

%t?f ?5#5'8 <Wllt^ 'Sltcf I 

♦rasrtnl ait ’5if5s<J'SfS, ?tc® I 

*RrW^ 5Ra( ’^’^tt ait 5t^ ^ j 

’ICT ^ ^ C^, ^*rWOT?l 'Q ^sitsRil c^ 

^Ff?¥l «ttf%, 'SIM? =5r?\n ; ^?J#5 

'tt^ '5(t? ^ =^<1 .5|tt ; ®tfl 5?tl?I, Stts »RRl,— 

^ ?t?— ^ ^tc?T cm 

^Ffiral ^ 5lt'5 ? (^^ % fwt? ^ 

'^^M^ ^ 1 ^1, ’tts 

?nt 'si^ ;p%i !*fiw, #iu5t CT, 

cwi '^f®w ^5t?r«i ^ ?rtr$^ 


* “firhra 5 : ^fiisc<it5ir!i-«tfe:^<(K 5 a?*'!;"— aps ■^ai, ?i>ri i 

’nHPttP?; ^ 3vtat!f«i c<rtR; ; '5lx<1?t®>tttR«”— ^ <5f, i “«nm 

(3^ ftw**) i 






K<t 

wt 'sftc? I ^ ^rftcscf CT, 3ra m^ 

■'sj'sa I ^rc»( iitf^c® ^^(.<1 I fit's < p1c«i, 

'5it5rfC5f? ^?itf^ fsRrt? ^1^3^ ^1^, 

^rNit3 W’*i^ f^«f ^rcst? ^?ttt?n cw, C3 'srt^ 

'2ff^ f^5Pt3 ftflS ^1 stci? I Witt 

^ ^ 's 3tiii '^tm 3t3i ; ’y^sai 

53 33 3t3n W-lf4T-^tC5T'^, W ^WOT3 ^f^3C’f3 

5|f5^ 3tW f^3 im ^ «IW3, tf®33!;’f3 ^ ^ ^ 

^ 3C& ; C3 ^3P5t 3tw f^!;33 'srfsnfl 

’Itf^, 5t3^ 5t°v=?f3-3ii:^ '5It3fW3 'srf^ 55^1 

’ltC3f; W-3pf3-^5tC^, fk'^ CJl^ t[ft3t3 

^ I W34t-^tC21 '$t5t5 ^5^3 3ff33l «ftt;3F I ^ 

JPO^, ?^C33 C3tt Wn, '$f5t3 >l3§t^ C3 f3f^ 5^1 

^ 33:5 I =3!:^ C3 W1 3^ '5t5«3 ¥f3, Cf^ 5r?F®l 

'Sl^ 3f3l W’ltl <2f55^ 5^31 *tU5, 3t3 I ’It5 

mM, fk^3 if 6'2W3 f3^ ^31^ 5^31 3t3 ; C^ % ^feOTt 
>#5 ^^133 3| 3t3Pf3 '^3t, 3C33'8 ^31 5'S3t3, ^e.3fft9J 

CW1 3t5i ^5ff'5rt3 '2tf® f3f^^3 W’itt *tfw^ 5^ ^ ; C^ 
f?ppt3 ?t3l atBSS 53 31 1 3F5I^ «pf^ 'SR^ ^tC33 

!355Wf-2lt%( 3^31 ^R?333tC3 ^fpf^ 5t3tC5 I 3^ ^33 j tC ^^ 
^®[t5It3 C3tl >£{1*^ Wn, ^st5t3 3ti:^ ; ^ 

5t3t3 3t I 331 ^ 5t3l '5rt33l C3, ^3J^ f3^ 31 

5^ '51t3[t3 3r5g 'il^ptt wn 'SJtC^ ; (71^ ^ 3^ 

3°NC3tC3, 3t3l 3(7$ ^t%3r§* 53 I 3^!!j^ ilC3J'8, 

^3iC^3 ^t53t '« 'il^ 3^ 5^ 3t3 31 I '«(t33l, *t33t3It3 

■43^ f33>l3l<§t3i WC^ *^353 I 

« “»ift 5 fw gij '^rf^rstc^ ®»ra3'’s sK. '»f5l cjjl^ «?! west ^33’ ^ 
fteW; 3iiit1 fsi5j>i"»ta'?K, '*iP(f3?r 5 g^s 

“3 33#^ sil3« W! 3"3f33lf«, 3333 3!t3tfil3t« ! ^-3t3(5!nrt3 ^»ttPl^ 
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(8) !g^ 5^?ItC5— 

^ ^ I ig^^ 1^ ^ fg^^tggic’i 

?l 'srf^W ^ gflillClst— ^ ^ 'spRrs 1 

HR1 «r$tw ; ftfjf Ht^Tl fg^-f#f^, !g^ ; c^ii HI, 

^ *tfg*F5 #atcfH ; c^ HI, >ii^ ^ ^t?fg 

i5*f I — tgu!^ HCH ^gi fn^st^ i 'spi^ 5??? ch, sgc^ 
o5H!§l tog g| wR 'srtc? ■^igs ('sfR 

g»F5s) HtHi g*$— HtHi fg^ 'sif^w ^^gtc? i 'sk tog'«9t^ 

?to ^Rfg gto:^ fg^Ftcgg hchi,— 

'2tC'4j<‘ '*ig'^l'<swg HCHJ, — 'Stc^sj^ c^swg ngj — ch^ <£i^ 

'Q ^RS3T Ilia'S ^^?ll ; CH^ ^?ii''lt>l^ 

'spfiRg^ ^ *iftoc5 Hi I "sif^ gfeit^, HtHi totcg 

■sito^ g^gtciH I 'iRtg^ ncgr f^tgof^— ^sittocf, gtocf, 
'sig’^t^fw ^?(,'sc% I ;g^i^ HtHtg*gfgf*l^ ^?1 

<2f^ HRi HC5 1 3gf, w’l '5ifgf^, •stw^ ^gi i sf^ic^ 
f^tg^ — HtH'g>*Ttgi^ i HtH-gi^ g^c5 sg^ ■g'sai i t^tn 
g«R Htngpgtf^ 'srfFs, ^gn HtH-gsg^sf^ #Rti?F ^to 
to;*l ? tRfg 'SR^t^ g^to tocg ? HtH-gi’l'iaf^ 
f?P?t»t%i ; 'sitg ^ to, tntotg i Hlngiggs^ ^tcsi '5#w, 
^^•oqJF^R^ 'SR^t^ aRH TOI '5|tg |%fg, ?FtC5i? 

'srto ; ttgtg 'sr^^ h^h H!;g«= i ^gtgt'« ’m, 

iggs eg ^gusg gfto, ^tgtt tot^ g^toc^n i 


’’firagt’ifgft? Ht»Rj 35WK, “^«gwfe Rwra’— g^. '»i^i‘' 
•irfii-Csrtiiffes)— ’jBici (^c^r)— -flgft 5R;"nfWv; ®ir®t«— iWl«iwtonti3tt3mt^ 
gWfTO't-grWM’RK’t 5 ’ir!rtgit»itiiWgt^-'«ifww«i 'swrtf^s «tt*t; 

(9?c«) I"— HtjR «ig I 

* "SI ft "iftpR C8if«tft*ttw ftsf sife. CJH '«itWBiR gtiw i—g^ 

g< *01: 'Hftcfiicw 'Hfj’t’Hift, 'sa gi? gftgigRRgi^g’ftt^ 1 Jift-gweit* «immi 



I 


( 4 ) Sf?ie. CT (SC’JRI '®ltCf, ^ iSWC*!? 

•Pf?, ^ ' 5 R^*t 1 ^#gtc^ I 

^ I 'stt^RTl 'SftC^ltWl ?Ff?5l, ’WSi 

'®rWctnf c*W I 

ap^C® ^?rl CT, >il^ BF?te,— ^e.’W 

35^?rtC5 I <2|?Ft? *l(^, 55t^, Qp^l <4^* 

4'4 >£pPt^ c<^fb<i|j ^f»<iJ'Q> 'S I 'fl '^1^ <3^ 

^e.<W I W, ^55t>t1 <pR(,'5C^ C\ (R aPl^, 

m -il 3^11 ? 

^ <?R1 f% «P^ #IU$ 5tJI (R, “1%, 55H l3P!rt% 

hffeil %, ^e«>R^ 1^St»tCT wm 

?lt^W *lt^tai ? f 333 *I f^, 2 pf^ f% w«tl^ 

^ (R, WktC 3 f 3 ^ ^^1 ? at #3 f 5 

^ 51 ^ C 33 t 3 C 3 , v<| 5 ^ m—W 3 *$^!^ ; 3^1 1 | 8 I, 

3t3l ?[J|1 »l1^, 3t3l 3W, 3t3l #3, 3t3l '5R^[t3iC*t 
'3l3^t^f3^ 3^1 f^tf^ ? at#C5 535 3^ ^3«. ’?^3 C3 f3333 
C3'831 5t3t3 ^ ^ ^ ^C^P® ? 

»tW3W% '£tC3t3 ^^3^3 51^1, ^ C3 5C35^ 53| 
3f^3llH (Tit 531 5015^ f3(;«t3 5f^1 >2tPt3t3 5f^ (?f3l 5$3I I 
5 'tt3t3 135133 'ilt 5— 

(i) >55^ 3^ ‘55t3’ 55, 535 35— t3l 3tc$ nt(R 31 1 
55^ 3^3 55t3 3f3 55 33, 5t5l 3tw ^3l f535t3t 55 3lf5t3 ; 
(5t3 53^ 5:«1J (nt 5«t3§l3 *lf35^ 3tC3 3l | ^ 3f3 55 

33, 5C3 ^ 533t 5C35 5 353’$ftf^ 3^31 ^1^3 3l I 5t3 

JTN 5it5nii»tt5t fj(>^l35, C5 »nfl^, OT ^ ^ apra; i ‘Jtiit-wt 
^it^Tinlft’ ^1% 5 1 ^'^»if%4isntt^ sflwt. gfs” I— 5“, «i>i^* “’wtWT 

sifl-3C»t-3ItlaFi:TO ; vs 3l5lt5rPra»lt5t*v ftswt. ’?C5 fsraH53535” (3»ti) I “3 
’ftsw JIC^»t5K33 3f'P5W»lf%3<^. .3C’3t»W33 I «It33l 3J3ft3iW“'35I- 

5333 tS' 3 nRll^Ws- 3 ^ (>| 818 ) | 



'$t35l ^ 'sn?r^ sttf^? ; 

'Situ ii|^ *1ll<l(.<l 1 i^’n<(5g ^535^ 1 ?5 

^ lil^ ^^(.<1 ; Hi 5?r, ^ ^^(.<1 I cQ^ *1^*1 

■sit^w “it^, ^ 

^<1 jRspf 5t^i ^ ^ ^ ifi I 'srt? 

(il^ *#F?l 5^1 ; ^ JTMI I 

(ii) *|R C^, iil^^i!rt3i 3^51 

51^ f5[«iri, ?rf?'9 -^h <2i'f^ 

^srWOJ ; ^«ttf^ 5^51 1 ^ 

'ilW^ ^J^'Q "S <^C^<I Wt?l **ltf^U5Cl I t^ln 

*tlR«t^, ^<#t 9|tfe^ I 

5f5I, '®(*t?f sfl c4*i-'5t5l '®PT®T I ■S['®nt» 

i3C^ (R >2rt^t^ 5^C$C5, 

C«Ttn^%lt %l— '5W3I ^5t1%l— ^£|?F 3|'ifi<|<5St4^ 


, * “4^ 3^s »wii:^'?F^u” "=1^^ 

4^ »t?isu aw ^wfsisr? I 5| ft '9af; w^a ai^ttftfaptcaWs;, 'sft’iH'j# 
— t®jaataft^; "laTv fanrtat^ i 'sft Tla«;, '^art5T»ttft:at’tt<i ? wH caW'taira— a ft 

^tftcat’iiaftt 'swt^« aw 2 wytras aw^’— aap?a, -sRRi & > i i “a ftaaaa® 

'sicjwaaiaca i-4cw ’iftaiatw-’mal aaamft «i^l” I “a ft a^a 

^ftasjra— a^sarai ataj asataapfat i-a^tai^Ba 'afaca^t'afeaaita" i “a ft^aa'stata, 
i®iaa a’vcat’TI ftiatcai al t®itft— f ®r, 8|«|s.->« i 

+ ai<ta ftatw fera=a 'staaaj iit ca,— aait W'a ; sails atal a^aita ^aftaia' ; c^Fta 
a^ s aai 1^ wta ara I ^fsau 'atfa ^acsa ca c^ta a^ sft al c^, ca caaa 
ataal waaa atft al ta^ ; 'alata s aaital st'sai ala i c^a al , artft s 'ata ca^ am^ 
atftpsft al I sail aaa aa^a a«, saa ca cala aara atsata 'aa'— aaicaft at«ai i >a| 
«tcal a^ ‘caW wita ’aai aai iftatea ; a^a^ ‘aasj’ aai alatca i sail aaa awaaic*! 
aft'ls, saa aapa a^ ^ftla 4'a iiasll -ata i ^l a-xa'efaa aa® ^fttal swa ala ; 
islall 3ai 1 al aafta afts ^caa a’fa «lf«l aft* i aatalEfti ^ afta al astta 
a'aat*f^ ca ftatcaa, siaics afaatcaa ca, *alaica aft a^a a^l sw aa, ^lal a|ca; 

a*vatltcata'caatatacaaa'ataai,sa5(«aat«(aataa *ara, cal atacaa csa ®lSai aftta’ i 
"aftfa'a^a^t«i%^'*rtat*v, 5tta»t«a%a'a? at^ 4ta»t«-a^tanii a ^ 



guff Wt 1 


^Stf^C® I '®i''S>il^, 3W '*)i4fC?t ^rfg*lg 
?«?(C^ ^ C^ ^ Jfl I nfW ^«I1 '®%W I 

«ii'«P( »t^?rt5t% <ii^ m ^ 'sit^ c^ ^^5?^ 

1 “PR 

JfW m, 'tt?, irW ^’3«r ^v5%| 

=5Pi^ #Rrt f% ^Wr ? ^ 

'Site? ^ %srfJI >£t*WW— W’le.- 

STtt #ral OT'8!I1 5T®? *1? ^ ? ^'8 ^ 

"51^% I 'S 

5^! #tCR #f Jit«R 

^fOTl C’M ! ^ ^ «ltf%51t^t ^\ Cffs csriu c<|^ 5f5fe,- 

'5PF5T #rai f^<s3 ^ to ? ^^t“s ^ u\ #iJittoi CT, 
w 'sftto f^'8, ac^ 1^^ <*tff%c^ to,— ifi^«l1 

®rtD^ ^ “Sv! I 'Sigtil? Of^l CT, ijQ^ 

’Sfgi^g; w to ^ i 

^g?t»s wm c^ sf’fe.gic’i nfg'Ps 5rW«<’^- 

to^ ^^1 ’ft^tiif,— 'ii^’H ’ft^R ^ 5i1 1 ■sigviia aftoCT 

»?f^ tto'i to, ^?1a \ ats.*# ^ 

I 


^ ..!5^1to#E'PW ^5tf5K”— a'^as. '»1'918« I 

» «»lC!t>. a^aiatacaM1=t®^'ft<5jralgw5Tia!at<(si^!fl^ 

4ifa?ii’iT2— tfe 1 -^ as; ’jcfi?!; — ca^’tst sw^fa^iRiWst ? «iftr 

a^fi Jit^ran 

■stltol ( 'swrtortf^‘5: ) ■nf^’lf^^’fi: ^f%? 'sa, ®ta'^ fwtwt?? «i*t<»': 

c^atlw’F'i; '“itiitf's^s. at?*c. wt .— flfasrt^trs^a! ^fnisFS, a '®i*Wi: 

4(fa8rt*lfii^* Ife ^^«f^i:)iwc«i*i: 'sManfiia i awap ^[pRill? fisin: 

f® If® lfft% ®f’i?®f^j'^ I ^f’lp, wmrat? cat^a’iajcs aR 

a ^fwtf'l «i[asitPl®TK al fesW;, a?® al caR 

aiat«aj tel® ?— aai '»Ria>ii 



'So I 

<£WC?[ at»^ (TT ^«.*t% 

^<5 ^%ff|5I, ^SM? ^ %1, firatC^ ^CfPr ^1?RltC^ I 
^ f%t'?S -il^ >21^ S— 

(i) (7f 'sf^tc® ^ c^, m, 

c®tr, 'SR'Ff^ csf( w'«n ^t^c'scf , ^t?i ( ^ # ) gc’iRi^ 

Wt? ?tc^ (stimulated) ^1 ^f%W 
's ^m:w I t5tc«f? ^t^l, (71^ ^c'sc? ^ i sgcsira 

(7i^ 'Sit’istf? ^ 1 C>lt CT '5rt^ 

>£t^ stiffed, tspll, *P$, '2f^t®’SC^ ^«t® 

®t?l 5(C? I 51^ «r$, f^l, Safsitt?— (Tit m 5tc^ 
'*ll^<t('6* ; (Tit t^tOT ^K;«U '5lt^ 
c^^wi, ^ >^t sc$, tiisfi, 5§tJitt? ^tc® 1 
(ilt >^^(75? *tf?W ^Sfgjt, i/lt 51^ 5551^1, 5(»^ 

"Slt^W ^tCf 1 'fl^, 1^, 5tft, »t®, ’l^Sl «2r^ ’Il«IJtlTF 

^srfsral fs;^ ?pi?t<i ?ttf5p | 

c^ irit, ^itt I t^ =(??iin ^?tt^ 

fwc^ ^^it^tt, t^’n?F ^t^i ^^1 «itt% I lii^p Ji?,'»tjt 

^^iltc® v£i^ ^ ^^rttc® =5191 «2W?i fe^— t®jt1t I 

f^'^f^r, ’5r?5*ti;?tc«ra 'sit3i i 

»l'N'«irl ?tfl^ id ; -sifte. t^ Wfid ,— iI*s'«tTl f% ? 5d,— 
i|t5l t^S f»H ^ ®t^tt *(*'*111 ; — 

t?l ® ^'^wt ^ id I liitiii^ --sjt^nii 

(3l'*lt^ 4r?l<(l <(|tf4 I ^SPRC4 ^it' ^l^ 

id(3t I t?! ?tid '5w?t 1%, (r3i'*riisi4 5t^ ? '3pp<f f% ? 


« gp«5 JR^ Tl ^fRlt— C3I^ ‘^?I‘I’ I ^ ■(^f5r5 -^<1' (stimnlating cause) | 
4»w?ir»tcii^»iHrt%:?i I 

t "’Wl ciwt«ntait*iit ctwi. irpfir, 

»lraK ^ 4nrst%, Ji?«iil-Wv c^! ; Ji^ jRsiTW optmm I ii«it5 

'a<Ws mvs «itPiinil% j ^ 



(3^ I 


% ^ >4^ '41 iSW? C?'«I1 ftf^, '5t5l^ '5WI ;— ^ ^ 

^ I 4’ii*i^(.’ii'<3 '®iR 4^ '4^'^ I 2|»(^(,® '^'>n(,^ ^^(,'s<l ’?f$B{l% 
•Sfsiwtl ^ I i3^S ^U5 fell, »tfe 

iSf:^ 1 f3Rrl, *tfe "STfl^ *(*$ ?f3l 

!3CTra *it?l ^ I ^5t?l iWii =^*11;^ 

Jita I f^ ^ #Rii 1^ ^*1^, ^ jpR 

^ ^ ? tw? ’sf?[i’i^t% Jppsi irw <(c*$ *i1%‘t^* 

(ii) ^ #i?rfe(— sf’tc^ ssfjf, *1%, fell, 

'srWw? f^^'g Jfl 1 4^ 51^ 'siferg! «r$,— 

(71 ^ ^ 3?^ '5|feF§' (71^ ^ f% 4^° ^?f Wf 1% 

<2^?,— (7i^ «lt^t*^l 'srWCtf? f5C^ ^fW® I ^ 

4^§l ■ii'sa W^(.'®<i 4^ 'SM, ^p^il, 

^ £1^ fet^ 4^*s 4^ 

'sit^ 'Q 4¥5 ifferfe?, — 

4^C^ ^ I (71^ ^ 

^ ^'fesK, ■siW®^ <thl 

jfl 1 '6|fa<(l'i&» Sf?te,^t^ 55[f^ an^ ^^'®, at5l ^!7T, 4^ 

'spRi'rt; 3ft5# I ^«ri s^’i^f?f%5Rnfir??i5ii, fiF«i^t?n'’F5it«<jtcirt»i«rt5 f^i — 
fe^»r5Tt®c5it^Wrt 5i1?ta Jrtnfi®;, ’isi; ®ftr«’lfiic»tt*f^t<; ^r® c-r?t|% 'sc^’iJK^tii; 
f'K"— t'Sltl^ ( ^ ®t’, 8181?« ) I 

♦ “Jift »tl?‘tt^^®t5iH »tfii‘tt*i^^’i1^5(; If® ’ra't t-^raai airara a’W'ii 

5iiHffirta»lfa*ttftatft, a^s'HPrt’ttiEabt'! ■8^3'; ’ram ^]ra’’~^isi>8 1 

t “^=m '?5*i'5rtt^ M^t<9Tt<«tf5»it8a-Jim<mf% i atsmi; '^tnm9T<^R 

’ (’ lyt ’ ncg I ^5«ttft— c’tt’n PumiifR 

ji^ 3»Btsra 1at®8Rf' I ‘’it'Slal ^1f^ slsi'g'-'sa^’ 5 l••••ll5 

«itw a'^#fsrj«wtwtc^ JTOt? a’tf^ «rW9fi ^»wma, ijnt<>i’iif^j^»lca: 
aiw 1 -^; sf8t5^’ifW®-«i8nK^-2fra ?i!?w >i^Tv aws 

^ c5^, sr— a^TO, “mm* 



I 

*T5R '|f| 

Hi liiH's ^ Sited'S ^?R ^ I 1%^, CHf%l, W’lC^ 

f^ ^‘1, ^?tc^ ^?t? 'tWe^ 

Hi ^ *1^1^ ’W HirgtH *1t'«?ft« Hi ; ^■«IH %H CH, 

ft?!? HIS I t^fn lilt ®F?n:^ sf’f®. 

I ^1 HIS CT, HtHi 

; Hi HH4 W’lC^ f^l, "tl^ 

*tfH®i^ ^Hi I 

(iii) 'Sit CH,— »lHH-StH*l 3!^ HtH-Hi’ltf? 

I HtH-Hi’ttfH fHHtHH'sf, ^IStH ^HJ% I 

/CH^ I (?R Hi, ^t%— St?Ii;‘r?l^ 

'SR^t^ ; SfHHt ^ StHTt?5tC? ^ I ^^t°, «l#i;^ R’ISCT 

(<|^ ^’ti:^ ¥1?*! Hf^l fHi:^*t S?fH, ^’fs. RISRH^ 

^USCS. Hi ? ^ ^ 3Hi,— '^fH‘lt^ *i|H^ HtHl 

n^C^C^H I »t?HW% ^ <lRlt'i(.^H CH, 

— <£ff^<trffH SHI 2?^ HIS I 

i<isHistH ^ sf^ %t?[ ^ ^?ii;sh ^ 

'« fifsoH 2i#i:s •m'^ Htnicf i ^h =?s’iisti:HH 

fnf^, HfHHinff^ IhsMI HtHHi>1l1f fHStH HtHl Rli^ lilSH 
fi%i:s ’ItHi HTH I st ^SH ^51^ ®rfHtH CHtfti;^ 'S 

c?R-N5^?rrt^ (Stiffs 

I CHHH (7R-\5H?f-^JJft{? fH’f^ HH ; 

HtHHI^ f^H Hft<<5 H^HtlS I CHHH 

HS3 ’JFjpW fn^fs HH ; ^HHtlI-^5^ H^'5'S HSS HH!5 

‘‘il5, CS[t^ ,i|^’ C5[^ 

I tlft 

3iw?, ^i^»i^8 '‘^Ts ^ 3«sii‘ir 

(C^®%«l'®|i8 ) 1 



31^ 31^1? I 


2pfk^ I 

¥«lt'S JSt*!^ ^ ^ I 

»PP?ft5t^J '5itiftf^?fc^ #151 f?5tCfJ( (TT, ■il^ JRJft ^ .<15^ 

?t?rl vil ^<!tl ^[t%(r5 5^ 5(1 w, ?i :gc^ ^?»{ ?i 

'5i?iR •sifcf I *t?[5t5it5^gr I ^5t«., 

?l ’ttCil I >il5!lf- 

C?t«( ^ ^C'tR?®^ 3*P|^ ^PF?r ^«ll '« ^c?w 

5F?I ^5tC5 I f% >£f^tC5 (Tjt ^ f 5 ? 'srfSRn CT;- 

'Sift ^US CT ’?i#n7 #?f5 ^ -sift C^ Jic? I 

^ ’JF #?f5 ^51 ^fTf-1%5 Tm ■ 

(TFfJi 5(1 1 ^^<3, ^f?Kr#5 'sra 

^ 5t?l1 ^ # I 5(t5ra*ttf5f f^?IS, ’1?5(^5‘1 ^JTSl 

I ^p^'S 31^51^1 'Sigr %! art . 

>il<R3 ■ ^^1 :3«fi5r5l 5[I#s =^?3 C^5( 5^ # I ^“x»t 

jpras, CftSI ^ ’ItC? 5(1 I 'ill 'SWC?, 

f5(?# '^m 'ii^'fc^s* f5 ^%l cw-s^t^ «H%k 

.2tf^ t ^ 5{^ (7( 5rt^t«(’$f#t^ ?1 

^551 igCT(5 ^«^»t 55Tfc^_^ 5F'*r5(^ 5rt I 

^5Fti( >il^ 15[^g 5Fl?i(t(;f5( I \5<(ltf^ C^ 55t^1 C5(tC?F ^5 
5tC® Patitlieism 5t#5l OT, ^51 ‘5(15(51 ^5f5(«f t* 

^?te. 5(15(51^1^ S'SR-W’f? 'il=«F'5 >45^ ’^I 

^[5(1^15 3(^ ^51 { 

^5 '$1e.<1% 5it^ I 


|l:”— ^itf^ I ^1 i R • I 


e 




♦8 


5. 1 I 

^ ^*t 'sjtcf , ^ 'sit*rai ^%l 

'Srtf^nitfl I ^’fs. W C^ W*t?^ 

w’fc^ ’r:?^ jfTO **ittoR^ I '2WC? 

'stir^? <ii^ >f"*»n:^ i<i«r 'srt^rai (Ti^ 

#R I 'Si ym'Q ?N '2f?t? 's ^ «(t?*tl 

^ 1 c^sf c^ ^1%lT:f5[ (?i, cwtc^ ^ ^ 

I ^ ^t^ ^ ^ m‘\ ^ 1 'tw?l 

'=ifc?n c^, »tT?rf5rti >11^ 'spi^j f^!!tji Brat'S 

“ Tlieism c;in find no place in a system of such absolute monisnn 

as this is It a place is found on a h7cer plane for fswar &s 

the creator ot the emperie mind and useful for practical purposes, 
all the time he is recognised by the wise man as i(7ireaL Theism of 
course can not recognise this pinchbeck deity. Such a device is 
far more fraxuhiUnt than the pragmatism, &e, &c. &c/^ (Indian 
Theism). 

«rt^ ’??R% ^ 

C5r»t1^5Tt5l I *tTaW% C^W'Q ^ ^ 

irlt I ^ 's cw irtt I m'a 

^■4^ »flCT, cwtc^, <i'53 *rfe I lii^ r»w, 

5(C5 I Sf’IUS? 'srfl^ 5^'8, ’tI75? JiCW, 

JR?? I 

c^(?ig ^JCsi? ^«ft 5J5T1 ^ 1 tps 

<jps, *l?5l|l>t^t ‘f^’ ^#Rl1 faR;^ # I %5Wt9J, 

^W:^, ^4c^i!i ‘«tf^’ '5^* ^ 

* f^Piw ^?rar ( 3Wi7ai. 

Mil* ) I ( 5’SR^ar, ) i ogWtaicift^t 

«fuic^ ” ( 8 i 8|^> (8|8iii»^) \ 



m 'iiTN I 


'8® 

^ '5«R 14^ 'Sjf fs-^'S '5R»J|^ 

I ^ ^ ‘f^«III/ ‘'SIW ^ ? 

-SW '5rf%tff C^, :3C^ ^1 

'2tt‘l-’'’^f^ ^W ^^5tC5 I ^’tc^ 

<£W? 5rt^i-^>^ c?f^ nf's^n >ii^ >2tt*r^*»f5(^ ^sw? 

# I c^ ^£1^ ,2ff«i ”f\m% sfuspp ^ 'Q 
'SiiPlafcf, 'ii^*s ‘TO^ ^ ^ ’^’it^prtft, 

irWf^jf «rt ^1 '*9*1 ?l I ^tt'i, 

^(Iwl^i f^ '£rf*i-"'i^? 5n:«<i, #rt? ’5r?5*i§t 
lii^ 5t?it? 5(1 1 ^1 'sit^^ «rtf^ftt, '£r(*t-"*i55fC5(? sicsg 

?%tc5 1 1 '2tt®t»ff^5!:5p cwtc^ 5 f 6<2W? 5(t^rai<>ftfw 
‘ft!^’ ^ 1 ft^, 5(c«n^ f|5i, 

*®^f’^Rt^tca *i(^<i)'Q» ^^atC5 + 1 tt|'4ais tii^ «?(,<!> <3^ ^c$ -^v»a 

c^ a^il ata 5(1 1 »tTaW% ■#i?(tts?5(— 

“’n?«IFn?r CW[ ^Sf ‘>2(^1%’ CT ixi^fel ^3, W.tn?F (Independent) 

•ffe 5(W5(, '*(1^31 ■2ft*l-^^’F CT i2t5Ft?r ^ #I JTl I <il^ i2tt't»t%, 

— gp(i5 '®r^5( (Dependent on Brahma), g?(i 

sit? I ^3(i»t 3J^, C^1J( ^3 W ^ 5 ^1 5(Pst®, 

^ 5(1^ I <8^ ^51 ac^ “'sitai^^” a»i1 "i 

*f5K®m?K,— ^Ta®, ^<^-«tfrsita1^ I at^fewaC’R 

3f5t5s*if%f3fe5ni ca^fHar ( f^i, >'»!>» ) i 
» “n atW ’iwa 1 ^ 5 'sitafeis^tsfiir^: >1^1 i* ^»ttftata1 ^taRt— 

iia^f^atW! JRajaataj-^iWv atwfaTv ’pai* ( i?'' 8|8 k ) 

t ‘artarl arttti;— ail^ca^ R«^"-atft'ta;-ettc'trBi1aiftr<w ^i<: i cal 
ft caa^®afts a ^saiftfaca'l wawH”— ®f, 8r®i<i i 

t “'R’i#aaf? «it‘tt srsraiaift caf% ca^ 'jala*, eift»i®c5" l•..“J^a^c^R5a 

caa fta^^ aftp( aift^'S' Rlaftttr '8^' c«rtJip. ^ faa’ttfaa'® lac^; ^'iai^aaa 
'caf® ca^ift’ 1af%i:” (f ®f, 8iai« and 'S|»i^a) i “aa^5:3rmtft«®a^ta‘r^a$^sftf‘taaa 
ft®ata caa" (af ®tai) i 

IT "aft aat «tttaat*s aw$5 ’ftatm «i^*tan5a, «ta»m ®irii«ialanaa- 

aft’v I »iataaat^tat^ ^aaartft: attaarl afar!ia^»iipnT?5, a a®ai i at s aiawa^m^air 



1 


'S/b 

^ I ig^ra 

"^**r?r:*i ^ «(!?? *r:«(j, 

jgcwg ’?t®ar ^jc^i ^ ^ ^ 1 ig^, 

«itf%gt^, ”^’^Rt^t?;? <2if3 

gsgi I ^5^gti cgtjt^-^f«i^ 3 ^ ?tc^ c^ ^a gw 

w^ms. gi I ^^gts cg^rtcw wt^nigg c^gi ? 

fsrsirti gi 5^cgj? f^c*i v 

cgwtcw ‘^a’ eg gj€t^ gra cg^?^ ^ic?, •gl 

^sgi^ ftc*ig ^fggl ^gfl wtg-ji^ 1 wtggi fgc^ ^stgi^tcgg ^ 

«g Jt^egi #Wg gfgi f^raitw, ^ *11^!:^ ^'^cg 1 

<4^ wtwt^gl eg gf^t'sg 'q '^leg? ^e^r gf^ 

cn gFgt^'Q ^fg’f & g^i ^fkg 1 fggg^ g^ 1 'sitg^gtwg 
wtcwtRl g^fli;^ fggi, weg^ bmf^ gwegi g^ e’tigicgt’t 
g^f^c^g, '®itggi gegtegtg wtg^gg ^fgusfl 1 

(i) eggtw^ >2W ^ eg,— ge^g ^ 

wi^ arR-gj*ilftf fggrfeg ’tfggg g^gte^ ? 'stgjgft? ^tg 
grf^fggl # g^!U$cfg— 

“^gm gg§tt ’Ptgn^tcg— fgg^t^teg gfg'ps ?g, apf^ 
^5ttg g^, ^tgi g^cg -st^ig gt? ggcj (ggg fgggfgf f® 

gte^ g|) ‘g'lgsiig^’c’F 'srfgr g^ gtt^’— apf%g fgi^g^ gjg" g'sgi 

1 ” 

•sffft 5 ^ctc<T]r5--*‘^®Tt^gf'o’ I AW< ^isrt ^i<1 T. ■^c?tf5’ I ‘c» 

31^’— I “^tp C^t5»t?P^2 

^t^T) I 5(t^2’, *:^w\\ 

^5 lews Wv ftMl Jf^lS fi(9*1s ^^”— 

4 t 1 ^ F f 3f^ ^?j 



'tW? ^*1 I 


jR-isfr*! Ife?rrf^ *r#£t^ t^RH ‘Jig cti’ 

^ I ‘3T5 ’fi’ c^ ? 'sit^rai 

^?f? ?rNJl I f^i <at‘i- 

ftc^ ’itc^ I ^r^i?[ ^ff^c^i, >5t ^rn-ftsf ?tc3^ (Tit 
5t?I1 «it(;^ I >£ft*t^^, ^'«R ‘^w’, 

‘^CM^’ ®fc^ *«ttl?F I ^«tsi -sit^ ?tr? tfeC5? 

f3Rrf^ JTl I '8 5?l m I 

lilt >21^ tfelM 'Q "^*fR «*lti:^ I 

f^ig^ Hi 9lt^t?t, 5rP5I 

,«2fti:*i m\ iffH fjif^c*!^ ^ 

Sff?‘l ^Pi;? «S= I '5|t3l?1 (Tl, iSIt't-ftSf 

^ iii#t^ m 1 ^ 

5lt^J? ^t¥, I^ttl ^5lt^ ®lf5|«^, 5t?l1 '«ttc^’ t I 

#lc^ '5PP?t? 5iW, ®FPfC^ i2f5l?imf?I 

<>R^I(.h ^ ?iin ?f^?i f^i;^ 1 

f^'«9''‘l, 3!^— >ilt 'Slt^ftil ^tC^SC^JII 

aic^, isft^t^sf f^f^c»R ^tul 'sitcii 

i|t Sfgjt, lilt i2tr»tft5fC^ gc’i?! ^1 

+ 1 i5^“s 

•» ‘‘<Kii-'^>(C'i ft 5R;’*tf'*ii:a. 5iw HftwCT'i scflipRi ai;‘l; i-jr! 

’Tttfs: «t‘r: ®7W5iftft ^^‘ttft ^si; 'siiiitfTsi i is? wt?;; 

Sr»t.T|rt5i-Rc«Rt®t?K l•••'^filfE?5 ftW?tf«msfet?2 «rtC? 'SS'ilft 'SpUtf^ >?? «IW!”— 

st^^FTst?!, ■®rt’t5i ai?'?? I 

+ <ii'sft®?f%, ftns'fi^, '?ii;?rc»t?$t; ’tsgft ijftiJj ■swiw siera sttfs??, s^s ?w. 

^ I WWral? strTkr— af95l?i, su-? |...••'!^tc»|^»l 

jR^isWt »ttii3t3ibpt sThtPs? Jnri'35i1tc?ifti-?ftis ai.?lst; 5?%- *mTi?rm«tr— »>»( 

+ ^9?ra "'8i|?i^C3" t? stsw Htst'tft'; atfft ftf® 5 HftHWirs 

• ••Tt®lt( ‘^5’ 5#® $99; ‘C® 99^ 559 9i’ — 39(73, ?IMi8 I 

“$9t; (?tti?»Wsrt: ’t,?'?; art*ti '9ftW93t;— '^itT'st?— 3t*t7(U(af« ^sf) i "^hWbWctiPstI 
"TO|3ft9W 31^ aFf55ftat'(;”-'«rt!Hfftft: I 



I 


^51 'Q t3Rrt%I I f^®''*! :3^ SJt^RSntf? 

R4lt,'fl '®I^>JJ'®, *tt8^ I ‘^I®,’ igiR 1 ^>5?t* 

4t?«t5I'5l— I 
^931^ 'srai’^tCT, ’ICSfl ^^’TS JlTStC^ “^ttW’ 

'5i<t«. »r:^ 4?i 3?lnt!:5 1 1^4 “5ie>” 

4?i I '8 ?5n ^st I 

<il^ 2tH-%F “4l^tt^’»l” 55, 555 f^f^e. “^E|5^t5” 5t5*l 
4115, '$55 ^T5 5i;*(J f5f^»|5 ^51^5$ 5tt45 | ^5tC4 C55t^- 

^ “^5t5 '5IWI” <i|5t "f^f^ '5IT?1” 5STI 5|?fi;5 I ^ 
4t5t5 *'515^1’ ? t54t5t^ ^ >i|4^1 ^5t5'^’ 4 I 

t5^%^ $55 ‘4t%tf$^’ <2tt5ftC^ >^15^ *^1’ 

5^ 5^5tCf I C55fC^ “S5tC5? 4^” (object) 5f^ 

451 5l5tC5 I $3t$1 51 4^— !g4 <£i^% 

<£tt5%Ft ^It5t5 C855 5l 4^t I 


Compare also— “5%=^ C^: 6t«f^ CTt^t, 3RI315 «tt‘t‘6 Ji^5" I 

“'srat^iRti:^ jRSf^l ^ Jifsi;” ^rtf? i 
f-sR 5i5ft5»i'^r— I 

* “«it»tt? Ji^f^WTjK aiK'tl Jilftni? »i#il’it9rt'^ i-^tttft^tift^ 

aw'tftJilRrjsl i-"’PJit®5l5r5 a-sH 'Jiwa a^“— ^sft^Ri, 

“Ji^acaa;^ J|b^?i«1?ic®ir5 JraWfJRRP! i jijj Ji^a i 

5if 5i?^f5:”— tai, ^wi, ^ise “acri facia; atlaaWF:. fawaa farta: i 

af% a® a ^rartt'W; aail; 'saa® aa;— a«»l; ; a?9l:»w; a ^a;”— tafe’ 'siai i 

+ “facat^ ■aaaR aai— Sa’ttafwiraa; sfla 'afafaa fWa ‘Stfaat;’ aaafe, ♦tjsfaa 

fial arfl I 'aaitfTv 'artfNtrtsiaal -aic’ia aif^silaca’ (?«at «)’, >|ir) i 

“aa^Kitfa^a; ^»lsrta4if% aa aa^a"— att^f ^’, i “artaata fljfkaa fafars 
“(3Ri4i, >iaia>) I 

t “ afait:»wtai^ 3aif^ ^pp^ipja: afiiat; i fat; ’jp^a ‘ ^5 ’, aa atsaiw: 

Ifaa ctaa ‘f^:?: ’ (object) ^a€ff% ? ^«al«itafas^ta alaaiw aiaitfcs ajlffe^tfife® 
^RssPK'cain^aFa, iii|«i 




aw I 


iSCTRl Wi’JT— ^’tCM »I^'2t<Pt?I (Differentiations) 

1 Cf^ acw «ltf^^, 

tilt ^ wf^w 

^ I f^55'*i aw — <iit f^ '*i<'^lwt 

«!|tC^ I lilt asTi 5t?ItC?— 

51#^ 

^ wft5it, wfww ^1 «itcw”* I 

?tc5 sfl ^t^, <£it«i, ?R 'Si^fs ‘w^rl’ ^ 

wa '8 ^ W’ 1 1 

* “SfWivS?! ‘2t^’ ?) ^tu$ w1%w ‘»r«,’ 

t?tPf? wnnsJi (w¥?rfi:?i) -ii^t { t 

lilt 1 55t^W c^,— 

ftwt? ^ '8 h^rfw ^ i2tB5^ 

^ liiTs “i^t wtuba® wt5i-a!i nf?f55^ ^ sfl”ii 1 

lilt ^5T wfc^rtpJd ^t?rl wmi mtea^ ct, ftwt?RC?f ttft 
wte^JT, t^^'’‘i aw ^j#5 wgj cw? i c^tftc^ 
‘^^,’ — (Immanent) ^'5^'«l-aw WSt 

CW^ 5^1 

(k) ewns-wf^ ‘^’?ta’ liiat aw— cq liiwt ; 

awt a ^’fc^ ^ ftwtca ;— liit ^wtsrai *t^Wc% 


"Jiirl ft >p^; ‘C531R’ isifi is^feftigi? ®i5« sjtsicsic^ft ftiJim f^n- »|i gp | < [n K'6 

^sj”— flwf I “cam; caswi j i5s(l wTstPl jj carat -!it°. jisi^ i 
N.B.—n^ are^ Ca^tC^ astal (Subject) >9 castas ’ (Object) J|^ Fundamental; 

* ia® W’, I 

,t «r ®t’. *i> I 

t al’W’tup-ig I 

^ ’rt’ af, anil I 



WflS— 

(i; ‘^tln’ 3OT #iC^ f^^n, '3twt? 

?f51 (,«(.$•(, — 

“3^, ^ift^ I f^^tC?Rr ?tfe? I '5)N?1 (7f JR5ST 

*W '« ^ ^f?5l **ltf%, ^5W9t?ll 

^ftC? ; f%^ ^^<5, '®|^R4 ^ C^t^ *W t^RT^ 

^ *1tC? ^ I tt^C^ *Rr ^tal ^ ^ ^R, 

1% ^ 5^U5Cf5( m ?” ^^t<t >2W ^‘«lt^ 

^ i£\t '2W^ jrat«fN “jR, 3^?^ #r; 3 nt? jR I 

C^ ^?iJR, (?PtiT *1’^, C^ C^ 'SR^— 

<«Rt^^ ’ItIR sR I ^«ra <£lftf% ^ 

sfRRT 1 (R f?n:3 Gff^ nt^ CT«ftI?5'Q, (71^ 

SfCeT? <2rfrt%, WRiai ^ l” 

<S\% <£W?, '^f%5?JtU5, J^zm 

‘5lp5?lfe» '8, lilTs 

5^f| attC^F I ^ (Srtlf^'S C^t^ ^?t 

5?l JR I 'il 5R^5t (RiH, c^jvf -2ft«l-JR <2tff^ 

JI^<2f^ fwt? ^ — (Tit ‘^5’ R’F-W ^aJC# 

^rf^RTS* ^ ; O^ 3^ r<i<i>IC?3 ‘^'sR’’”^” | 

W 3W^?li*iW— 3’^i>f^CJF— ■5lt«t? ^feR ^5R^ 
‘»j^’ #RR t% '£Wor«: f ^ JR ^tirc^r, 3^ 
CJftJf ‘^R’ JRt, #R;^ ^ I ^JR 

^e,»m 2Rf,— #11;^ ^!! ^simi c?, 

'jft^f 3WI (TFtJJ »i^ JR:??! 1 twt? 'ftt?J-Jf3t?l 

• “’T#w*rjf%^if^'^l5i’fts, l^N^ciw Pifj. f^t*fl-«ifeCTcibi? ^fW; 

Pif^ffiff!®— '5iR:«®’ f5f5i1lw' 3gl f!i<(itl^3 fiif^Pral^Ws: I 

j|ft '^WtI; »wfl; 




m wt I 


I 5pp5r fii^tc?i '5(^^ I ^ C9itc^ 

C^, CWtC^ <3^ !!! 

(ii) ^ ^’T® ^ ^ CT 

<<1^, ^ C^ Hit ; 'il^’1 'SW 

#ratci?t— 

“i<|^ K5^ ^ w?{ 1 up^'Q 

1 Sf<i><p|(,<P <lf«l^rl *IC»I 1 >21 ^'4 

♦fw, ■?i5fa ^?!i f’RTtw ‘ii^' *if^ 

sfes?* 1 sft’tfirsmi, '^iTs ’tt^ =^'9t^— 

#tc^ ^ TSf^l I 'ii^ f%JT ^'5r^t?( ^*0^ 'srW? '^*t, 

^ 'sr^^iva I ^rN<il (?it ’?t®ai 'q 

f^?n, ^(7P if «lt1^ I 

^ CT, 'STtirtif I (?r 

^tC?, ^ ^(C»(T 'Slt^ 'Sf^ (Identity) 

sn, ^1 ^ ^’f'3, 

'5t?tt ^*1 ‘^^i’ I ’itOT -ii^ 1^ 'sl’nii 

'SR^m ntirt ^i 

'SRTt? 'srR C^ JTt^ I 

(7i^ ’?iS»f >11^ "SR^^ ^5(t%W 1 ^1 

?[?r, ^5t5l^ ^5t<r ‘^‘t’ I >^?r 5^'5'5tt? I 

■Sfvsnlt '*tf»<»l'«> ^R^t? ^Tt^T <l)'^'® ^ 'SltUt? ^RfC.'i 

5t9, ^C^l, ^1 ‘^’ '£t#5 l” 


* c^?tc^— c^, 

^ ftf 'S ^ I C^ ftf ^ ipi ^ t 

I ft aiml=irft5pjis«i^ 

I ^5 «Ri‘tiWv 5it«Rt^*v ’Ti ^ i ' 

'iP 




8^ I 

CVf^ ^5? I <3^— ‘>il^ t^/ 

‘'Q^ t^C'ti <£|4lW, '*l^«1 f3^Pt3, ^1^^ *14*1 

(Distina^uishod) 3sf^1 J1^, Jr4®T f?^tC?l3 
*tC«JT 'sp^’TS '« ‘=5rt^5taR’ ?t?r I 

<il’®3rtl^, f^'^"*!, *I##5 3^11?:;^ ^ "sr; I 

far®"*! Riii nc? I ^ >1451 ^rsg «ttf4itt 

(iii) ^ 'Tt??1'9 <ilt4^ 4*ltt 4*11 5^>rfc? I CW1 

>R?t 43 ; f 4 ^ ' 5 <*ltf^, >l«ft#-*r$ 4 ^ 
<21^^ ^ ^Tsa ; >il3t C>I^ 35fC4 ^«f3 4f33t^ >1^3^ 
43 I <5% R^->R11, ■5I3Tf3n:33 3C3J 

'SJt^ ^344 ]Pt3f3 31 I 34*1 4^C3 C>I^ >n5tC4 4F53 

4f^ cfen '5f5®3 4fk3 43 t 'il^ '£f4ft3t C>lt 31itC4 ®ftf3C$ 

^ 3t3* I” 



(iv) f3f33 <St4t3 3*^ 3l 

(states)45l^, ^I'1irl3 ■5(f^3Tf%* I C3^ >1451 

t34t3 31 317$3 3i:3J I 34*1 ■5I31[t^3i;33 3C3T, '5lt3It3 

l3f^3 '51133 <444 4t3fel1, ^3^mf3^ 4^31 ^ 3l I 

3*$4jf3 4lW '5lt33i ; l4^ 4R1i3^ 4t5lT^it^ I 3t4| 4t5I-f4?*fC3 
'*|MJ'<J‘, ^t4l </i4 'SR^I 4^ 'srai 'Stt^ 43 l 3t4l 
4 t 5 rrft®, ^ f 3 R 34 l 3 'S f 3 t 3 %* 13 t l” 

• ■fl353<a1 ^TOl%5t51’is ^jh%« g^” i 

39C4, 1 g ^4t. 3 'Sf5t?Rl3-3^-lt«-'ffe!rtfif- 

gjfefipffi 3«n ?«§?”- 3t's,'^ ®3i, 

t <811413 4f’l4tR'-f^*W1: 4fti<5l: <81141 <81545: 3#s 

'•mlwlsK : 411 3’f-il5l%c4W|^giq:"— 3l'54i-'5til, 

Here compare . — “There ariaos the idea of the ‘perumtent Ego to which both paat 
HDfl present belong — that we V)ecome aware oi what is me.int by ttut/t/ 0/ betn^j 
throughout a change of inonifold states and that such unity, can only the distinct 





S'® 

cvff^tc^^ (7r, (?RJ( ^?ii »tTsiM%, f^^'*t-igm?5^ 

^ ^1 '8 ?f«1?l1lSii| 1 «r5ii|?f, 

c??tc^ f^V‘i-!3^ ^ sn:;? I lii^ 

'“('sl's (Transcendent) ^^'S, ^*(1 

(Immanent) ?(ft?(tCfiI 1 ^ ^PFt?r 3n?Jira 

'« 5l'®«|-^5rOT f^tC55(=!^ 1 JTl ^%l (JltC^ 

CWte??? ‘»1^’ ^ 5ICT Jr^<2W<l 

Jl«pt^f^ft5[ in 

tfl^R ‘W’ ^ '2W? 

st^l c<f<rft^d 21^ ^srfcvf? c*m i 


from its 8iato«», if it (Z<‘>/n»<////.'./u’s itself from its st:»tps It can only be unity, if it 
oppnsea itself, a«? such, to the multiplicity of its states ” -Lotze. ft 'o|^i*l(C*fl- 

* ^ c^wte^ 31^1:^ -‘ftpns '9 *^^Wi ^*1’ i c^ 

^rt3i ■^1^*1 ^ftesT. wMii, jfC3f =n ; 

^ 1 I’aiitheiam JPR ^SltPfUl 



88 


1 


^?fe. !3^-w*1? I (7[ 51^«T »t% 

>ftt^ ^ I “f^ ^ w?ftfWC? 

jfl ^51 >±Wc?f (71^ 

‘(SWf-fR’ ^1%U5 

(?fC5fefTO*i ’if^'t^ 2?'9!rfc^, ^ tWr.^ ^wf, 

'srtJT'w’^^t #nn *111%;^” * i *tfe- 

C''ll**f^J"^t^ '®<f^<l)'0’ ^ ^?(.«1, ^<1 ■o(<iq')j») ^t5lT 

*Tt^(? ^liTWt’tFStliW tilt ^F«#| W OT«(t^ 

5^¥tCf I— 

“f^ JS'S-^fit’tC^ m\^ ^C?R ^ ; Wt ^‘1 

^ \ <t 

*l4«1 ^<5S(,<P '£Wf*r® 4ni?lj f®P I *I4«1 >(4^ 

^?r < 2 r?JH '^ftc^si c'f 1 ?Rrl, 'sit^nn, -sT^H ^f?t^ 35 ^ 

^ =sr?ii^ ,— «itf% I fw.?if®^ (Tifti’i JT#rtt— 

»tWt5f, Irtlil ^ f^5J ^ efl^ 

«ltC4^ 1 ^ '3t?l, ^ (71 ^' 8 ^ I 

^®fWii, f5(#5 ^ 

?raiat^*i 13F^ 5i»*it(R Ifje^ f^*f 

2Wc?ra «it(7P I ^1 c^ ^5W? 


• "pPt'^x ’pis 'S|^?R*lt’PPt*x ^ ^IJira.-’lfT ft JltWI ’I’^f^FCTO, 

ftir*ttftvt ?s»R treTt5i^!il«m =1 ■srftsutro i ^ <5?i: !itw»t ^rtra 

'5<ri '«ra 5i»fv aftfltiim”— -j?" "sm, »i«i>> 1 



m 'smx. i 


8« 

’tf'sn ^ ^ i” Dirt'S, 

'siWc^ ^%i ^f%c® »it<il ^t?i i” f^^^jfe!r-(7iti:’i 

il?rei flRII, ®iW<r 

>£tf^ f% 'SW?, ^ nr?n ^ \ <3c^ 

ft^fs¥Wc<r 5^¥ff:5 1 "srsiii^, <2tt*l*t%? 

5)1 ^c^r, ^Wsf w’Ta sH 1 1 

>2Wc? ®5t5i, ®it5p5f g^gi ^ gfg i 

^<1^ %5ilt— c^ ^t5t??F <?itcgf 5i1 1 >iig5^ 'si’T?i§t 

5R;5 I '-9^ fSil^ f^+ I CT^ItCJ)^ (TI^tfCT^ 

; cg^ci)t ^tg cgt«i i 

w:m ; ^?t igc^ '^'i ?l 5)Cf i gc^ira 

I opt ; c^n g^icgtc’i ^e.’ig w.^ i 

igc^g ^<1^ =5r?fi*t wgi 5fw, ^ fgc*R gsfggi, 

k?Pf gjfk^ t5fi ^ I cg^ cg^ fg^'g ig’^c^ gfiigi 
'2tf%’tg ^Ffggtcig i l<it‘*tg '5rtt«il&»)l ^rtg’®gF i 

(i) !g^ — «3|5)l^gi^ (solf-conscious) i — 

^gi, 'stWwg ^Mg ’?gi’#c^ eg ^ cg%5 *it^, ^v[g|g|^ 
'sitggi ^gfutg ^u® i '^itggi egf^^ nt^— 

(i) 'stMg i 4* ^tg, cgFfg ftgg g’scgteg ^e.’ig 
5g gi I c^ gi, ^?i ; ^g’v i g«R^ eg g^ 


* "^’Tl T. I To ^ -«t^t»l?if% 

^5rt^2 Jitn<it'^ I xi^ ^ 

b'li^l«| ‘*^To <2|few«(2 (^t^t'^ffwls 

*tfl5l-JT^f%CT2 f^TPsRlCTS f^f^^<^y’— ^1. b-n^i i I 


f5(^Jtf^T^^t<^’‘ {^r, 8|8|^) I “iH 5— C^tCH C^t«f^Tt^ ^ 



^ 'srWw? 'STt^rai 

ntf? ; ^51 ^srWw? 'srast^ **itC5p ^ i ^ 'sit^ ssfJT ^ m\^ 

^1t I 'srt^gstCT?! 

^ I C^ ^f?Rt^ ^C« *TfC?, ^^1^ CS?l 

?^?r Wei CBau ^ 'srf^rai ^ftc? ; 

^irrc?? ‘ms\’ vst^t? c^ w*it!g?i ^ jfl I ^t'v ^®rW? 

CT '5t5l fel'l' I 

(ii) frc^ =sri*i 1 ^ ^55t^(^»t I 

'srWctnj c^ *w-’^*fff^ f^^i f<®ifc=ra ^ 

^rWcw? c»it ’sr^c^^ «ir<»<iife* I ^tctfa Ff ?tfvf 

'sitfei, 'srfsrfw^ iqt'?rRi 

^ 1 ^?l '®rww^ ^sif^w— 1?^ I 

’^^3 (?sf fsrsrsat^l, 3W^t^1 ‘?Tt^’ 5^1^ 

^€,<1^ ^51 <*iIt;^ I ^ JT^ ^srw?)^ 

^5118^% ; C7k wfcsra^ 5tc*(i ’itf%iii I c^ 33tt»ra^ 

‘C35!I’ ; (Tit Mfirrat 3‘ ^1 ;— ^ 

301 I I 


CWIC3" (^, ®t, 

* =?tN I 

\ 

t “^?[i^^lf^fi(\ ^tftC<5g^ m\ ^»ll C?1 C^1 <1Vft<2 N^atflC^S, m\ 

^ >g9i^*N OTt ^ ^i[%&?ife 

I wk mT% 5?%^l ^TfefliFTrj j 

^®ic5R ^j\'m 1 ^15^ mtm OT ST'3<^ ^t?‘rt^ to:<i^-n”— ^ f%ft5 

I 



^ 'ilTs TO I 


8*1 


(iii) Jl”v!7rfC’f, ^CtR CT 

f<^H (states of consciousness), ; ^rWW? 

(olij('ct) ^?I1 ?ttC^ I 

^<!tt ‘cm’ 55 I ^5tw? ‘S5t$l’ 

51 (sul)ject). £pptr.5, >£ti;^PP r,l55 W5 

^CW5 '5n?5tr<?r, *tt5l 

5t5 I JPP^ ‘C^S35’ *'twtc<5 f5f5 , f^f5 f5*65^ I^J, I 

-SWC^t C^ 5|t^?ltW 58t5-5r!Iin 5f5I5l nt5l 5t5 I 

^lt5tC^ ^^I5t5 ^ 'SI5J ^^15 I 

^ 5tC5ll ^fSRn t5# nt5(;^ C5, f5i?^ 

f^tCT5 5C5I, ‘ms\’ 5^ 5fettlf5 t I 

'il^'5t?1 ^551 t5t« ^tl5,— ^fS -2m5^ 

5^C^5Cf, 55^^ t5f<W4f?l ; i55t ^5l^, 

5555f fwfC^ ^1^P5F5 5^51 I 

(^) 3i’5i— C>2f55?, 55?fl f3F5t5 (Directive 

Power) s — 

^ f55C5 ^551 55^>2t5!;5, C55tr,^5 
«2l1% ntW5C^ 5i:5ti;5t’t 'srt^R'l I CcitiTF iS^ 

<2tf55t5 5rf55l CTT.^ 51 I C55K;^ >£tt^, 55, ^5tf? 

^5 f3Rlt5 ^51 C5l5t(,5t ^5tfiti:5? f3f5l!;^— “’liltf’ 5511 

I '5rf5 C5^5i:^— 51 “^’1^r5-'»t5;.” 5^51 f^^»t 

5551 5^5tCf I *151^ *t5f‘lt5 'ill C5, ^5t5l fjfC^ra C^5 >ffC5t^5 
5t55 55:551 ; ^5l (;B55C55 'ffGlt®15 5t55 ^51 5ti:^ I 

* "st^ -B^i^il; vs. Ji "siW Jp^'srei’W’il i . sp5it?ins> a^Hoi^ ■stftftiOTl 

swjra j 5ilw^ «ra^lTOl fwtsra i 31 ^ 41^111 fHt? 5 , S’i®st5t5^1i^— ^- 
■uii*M1-f5RW •• Wv C!R ? 8 I 

t “(i‘) c^^«iaurt5rft®ts5t^ 1 (1j) wI c^ ?K»t‘i fit® 

.q’l a5^l’i”-®i «rti, t 



I 


gv 

— Means sol ving tlio Purpose oC ili« self. 'STfii C5^, 
An FjH(1 unto itself. 

lii^ OT'Qfi CT, m fitt'ttf^ 

fell Ctff’R;?, C>r^«ltCSl^, ^ C5^$(?ra ®I%5 'Sl^prtu 

I CT, c^ 

C5^5l?l?t 'SfC^IfSfSf 5lt*Rt<, (?it gf?1 CStt^ 
f3F?l 5Pf?C'«Cf* I CWtC^PI 

igfiFtsi; i i 'iit fijt'i— 

^’iwWc^ I 

iSW'Q ^OT*J — Purpose — 
f®5i I >^1^^ ^**11 ’Tt'<3¥i ^rftc$cw I '^t^* 

C^'9, '2ft‘l, I ’TTMfl ‘^XWS’ 5^1, fsrf^t, 

<£frat^i? 5rf«(JTfsf ftRil i •ffr.'sj^ #lc? 

'srfjrai f^w 

*tfW CWf^ ’IttC??! 'il ^5tWtC<I? 1>iWt^ ws 

(a) <2f9ti:5J >?rt‘t%i ”^Wi;?l— ^3raiC*t— 'Sif^W 

^t%i I >iit ^ ^ fW I 

*2tt%^’f!l CW? '8 I Bf?lr.^ c^ 

(?f*i1 ’ETRi srl I ^fm fi^ttKcar, *<? 

— ct>®(.*i?l I 

^ C5^sra c>2f?‘l1 I '5tCT C^l fell 5#Ii75C5 

cwc*(? (Pmf) I lip 

>2nc*f?l Jf^ifnm fet? (71^ 


ffc” I ■?t<t?’W3:”- ^itfr I 







C'2f?*ri I l?l m <2ft*t"^, f^1 ^*1, 

^ntC5, — '^<p|<< 4>f<((.^ I 

(b) %t?r, jfs. #Rrhs ^ *Tt?3f 

'®rNt? ^Iwc^ ^e. ?f%lt'« ^ ^ Jfl, ?«1l I 

1<1^ ^ CT, ^ ‘>^’ ? 

<2141(11)^ Plt^f**! 4<l|'Sl •Tt^, ^s1^C4 '5ft? t% ?5Tl 

?fe? ? '£tf?sr<f ^'SC? ^t?I4t? ?t%?l tWtC5^ (71, 
Jr^i2t4t? ?ft'5 ; 31^ ?t4J'Q ?f?f? C45 

.i|?i*1 ?^C4 ?l5ra1^ «ff^ SI?, >i|^ '5ft»W f??t?f:*t? 

'It5tf:4 (Tff;^ 'Q ^fera? ?^<2t4t? f^?t? ’3fl-C'2fW ?^?1 
^ ^tCf I f?f? bff^ '« felt? ^-Cfif?4, ’Sff- 

^t?*!,— fe 'sft? ‘»j^’ ^?? <2f?stf;? ?t I 

ntW 'ii^ 31^ 'Wt (Tff^ nt^usc^? c?, ’i??t?r- 

^\5?IC4 *)<6'2j4t? ^^ft? fSRTt? ^ C'2|?4 ^Pl?t^ C?HtC'^i Pl^it^S 
4?1 I ^ >i|4^ ^t?it^ I 

(c) “#t? ?tf3^ >il4 >i)'#l ^»vP9 S1^?1, '5rf%<£tt? Pferl, 

^’tC® '5ftf^% I5^?tf;5 I #t?, ^fTfp® ^lf%? 

^srw? 'Sft’l? -StC^tSR 7rt??t<, 5'f?tf? ^ =? 4t!;% C'£t?‘l 

4^ ?tf:4 I ft?l mtSffTf C4tif fett 4®? 4? ?1 I '54?t^ 


* ‘‘»i5(^4rt't?vf3piiwj, ’nrtaretf’t sft^, (a^tipt) 'satfi c«il®tfa s, as 

‘apa' atwar, sracsi faatafi^,— a («ria5)”— S'a-^lai, • i ati;— aat^’v; 

wriftat fswt...a®at9tcs?t: admits a^raa 'siwa ’^aralawta; 

^waipRt ssfl'jrs': «it5” (^ ; ■»i’i'») i “saiKfaai a® ^rf^aaa'a®, ft sss 

ftisR.-faiit? acSt^, crsala?? ■stntft^tii a^a ('sivia) i 

f “ at^sf-fl'siatftawts 'aarwrntt c®ii® a^'SilPi-’niprwiftatraa «f^»ttini55, 

'samtfarsi'^ a^wataaacaa aaialatt »ttf‘WWni; tani«ift‘a«ftfafa? 

a^jls tf® c®iprafta ftalft” i "a#ai.*iaflft'4« ’satsaaacaisaai '^sr? «ift«, 

ai^r^raa ^lanrtft«^f<5caifiaa a^? iKaaia” i >'si>'a i 

<» 



4® I 

^ ^ i^csf 

fiB«!rlt ^Itf^ 5fl 1 'fl’TOS, ^ 

^ 1 W® \ ^ft?l1 C5®CT?( 4K?ltBR 

f^5t%T I ^flWI iStCflt^R 

<i‘ft<il<i ^%l «ltl^ I #lC^ <£|C?lt«R ^ 

«IJ|^ R^iltf? # I 

(d) “iflUtn C^'S CWf^IC® ’It^?! ?ltw S|1 CT,— 

®fl!r (^, ^t%5C5r- 

R« C5®3f-^li:^ «2tait9R t»il% 5fl ^Tv 

^ttfShW «lt*R fSlfej W, *1?^ f*li«1® ^fC?R 1 
®ft9 ^C“JJ, l^il^ f^, 

^51 ^l4j ^f?IC®C5 Cf'^ ^TR, c* 1^'*II(.H^ ‘R®I\5®’, C5®^"^1W9 
c<j|?*fl 'Q <2}c?rt’^-^if% ’I#;® 1 1 

>sTO ’TOfm ^ ^f1%?5 ^ 

^ 5fl I Rt*n(1 >i|®35 5?f??l1 5^51, (TWlWI? «il®i5l 

’PsH 'srr^ ^ I '2ff*t»ff%', <3^ ^c® '5#w I >3^ 

^iw? ’n5ts!;'5i1®'2tt!i ?1 »rt<R 1 1 <4^ <2tt‘i- 

"W(, <dfe3 ^-PaffHL® C®^, '«<lt*ll4lfi<'*(,*t i43^ ^tC3 
(TfWSRltfmn ’1?’’^ 31 

* ft ’j?w; I "TO «K«aR-PTO<? ^iilfw catauft i 'strstr^, canrtwftt^, 
'K^'s I APrlJR-atiia^^ t “jr^sw 

’rtt<f5, *tnrt*l^w<1tf«^?^‘rtft¥; ,— *rt5iPft yrvU •tipwow ^ »tv 

(i®°«tti)i 

t iPR^iw *iti*i <?Rft< 'Wi's'? RtfisWv '•wil’R n ffe“ (’rt°, •!«) "m 
■fl^ iftTR >RWR «WHM ^>W^v 1 wfir (isftr •W, X4|i J 

t cwwr fei A ««Mcv '*^ ^ "Mf ^V i c f t i^ f iTg r w)^«n(jpirw. ^i*!**) 

H dlwt iMwc (Hcani) for senring its {wtpste) 991k dH 931 ^ ^9X, 

vK 9^-"dft-»if9fiRrtft 9ftft dlrflwiiift WPtt itmr (jwnpi, 

•siJlO I 




3Plt I 


t'i 

sil^, * * * § w5r-'3^<2fni ^rfM 

"WJ ’Tf 5t ’RfSt *ra^ ’WSi '8fllH!lfC^I 

w #R^, c^ 5iirH <!(t^ 'a^sj 

^w*9 $ I cwc^ ‘^*tt«ilH-=^«i’ 

'sit^ *tt%5? IT Resell 'siW? 

‘fS(t^ •?Fl?i*t’ ?5itra, ?n:«(j tt3rt?T lii^ '« 

'5RTt5?5 ?ftTl1 I 

('ll) ^<*1 ig^is— (The Good) l— 

^ d ^'8 ^^ral cf 'em i 

^nTfWsfw cvff^ ^ c\ 'srfjmni’i i 

Jl’sT^rtC’t, (71^ TO ^-^S«ltf^ ??I I «it| 

5;’*ITf^— BSP^, ^f^<l'^5(%I, ^sifp I 'Sit^— ,4^ 

5S«ftfw 'SJ^F® «ITi7F” II I bsf^ ^itro 

^«tt^ (Tff^ ’it'Qin ^ § I 'sit^ 


* ‘‘4^^5I«t«l^^55tlf5(Ei;3tt'ft5!,«t‘lt5r. ^fSt®lft*v«B, ’J'l|5F«}«IC«n IWWSR ftIHsWj 
. ... -^v ^tft'5itft3K»t‘l, 'sifllW s’pt^lWni'l '5RTt^ «rt*ta” (m ®tti, '»|8) I , 

+ '5TO «^OT •nt «W<Wli:^ awiil Purposive activity 3(fjra1 ’fflc® *l1ft I 

“at^attf*! '#i; Wa" (wp. ^leiin) I 5 fw. «tttHl? >wr;'’ (^i8ii«.) i 

t c^, »t?3-tKa, ^ ^ CT ^«ri >9^ 4:^ «itrtai 

»rtc»rtl5® %l:5 • 

ir ’-tfarsti iiatVsats I (?i<5rft-^»tf?FPiH ..ti flifPRs ^laaR”— 

^■T fitfi I cwaH^Pi -s. fSifta ^«tt5— "^-ic8R JTv^a'Jltsatral^Ttj 

«rtla (38Ra, ^isit.) i 

I “*i JMihra 5i®!, l^wtffliKst! 3 F?R>iti Ji^ww faniw-fstfjraCTt: Swct: sit^tfe i... 
■tila »wf^liCTt: fimf^Rinil: atf^ia i...'«Ktf; >if^ 

wrij®» *iFwi fatwrtPt (S? «(faCT«’' (►! j^it) 1 

§ atsfi'ifoiR’rtai .. . ....^pnii^ jnwj i 

...«(Pi*i -^Isip?!!. 3jf5-ftf«-^8ro ititw: ’I'Fjra” Wa’ arti, 




^ *ttf? «> I 

ll5FW? %Rf^,— <il^t C'2f?fl^ 
#Rn fWlJn ^f??ltC!e^ I <il^ 'St^PPt? ^5J«. *t^?WC%I 

'St^’TS t 1 ^'«, ’•trots' gWF 


( 3R»tS ) 


0 

t ■¥«« ©5IC® " ^fs(#iJraal% am: i !5«tt5 af|%; “i|rai a1 

wtwr ^ aisMi ®wi ....’ii«^’?i«pf®-«ii5taRj rnm-^iwD 

ijta'tTv amtf^vi 

«<rt ^3itf? art®:— ^at«i afw mt*ipirl !rait\ «ft 's^aflrti cimtofl fa: art'^Hr 

?rt^ ijfg gifcja ijijv ai^aat ifHufa i ftajfta mtari mint’ll ■ ••artswt®^ ftaj- 

I’PrtR 3lwi1 «if%aj«nta”-m?latM-?tar|, asrt^, minta i 







